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THE END OF THE CHAPTER. 


LTHOUGH it is never safe to infer that a Session has 

ceased from troubling till the last possibility of trouble 
is taken away by the actual prorogation, it seems to be 
generally understood that there is little chance of the pre- 
sent Session long surviving the close of the present week. 
Business has proceeded with a smoothness and celerity 
which half puzzles the adherents of Ministers and more 
than half annoys their opponents, and probably not more 
than one of the more important innocents who survived 
what may be called the massacre extraordinary of the 
late change of Government will have the expected life 
cruelly taken away. The measures which have had such 
unusual good fortune, though tainted to some extent with 
the sentimentalism and the false economics of the hour, may 
do some good, and are, for the most part, free from the 
most objectionable characteristics of the legislation of the 
last five years. The Secretary for Scotland Bill pleases, 
though in a characteristically contentious fashion, a popu- 
lation too sensible to desire a real disintegration of 
the Empire, and just sentimental enough not to be in- 
different to an appearance of independence, It is certainly 
good that the poor should be well housed, though this 
seems te be in more danger than any other Bill. The Irish 
Land Purchase Bill, a dubious fruit of an evil measure, 
would no doubt solve many Irish difficulties if it were 
universally ted. The Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 
profoundly to be regretted as are some of the most recent 
features of its history, is neither wholly superfluous nor 
wholly mischievous. 


Of all or most of these measures the present Ministry 


are rather the guardians than the parents, and the policy 
and probable fortunes of the Government can hardly be 
criticized with reference to any of them. On the whole, it 
would appear that the Conservative position has been dis- 
tinctly improved by these few weeks of office, and taat Mr. 
PLUNKET's spirited speech at Bethnal Green on Wednesday 
had considerable justification. Our own opinion that the 
position would have been improved even more by a firmer 
attitude in Irish politics, and by something less of the 
“ all things to all men” in other points of domestic admini- 
stration, is well known, and has undergone no change, But 
there is reason to believe that the country generally very 
well understands the exaggeration which for party purposes 
has been practised by party — in regard to the first 
count, a it is rather desirable than probable that the 
country should take any offence at such matters as the joint 
bid for popularity in the Medical Relief Bill and the 
sentimental fainéantise of Sir Ricnarp Cross in the matter 
of street nuisances. The Irish matter failing to produce as 
much effect as was hoped, recourse has been had both by 
enemies of the Government, and by some nominal sup- 
porters who apparently hoped to gain the rewards now 
usually gained by sensational a pro or sensational 
anything, to the making of a dead set on Lord Ranpotru 
CuurcHiLt. That politician has excited nowhere 
less enthusiasm than he has excited here, and certainly 
nowhere are his Irish and tian crotchets, his theory of 
Tory democracy (whatever it may really mean), and his 
occasional lapses into the controversial style of Messrs. 
Bricut and CHAMBERLAIN regarded with less favour. But 
no clear-sighted politician can fail to see that the outburst 
of indignation last week in some quarters was almost 
entirely factitious and simulated, and that the chief im- 


portant point about it was that it gave its subject a whole- 
some warning which he may possibly take. The only members 
of the new Government who have come badly out of the pro- 
ceedings of the last few weeks are the Home Secretary and 
the Sir Ricuarp Cross has solid ser- 
vices in the past to plead, and the opportunities of the 
vacation will perhaps bring to his mind the truth that a 
Home Secretary who gives way to his feelings is lost. The 
Soicrtor-GENERAL is nota personage of sufficient importance, 
either individual or official, to do a Government much harm. 
In foreign politics the Government has been far better 
inspired and far more fortunate. It is tolerably certain 
that Russia intends to postpone the final settlement or 
the final rupture in Afghan matters till after the elections, 
and it would neither be profitable nor politic to force her 
hand at this moment. In Egypt real progress of an 
important kind has been made, and Sir M. Hicks-Beacn’s 
statement on Wednesday was at once effective as a vindica- 
tion and satisfactory as a programme. The jealous taunts 
of the Opposition that their fiddle has been stolen, and 
is being played on, testify more than anything else to the 
success of the new Ministry. If it is the same fiddle, it 
is certainly not, in the words of the old story, the same 
rosin. And nothing that the Government has done reflects 
more credit on it than the fashion in which, without a 
childish and pernicious “reversing” of measures actually 
begun, it has infused an entirely new spirit into the pro- 
secution of those measures. 

The chances of its being able to maintain its position and 
develop its policy in a new Parliament remain as entirely 
uncertain as they have always been. No one knows better 
than some of those who refer most triumphantly to their 
own successful vaticinations in time past how entirely un- 
certain, except to confident guessers, the results of the three 
last general elections have been. The results of the next 
have their uncertainty complicated by new elements, the 
calculation of which is to the calculation of the action of 
the borough householders as a problem in quaternions to a 
sum in the rule of three. In a less frivolous spirit than that 
of the French Minister, we can only say that there are so 
many accidents, and that fortunately almost if not quite as 
many tend to salvation as to destruction. But it would be 
idle to say that the general political spirit of the day—con- 
sidered quite apart from the manifestations of that spirit in 
regard to strict party politics—is encouraging or wholesome. 
The spectacle of 1 Liberal members of Parliament again and 
again rising in their places to pronounce the policy of a 
Government detestable and immediately afterwards going 
into the lobby to vote it perfect ; of Conservative members 
converting themselves almost en masse to the enfranchise- 
ment of paupers, with hardly an attempt to plead anything 
for the conversion but electioneering necessities ; of a poli- 
tician who has engaged in such transactions and who has 
used such as Mr. CuamBer.aln retaining appa- 
rently the respect of his party, is not a cheerful spectacle. 
The apparent inability of men like Mr. Goscuxun, Mr. 
Forster, and, let us add (in compliment to his recent 
conduct), Mr. Courtney, to form any solid party of inde- 
pendent Liberalism which, without bargaining with Toryism, 
might keep in check the corruption and the folly of the 
Caucus-led or fad-led majority of their party, is also dis- 
couraging enough. Worst of all, perhaps, are the signs— 
flagrant lately in such matters as the agitation on the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill, and the function of Tuesday last in 
Westminster Abbey—of a sentimentalism, a flightiness, a 
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proneness to gush and gabble, which at their best are silly 
and at their worst unspeakably disgusting. The quality 
of stability seems to have departed, for the time at any 
rate, from the English character, and this gives not a 
pleasant look-out in matters political. As a remedy or 
a palliative some persons (for instance, Mr. ALFRED AUSTIN 
in this month’s National Review) “want a new Consti- 
“tution.” Unfortunately, it is scarcely at the moment 
when Englishmen have been busily removing and de. 
stroying the safeguards and the checks of their old Con- 
stitution that they can be with any chance of success asked 
to impose on themselves the checks and safeguards of a 
new one. The delusion which has come upon any people 
in this fashion goes not out, we fear, by argument, but 
only by the teachings, sometimes the very unpleasant 
teachings, of experience. If indeed the obscuration of 
the old mental sanity of the race is only temporary, the 
new Parliamentary system will show its faults in a com- 
paratively harmless manner, and will suggest in course of 
time the means proper for amending them. But it cannot 
be too often repeated that no one knows what will happen 
as the result of a revolution which has entirely altered 
the conditions of political life. That revolution, in place 
of the qualified and balanced representation which has had 
so mighty a success in England, bas almost introduced the 
unqualified and unbalanced representative system which 
has been a failure, more or less disastrous, in every country 
that has tried it. 


- THE CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


rk will be a matter of profound satisfaction to every 
healthy-minded man when the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Bill has become law and is out of the way as a matter 
for general discussion. Ever since the appearance of the 
Report of the Lords’ Committee it has been well known 
that those parts of the criminal law which deal with the 
offence of procuring needed to be strengthened. Neither 
was there any doubt that juvenile prostitution had reached 
a point at which it was becoming a monstrous scandal. 
The Report would have produced its proper effect three 
ears ago if the friends of morality had not acted on 
it with more zeal than knowledge, or even sense. The 
passing of the Bill will not only be welcome on those 
grounds, Before it can begin to produce any effect on the 
various classes of criminals it is designed to check, its mere 
e into law will be an incalculable advantage. With 

its disappearance from the House there will be an end of 
the shameful publicity with which it has been advocated, at 
least as far as people with any pretensions to decency are 
concerned. If the House of Commons needed any further 
incentive to remove a cause of scandal, it must have found 
what it wanted in the speech which Sir Ricnarp Cross 
chose to deliver just before the House went into’ Com- 
mittee. This speech had every fault a speech uttered in 
the House could possibly have, with the single exception 
of length. It was wholly unnecessary; for, as Mr. 
Horwoop pointed out, the Home Secretary was simply 
interfering between the House and its work. It did not 
touch on those matters of business which it is the duty of a 
Committee to deal with, and it was full of vague declama- 
tion, Sir Ricnarp Cross addressed the House of Commons 
as if he was under the impression that his- hearers were 
members of the Salvation Army. The Bill is meant to pro- 
vide means of punishing a very small class of shameless 
speculators in prostitution, and, further, to make it dan- 
gerous for a still smaller class of debauchees of utterly 
diseased appetite to trade on the greed of a part of the very 
worst of our town population. Sir Ricnarp Cross de- 
scribed it in the stock phrases of the penny-a-liner as meant 
to remedy an evil which had stirred England from end to 
end, and then he launched out intodeclamation. It is unne- 
cessary to refer to his words. There are, we imagine, very 
few men or women whose opinion on such a subject need be 
considered for a moment who will not feel that the Home 
SucretTary was at least guilty of a very gross error of taste. 


His mistake suggests unpleasant doubts as to the manage- 


ment of the Home Office under the new Cabinet. Sir 
Ricuarp Cross is not likely to mislead the House. We 
have since seen that it can proceed to deal with a delicate 


‘subject with self-possession in spite of more powerful incen- 


tives to folly than he can apply; but, though Sir Ricuarp 
Cross can be rendered harmless enough by the House of 
Commons, he has an important department under his 
command. If he is going to deal with the many matters 


he will have to decide on in the discharge of his official 
duties in the spirit of gabbling excitement he showed last 
week, his tenure of office will soon have a long record of 
folly. In these days, when there are so many noisy cliques 
all mistaking their impressions for evidence and theories for 
facts, we cannot afford to have a Home Secretary who is in- 
spired by such a body as the so-called Commission which re- 
cently sat at the Mansion House. 

It can only have been from this body that Sir Ricnarp 
Cross received his inspiration, and what its competence was 
isa matter of no doubt. The position of some of its members, 
and the respect which it is very proper to profess for the 
avowed good intentions of men who have no apparent motive 
for doing mischief, have secured for this Commission pour 
rire a tenderness of treatment which is, in our opinion, wholly 
undeserved. There is, or ought to be, no need to point out 
that because a man is a real or titular archbishop, or a 
youthful member of Parliament of the kind called promising, 
or a philanthropic manufacturer of notorious piety, it does 
not follow that he is a judge of evidence. Even, therefore, 
if the more or less conspicuous persons who met at the 
Mansion House had been authorized to sit by a competent 
authority, and duly empowered.to summon witnesses, it is 
highly probable that they would not have conducted their 
inquiry ina manner to satisfy a judge trained to sift con- 
flicting statements, and get the truth out of many lies. 
Still, in this case they would at least have published 
a Report, and we should have been able to see on what. 
grounds their decision was based. The five amateurs at 
the Mansion House did not comply even with this modest. 
requirement. They were summoned by nobody, they were 
authorized by nobody, and they had no powers. No serious 
evidence can have been put before them. What went by 
the name was a mass of loose statements, hearsay stories, 
and more or less fictitious autobiography, gathered in the 
first place from the most ignorant or the basest of the 
human race, and then cooked into the meanest literary 
shape by screaming fanatics. All this the well-meaning 
five looked at for a few days, and then came to a decision. 
If nothing more was known of their proceeding than this 
burlesque verdict, it would be enough to dispose of their 
pretensions to be treated seriously. We know from Mr. 
SamueL Mortey what they made of the nastiness they 
paddled in. They did not like it, and they could not get 
satisfactory proofs of the truth of much of it, not even 
such proof as such inquirers were able to accept, but 
they thought there was a foundation for what they heard. 
It would seem that they are of opinion that this dis- 
covery of theirs justifies their inquiry. Weimagine that 
nobody who has not a fellow-feeling for all candidates for 
notoriety at any cost will agree with them. What they 
have done is, in fact, to confess to the uselessness of their 
volunteer Commission. The substantial truth they found in 
the obscene compilations of the Salvation Army had been 
discovered long ago. It wasall to be found in the Report of 
the Lords’ Committee. That being the case, the gentlemen 
who went to the Mansion House may well ask themselves 
what it is they have been doing, whose trustworthiness is 
it they have been testing, and by what right did they do it, 
and of what importance is it to the public what result they 
reached? If these questions are not put by the Com- 
mission in foro interno, they ought to suggest themselves to 
the public which is asked to take the vague and unsup- 

decision of the Commission as a reason for blindly 
pushing on a law which, in its original state, was much the 
kind of thing the Jesuit Fathers applied in Canada or 
among the Indians of Paraguay. The sitting of the Com- 
mission was a scandal, its decision was a farce, and it is 
ridiculous that it should be spoken of seriously either in or 
out of the House of Commons. There was, indeed, one 
serious thing about it. It has given the Primate of the 
Church of England and the Bishop of Loxpon an oppor- 
tunity of making themselves if not their office ridiculous, 


The House of Commons has happily kept its head. It 
has steadily refused to be overpowered by gush and 
ignorance. In spite of a Ministerial direetion so silly that 
it forced even Mr. Hopwoop into unwonted prominence as 
the advocate of common sense and sound principles in 
legislation, members have steadily kept in view the facts 
that they were not engaged in trying to make all man- 
kind moral, but in providing means for the punishment. 
of a few offenders. The raising of the age of consent to 
sixteen will be generally approved, although it will, as 
Sir W. Harcourr—who has not appeared so much to 
his advantage for long as he has done in these debates— 
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inted out, conflict with the law which allows boys of 
ourteen and girls of twelve to contract a | mar- 
i Changes of a beneficial kind in our national customs 
and beliefs make it very unlikely that there will ever be 
a conflict on this point. It is also a good thing that pro- 
curing should be made sufficiently dangerous to frighten 
the agents of native or foreign brothels. In another way 
it is also a good thing that the solicitation clauses, after 
being very properly dropped in Committee, have been 
decisively rejected by the House when Mr. S. Saurru tried to 
reintroduce them on the report. The good intentions and, 
in the main, well-directed efforts of the House have not, 
however, saved it from committing a dangerous mistake, 
which it is to be hoped will be corrected. It was pointed 
out in the House, and has been further shown in the 
Times by Sir James Srepuen, that Section 3 of the Bill, 
which is designed to punish the defilement of women by 
threats or fraud, will have the unexpected and unwished- 
for effect of causing many cases which have hitherto been 
treated as rape to be considered misdemeanours. The 
House will, it is to be hoped, avoid this danger by amend- 
ing the clause in the way suggested by Sir James SrerHen. 
An oversight of this kind is a striking proof of the un- 
wisdom of dealing with complicated questions of law under 
the stress of hurry and excitement; but it is a matter for 
thankfulness that the House of Commons has done no worse. 


MR. FORSTER. 


R. FORSTER’S speech at Bradford was ntl 
delivered with the double purpose of afin. mt his 
Liberal orthodoxy and of vindicating his frequent display of 
personal independence. His visit and his farewell address 
to the undivided constituency of the borough were acts of 
defiance to the local Caucus, of which he nevertheless spoke 
in an unexpected tone of courteous deference. He reminded 
the sony which affects to control the representation of 
Bradford that he had been twice elected by a majority not 
only of actual voters but of registered electors. There is 
probably no other instance in which the distinction between 
an entire constituency and a dominant faction has been so 
clearly drawn. The majority of the electors outvoted in 
his favour the majority of the Liberal or Radical faction. 
It is not improbable that the single-handed contest in the 
central division may have a similar result. Fifteen years 
ago Mr, Forster incurred the hostility of the Nonconform- 
ists and their political allies by introducing into his Educa- 
tion Bill the famous 27th section. To a body of factious 
bigots it was nothing that he had for the first time provided 
elementary education for the whole community, inasmuch 
as he abstained from committing injustice to the Church. 
His colleague, Mr. Inu1ncwortu, did his utmost to deprive 
Mr. Forster of his seat; but the Conservatives wisely 
joined with the reasonable Liberals in securing his return. 
It is not surprising that, although the original quarrel has 
long since subsided, the Caucus, then known by another 
name, and the local managers have never forgiven the 
revolt against their dictation. When Mr. Forster lately 
proposed to address his supporters in the presence of the 
ers of the Liberal party in Bradford, the Caucus rudely 
declined to take any part in the p: i Even un- 
qualified concurrence in all their professed doctrines would 
not have secured condonation for a contumacious refusal to 
acknowledge their authority. 

In the course of his apology Mr. Forster had no difii- 
culty in proving that from his first entrance into public life 
he has been, not only a Liberal of the Liberals, but a 

ioneer of democracy. He was a zealous partisan of the 

orthern States during the American Civil War, and he 
was an advocate of a wide popular suffrage long before it 
was proposed or accepted by his late colleagues in Mr. 
GiapstTone’s Cabinet. In this part of his speech Mr. 
Forster intreduced a curious and characteristic anecdote of 
Lord Russett, who seems to have retained to the last his 
habit of bidding for popularity by proposing successive instal- 
ments of Parliamentary Reform. Having repeatedly embar- 
rassed his party and his colleagues by ill-timed endeavours to 
renew the triumphs of his youth, RuvssEwt in 1866 
introduced, in concert with Mr. Guapstong, a Bill for a 7/. 
franchise in boroughs. Having been defeated and driven 
from office, he seems to have thought that it was expedient 
to make a further bid for popular favour by proposi 


household suffrage. He Mr. Forster | 
ical creed ; but he was | to protest against the wanton bloodshed of Suakim and the 


to announce his adhesion to the 


fortunately prevented by his more judicious colleagues from 
publishing his tardy conversion. It must be remembered 
to Lord Russett’s credit that after his final retirement he 
was bitterly opposed to the policy of his successor. Mr. 
Forster, if not more prudent than Lord RusseE.t, was far 
more consistent ; and even now he is not appalled at the 
threatened results of indiscriminate extension of the suffrage. 
He appears not even to be aware that the power of the 
hostile Caucus is founded on the unmanageable bulk of the 
constituencies. Except as far as his reputation for con- 
sistency may affect Mr. Forsrer’s popularity, there is little 
use in reopening the obsolete controversy on the advantages 
or evils of a wide and uniform franchise. On this question, 
as in the matter of the American Civil War, Mr. Forster’s 
sincere convictions have led him to join the winning side. 
He has sufficiently proved by his conduct in other questions 
that he is not a follower of fortune. 

Of his Irish experience Mr. Forster spoke with modest 
confidence. His services during his tenure of office in the 
late Government have not been fully appreciated. In the 
earlier part of his administration he was, though he made 
no reference to the internal dissensions of the Cabinet, 
notoriously hampered by the intrigues of Radical colleagues. 
The Government compelled him to rely on the provision of 
the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, when he could have 
discharged his duty more efficiently with the aid of such a 
Crimes Act as was passed immediately after his retirement. 
But for the Phenix Park murders assassination and per- 
secution would have been allowed a further term of im- 
Poy ; but Mr. Forster seems to be convinced that he 

ad already broken the back of rebellion with the limited 
powers which he was permitted to exercise. He gave no 
explanation of his reasons for surrendering his office on the 
refusal of the Government to pass a more stringent measure 
of repression. The Kilmainham Treaty, which unfortunately 
seems to have set an example, perhaps determined his resigna- 
tion. It is not known that his colleagues made any effort 
to discountenance or to share the unpopularity which Mr. 
Forster's courage had accumulated in Ireland. It was left 
for the great body of his countrymen to understand why he 
was denounced as an enemy by the avowed enemies of 
England. The injustice of the charges which were urged 
against his administration was in a great degree proved by 
the similar clamour which was afterwards raised against 
Lord Spencer and Mr. Trevetyan. From the time of his 
retirement he has been kept at arm’s length by the leaders 
of his party ; and their example is now closely followed by 
the managers of the Bradford Caucus. The utter absence 
of scruple which is generally found among political clubs 
is illustrated by a resolution lately passed by the Council 
of the Bradford Liberal Association. The managers unani- 
mously express their perfect confidence in Mr. GLADsTONE’s 
domestic and foreign policy. Of his domestic policy they 
know little; and they are, perhaps, justified in assuming 
that it will be sutliciently mischievous and destructive to 
command their approval. It is difficult to understand how 
any body of Englishmen can gravely approve the foreign 
policy which has been pursued in the Soudan and in South 
Africa. Mr. Trevetyan is apparently right in his estimate 
of the qualifications of the Radical multitude for governing 
the Empire. The resolution was wholly unnecessary, un- 
less, perhaps, it was intended as a rebuke to Mr. Forster. 
The Caucus in its recent deliverances takes care to remind 
the faction in Bradford that the Council is newly elected. 
It by no means follows that it represents more than a bare 
majority of a single party. The Radicals in every Liberal 
Association elect the Council, which thenceforth affects to 
speak in the name of the whole Liberal body. 


It is to no p that Mr. Forster demonstrates his 
fidelity to the party which he has sometimes refused to 
acquit, and which he has once condemned by his vote. 
Ministers and party leaders, though they may have little 
share of Lord MELBourNe’s humorous sagacity, want sup- 
porters who will vote with them steadily, not when they 
are in the right, but when they are in the wrong. Mr. 
Forster must, as a member of more than one Government, 
have often waived his opinion in deference to a majority of 
his colleagues or to a political leader ; but, now that he is 
released from the trammels of office, he can no longer dis- 
semble his convictions. The memory of tens of thousands 
of civilized and uncivilized victims who have perished 
to suit Mr. Guapstone’s whims and scruples cannot be 
obliterated by the factious and unmeaning vote of the 
Bradford Caucus. Mr. Forster has thought it his duty 
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unworthy sacrifice of Gorpox. He can have profited little 
by long experience if he hopes to secure forgiveness 
for candid speeches and honest votes by a recapitulation 
of the services which he has in former times rendered 
to the party. Some of the principles which he now main- 
tains were once appropriated to themselves by professed 
Liberals, who are now puzzled by Mr. Forsrer’s simplicity 
in believing what they all jointly professed. Though he 
nominally shared the responsibility of the Majuba Con- 
vention, he is not satisfied with the result. The oppréssion 
of the natives by the Boer settlers since their triumph 
over English arms or English policy is regarded by one 
Liberal philanthropist with disapproval and regret. In the 
same spirit Mr. Forster wishes to extend and strengthen 
the connexion of the mother-country with the Colonies. On 
this point he is directly opposed to the former opinions of 
the Liberal party, though their leaders have lately dis- 
covered that the repudiation of a natural alliance is no 
longer popular. In general it may be said that Mr. 
Forster dissents on many points from the external policy 
of the late Government. His local adversaries fairly raise 
the real issue by announcing their unqualified approval of 
cowardice, of procrastination, and of capricious and incessant 
vacillation. 

The communicativeness of general or occasional auto- 
biographers often varies inversely with the curiosity of 
hearers and readers. Mr. Forster’s catalogue of his ser- 
vices to the Liberal cause was less immediately interesting 
than the intimation of his probable course in future legisla- 
tion, It was not to be expected that he should dissent from 
the great majority of politicians on the question of local 
government ; and he is unluckily pledged to extend some 
system of the kind to Ireland, where every municipal power 
will be employed for purposes of injustice and oppression. 
He is so far less reckless than many other Liberals that he 
would not place the Irish police under the control of the 
branches of the National League which are to be esta- 
blished under the name of County Boards. He at present 
suggests no security against the inevitable maladministration 
of the local revenues. He said nothing of the constitution 
or attributes of the County Boards of England and Scotland. 
His language is compatible with a purpose of merely ex- 
tending to rural districts the municipal privileges which are 
enjoyed by towns under the government of Corporations or 
Local Boards. On the land agitation Mr. Forsrer’s lan- 
guage was studiously vague. He wishes to restrict or 
abolish settlements and entails, having perhaps not fully 
understood that all the land in the kingdom is now saleable 
at the will of the present owner. To nearly all of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S projects, and especially to graduated taxa- 
tion, he is opposed, and he is not prepared to concede 
Irish independence under cover of a ridiculous tetrarchy. 
On the possibility of a future coalition Mr. Forster was 
prudently silent. It is evident that, like the Duke of 
ARGYLL and Mr. Goscnen, he approximates far more 
nearly to the opinions of a sensible Conservative than to 
the revolutionary doctrines of almost every Caucus. It 
is for this reason that many Conservatives will support 
his candidature, although he evidently clings to his old 
alliance with the other party. It is much to be regretted 
that the ablest and most conscientious seceders from Mr. 
Guapstone’s following should shrink from joining the only 
organization which can give them efficient aid. For the 
present coalition seems to be premature. The conduct and 
result of the general election may perhaps overcome existing 
hesitation. The supporters of order and of the Constitution 
have a moral right to the services of all moderate poli- 
ticians. The violence which will be displayed on innumer- 
able platforms will perhaps sever some unreal and obsolete 
connexions. 


THE DEFENCE OF INDIA. 


PP yey SALISBURY’S short speech on Tuesday and 
the Indian Statement (made livelier than usual by 
its unconventional propounder) have given to India very 
considerable prominence in the newspapers of this week. 
The Prime Minisrkr’s reply to the Duke of MarLBoroucH 
must have been heard and read by most people with that 
modified interest which results from the coupling of a 
strong desire to hear something important with a scarcely 
less strong conviction that nothing very important can 
well be said. Unless Lord Sauispury could have an- 
nounced that Russia has given up her attempt to take 
back Zulfikar—for that is what it comes to—he could 


hardly be expected to say anything definite, and certainly 
no one in the House of Lords expected him to announce 
that Russia had given up her attempt to take back Zulfikar. 
That England will consent to give back Zulfikar as a free 
gift is, it may be hoped, out of the question; and nobody, 
we suppose, expected Lord Satispury to announce that 
orders had been given to make good the Afghan—that is to 
say, the English—claim by force. Mr. Giapstone’s pro- 
ceedings months ago made that impossible for the present. 
Thus the Prime Mrnister could only formally certify the 
deadlock which exists in regard to the point in question, and 
assure his hearers that he and his coll , while not 
attempting to advance beyond the ditch to which Mr. 
GtapstoxE retired, have no intention of retiring beyond 
that ditch. That of itself was satisfactory enough, as also 
was the implied assurance that there has been no thought 
of bartering Maruchak, which the Russians abandoned by 
promise, for Zulfikar, which they are seeking to retain con- 
trary to promise. 

In this way the conversation was not without its value, 
and the most valuable part of it was undoubtedly that which 
regarded, not the Russo-Afghan frontier, but the Afghan 
frontier of India. It is singular, no doubt, that the Duke of 
Marvzoroucs should have been under misapprehension as 
to the ownership of Pishin ; but it may be suspected that he 
is not the only Englishman whose geography is faulty in 
regard to these regions. It is a pity, for this ignorance 
has a distinctly bad effect in facilitating the encroach- 
ments of Russia. If Englishmen knew a little more of 
what surrounds India, and of the Powers to whom that 
surrounding country belongs, it would hardly be possible 
even for the consummate impudence of Russian parti- 
sans in England to represent a mission to Gilgit as some- 
thing aggressive and progressive, likely to arouse the just 
susceptibilities of Russia. It may be foreseen pretty cer- 
tainly that, if the present dispute ever comes to a peaceful 
and definite settlement, it will not be only on the Per- 
sian side that a clear understanding will have to be come 
to as to the limits of Russian extension. Neither the 
Herat route nor the Bamian Pass route is the only way 
from Trans-Oxiana to Hindustan; and the mountain 
regions north of Cashmere can never be allowed to be 
swallowed up with the same culpable indifference as the 
deserts north of Persia. But Gilgit is not of these shadowy 
and debateable regions ; it is almost as much British terri- 
tory as Pishin itself. The announcement, and still better 
the intelligent carrying out, of a systematic plan for occu- 
pying or making good all these outlying posts of India will 
be the very best way of repairing as well as may be the 
culpable inaction of the last few years; and it may be 
hoped that Sir FrepericKk Roserts will make the most of 
his new appointment in supporting such a course of action. 
For many years Englishmen have been warned that to keep 
Russia at a distance from India meant quiet and economy ; 
that the joining of the marches meant an elaborate, costly, 
and troublesome system of vigilance and defence. They 
neglected the warning ; they sometimes, as in the case of 
some well-known politicians, pooh-poohed it, and pro- 
nounced its fulfilment practically impossible. The fulfil- 
ment is now accomplished, and the predicted burden has 
come upon us. It only remains to bear it as sturdily and 
as intelligently as possible, and the complete absence both 
of intelligence and sturdiness in the policy of Lord Riron 
is the best excuse for the attack on the late Viceroy with 
which Lord diversified his Indian 
Statement on Thursday. The uncompromising tone of that 
Statement in reference to the defence of India itself needed 
no excuse at all. ; 

Entirely destitute as the Marquess of Satispury’s speech 
was of the faintest flavour of defiance, it would be a mistake 
for any Englishman to conceal from himself that the policy 
which Mr. GiapstonE fell back upon instead of taking a 
bolder one, and which has made the taking of a bolder one 
by his successors for the present impossible, is, after all, a 
war policy. It is a war policy, no doubt, at several re- 
moves; but still it is a war policy, while, ical as 
it may seem, the bolder policy still possible a few years, if 
not a few months, ago would have been a peace policy. The 
one course put simply came to this—‘ keep Russia back at 
“such a distance that she can do no mischief”; the other 
says, “ Russia will have to be fought with, probably more 
“ than once, so let us get ready to fight at fair advantage.” 
We are making (there should be no mistake about that) a 
barrier such as that between France and Germany or 
tween Germany and Russia—a barrier to be fought over and 
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‘fought from in the future. No such barrier ever prevented 


war, as war can be prevented by simply keeping two nations 
apart; it only makes war more easy to carry on. And as 
this policy was, it must be presumed, deliberately chosen, 
and as it is evidently now the only one left, it probably does 
not matter very much whether time is given to Russia on 
her side to lengthen her cords and strengthen her stakes. 
We have, apparently, elected to take the defensive, not of 
course—as those who have studied the plans of English 
soldiers for the meeting Russia know—a defensive of mere 
inert resistance, but still defence, and not attack. This 
being so, and as we cannot make the Russians attack us 
before they choose, the delay need do no very great harm. 
We have settled to take the first buffet, and our business is 
to get good vantage on our heads to receive it. Apparently 
that is being done. The more cheerful tone with which the 
—— of Herat resisting a coup de main is spoken of 

y those who know is a good sign, though we believe that 
general military opinion holds under present circumstance 
the recapture of Herat after a Russian repulse to be more 
probable than the successful holding of it against continued 
Russian attack. That is one of the penalties of the back- 
ward policy, and it must be paid. The occupation of 
Candahar is a different matter; but it may, of course, 
be allowed frankly that it would be impossible to occupy 
Candahar now while continuing to carry on friendly ne- 
gotiations with the Russian Government. All things 
considered, therefore, and especially the fact that Mr. 
GtapsToNE has made a forward policy for the present 
impossible, the delay of those negotiations need cause no 
great uneasiness. The chapter of political accidents is long, 
but unless that chapter is opened few persons, we believe, 
expect to see the Zulfikar difficulty settled before the end 
of this year. It may, however, be pointed out that the 
Russians are playing a rather dangerous game from their 
own point of view. Even in the case of the return to 
power of the advocates of Scuttle, it is by no means certain 
that Mr. Grapstone’s singularly keen self-love would not 
make him unwilling to abandon a point of his own raising, 
while a Tory majority would make it necessary for Russia 
either to fight at once or to yield in a manner rendered all 
the more damaging by her months of resistance. It is, 
however, probable that the miserable irresolution of English 
policy for five years has had so strong an effect on Russian 
minds that they cannot believe in an English Government 
ies to un- 
deceive them. But a candid friend might point out that 
Russia would do much more wisely to yield gracefully and 
at once. It will cost her little, for her railways are not 
ready, and though she can afford diamond swords now and 
then, she can hardly afford a great Transcaspian war. As 
for Englishmen, despite all the foolish talk about Russo- 
phobia, there are probably not a dozen men in the country 
who have the slightest objection to Russia if she would be 
good enough to keep her hands from picking and stealing. 
A neighbour whose landmarks are in such a progressive and 
unsettled condition that you never know when they may 
make their appearance in your own cabbage-garden is a 
very unpleasant neighbour. And the conviction of this 
simple fact is the ground of all the Russophobia that we 
ever heard of in England. 


MORE OF THE AMERICAN JOKE. 


N one of his novels Mr. James Payn mentions a little 
boy who conceived “The Joke” to be an invisible but 
personal spiritual essence. He was led to this view (cha- 
racteristic of the earliest stage of thought) by hearing the 
cook say that she “ could not see the joke” of this or that. 
Americans do allow that, like the cook, we Europeans 
“ cannot see the joke,” the “great American joke,” as 
some of them call it. Perhaps they will also admit that 
persons from the Eastern States cannot see the joke of the 
great West. Mr. Cuancs, in a recent letter to the papers, 
describes the latest development of the Western joke; and 
we confess that, from a deplorable lack of humour, we do not 
see it. Too much does it resemble that form of Irish 
humour, the “carding” of women, the maiming of cattle, 
the beating of farmers into jelly, and the shooting of ladies 
on their way home from church. These Irish jokes even 
Mr. Bricut, with all his noted aptitude for ideas, has re- 
cently admitted his inability to see. The latest American 
joke also resembles the old Greek or Italian national joke— 
the capture of travellers by brigands. Americans may say 
that their joke, like many of their idioms and words, was 


really brought over from England. Now we readily admit 
that highway robbery was at one time practised in England; 
but we do not remember that it was ever looked on by the 
oman and press wholly as a humorous performance. is, 

owever, is the modern Western view of highway robbery 
according to the experience of Mr, CHance. 

To shorten a long story, Mr. Cuancg, with his wife, was 
on the way to the Yosemite Valley, and had reached that 
part of the journey where a hundred miles of road is covered 
ina kind of char-d-banc, drawn by six horses. This “ stage” 
was arrested by a number of men armed with rifles and 
revolvers, who easily robbed the weaponless passengers, 
threatened the ladies with pistols, and carried off “the box 
“of the Wells Fargo Express Company, containing money 
“and valuables.” The “stage” was then allowed to move 
on, and three hours later some Indians (“ friendlies,” we 
presume) were sent to ca*:h the malefactors. They have 
not yet, we believe, captured those evildoers. Mr. Cuance, 
being but an Englishman, was a little surprised to find 
that “it is always attempted to hush up” these jests in 
California, and that “when the newspapers do allude to 
“them at all it is generally in a humorous vein,” probably 
with frequent allusions to Brer Harte. The fact seems 
to be that highway robbery in California is much on 
the footing of the Vendetta in Corsica or the Camorra in 
Sicily. Quiet people, naturally, do not like it. But there 
it is, “racy of the soil,” as the saying goes. So patriotic 
California, not being able to put down highway robbery 
altogether, takes it as a little local joke when it does occur. 
Landlord-shooting, and the securing of “ ox-tail soup” from 
the living ox, are, in the same way, or have been, stock 
subjects for the wit of patriotic Irish members of Parliament. 
Doubtless the people of New Caledonia think cannibalism 
prodigiously comic, and polyandry is treated with cheery 
resignation by the Nairs. Americans “ belonging to the 
“ district ” amused themselves by frightening Mr. CHance 
with stories of robbery, just as a festive Fijian might alarm 
the white tourist by anecdotes of man-eating. But Mr. 
Cuance found that Americans from the Eastern States did 
not see the joke any more than he did, or than we do, 


In reply to Mr. Cuance does Mr. C. F. Bucktey, who is 
not only a Bachelor of Arts but a Doctor of Medicine, and 
signs with all his honour-giving letters, take up the pen. 
He says the papers do not hush up robberies, and we really 
think he must be right, for to “ hush up” anything is by no 
means the manner of the Western press. He adds that the 
Government always offers 200/. for highway robbers, and 
that the detectives of Wells and Fargo are excellent :— 
“There has not been an individual of the highwayman 
“class in the Pacific States for the past twenty years who 
“has not already paid the penalty of his crime either 
“on the scaffold or in a felon’s cell” Yet Mr. Cuance’s 
experience demonstrates that this does not discourage the 
others. With regard to the joke Mr. Buckisy writes— 
and his words need no comment on their simple grandeur 
—‘The people of California pay very trifling attention to 
“ the loss or gain of sums money that seem important 
“ elsewhere ” (this is good), “and I can imagine a good deal 
“of mirth on their part at the just indignation of Mr. 
“ Cuance.” Why, that is precisely what Mr. Cuance com- 
plained of; he was robbed in California, and insulted in 
a cowardly manner by armed thieves, and the Californians 
laughed at him on that account. Mr. Mackenzip, lately 
returned from those parts, heard that a little girl had been 
killed and a man wounded by the pistols of the passengers 
themselves. This is part of the joke, perhaps, the Cali- 
fornian joke; but no, we do not see it, and we do not 
expect it to be detected by New Yorkers or Bostonians. 
It is a joke that does not bear transplanting. 


THE REPORT OF THE ADMIRALTY COMMITTEE. 


HE Report of the Select Committee appointed a few 
weeks ago to inquire into the “expenditure and 

“ liabilities” of the Admiralty is fw interesting enough 
to arouse a strong wish for more of the same sort of thing. 
As the Committee point out, the terms of the reference to 
them were strictly limited. They were to inquire into the 
causes of the blunder in drawing up the accounts of the 
expenditure of the share of the Vote of Credit which fell to 
the Admiralty. As a matter of course, they have confined 
themselves to the matter in hand, but they have found 
out enough to justify them in making one observation on 
the subject of Admiralty administration which is of very 
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‘Admiralty hoped to recover part of it by realizing assets. 
‘The Committee were perfectly right to abstain from general 
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wide application. They find that a much stricter financial 
control is required in the department. It is particularly 
needed in the case of extraordinary expenditure, but it is 
also required at all times. In other words, the Committee 
have seen enough to convince them that the whole system 
is bad, and it cannot be said that they have been hasty in 
coming to this conclusion. Lord Nortusroox and those of 
the permanent officials who were examined seem to have 
taken the view that the exceptional circumstances accounted 
for everything and to have spoken with the freedom of con- 
scious rectitude. The exceptional circumstances were, of 
course, the preparations for war and the conduct of actual 
military operations. It is very characteristic of our official 
notions of what makes good administration that the Admi- 
ralty—and as much might be said of the War Office—con- 
siders fighting as a disorderly interruption of their proper 
work, e theory of the public is that these departments 
exist for the express purpose of Preparing for and con- 
ducting a war. When, therefore, they break down, or 
even get into confusion in their accounts, under the pressure 
of this exceptional circumstance, it would appear that they 
are unfit for the duties they have to discharge. The Com- 
mittee, though confining itself strictly to the matter in hand, 
obviously leans to that opinion. 


The evidence it produces in support of its judgment is 
undoubtedly grainy The Committee sketches the history 
of the blunder in the Estimates, and accounts for it in two 
ways. In the first place, it shows how the practice of 

ucting from one estimate to cover another—that hateful 
thing virement, in short—leads to confusion. Then it 
shows how the habit of carrying accounts in one’s head, 
which was freely indulged in both by Lord Norrusproox 
and one of the permanent officials at least, led inevitably 
to omitting items in the Estimates. As an instance of the 
former practice, which for the rest they nowhere call by its 
name, they cite the reduction of an estimate of transport, in 
respect of military and naval preparations, from 652,000. 
to. 500,000/., made, on the authority of Lord Norraprook, 
under the impression that an equivalent saving might be 
made on the other side of the vote—namely, in “ Transport 
“in respect of Egypt and the Soudan.” ‘This practice of 
taking from Perer to provide for Paut, though bad at all 
times, might not have led to the mistake in the Estimates if 
the accounts had been well looked after; but the Com- 
mittee has discovered that they were not. Lord Nortuprook 
relieved Sir Toomas Brassey of a large part of his duties as 
Parliamentary Secretary, and looked after it himself. It is 
the Secretary’s duty to exercise a general financial control. 
This was what Lord Norrusrook undertook to do, and he 
did it by keeping the accounts in his head. When the 
abbot plays at dice, what is to be expected of the lay 
brother? Mr. Bavauan, of the Transport Department, 
kept his books in the same fashion. As he explained to the 
Committee, there was no weekly estimate of liabilities in- 
curred kept in his office. Entries were duly made in the 


proper books of course; but Mr. Bavenan trusted to his | 
own long experience to enable him to guess at the figure | 
the outlay and liabilities were reaching. The Committee 


_— out that he was generally right, except as regards the 


ndian transport, which went all wrong. Another illustra- 
tion of the Admiralty’s business habits is to be found in the 
Committee’s statement that the deficit revealed by Lord | 
Grorce Hamitton was known on the 4th of June, four 
days before the vote which upset Mr. Guavstone’s Cabinet, 
and was passed over by Mr. Cuitpers in the House, 
not because it was “ omitted in error,” but because the 


observations ; but those who are in positions of more freedom 
may point out that here is another example of the ex- 
pedients used to spare the feelings of the House of Com- 
mons. A&sets were to be got rid of, probably at an immense 
loss, to meet liabilities, and then the country was to be told 
that money had been saved; whereas, in point of fact, 
there had been a heavy loss on the sale of the goods, 
which will have to be bought all over again next time. 
There is an official in the Admiralty called Accountant- 
General ; but the Committee find that he has no powers 
to maintain a proper financial control, and it has not been 
his practice to do even as much as he might. He neither 
called Lord Nortusroox’s attention to the absence of 
weekly accounts, nor even to the neglect of his own 
recommendations attached to a minute of the First 
Lord’s, but never “ formally communicated by him fon 
Lord Nortusroox| to the Transport Department.” 


Accountant-General feared to disturb the tranquillity of 
his Lordship’s head, which was just then full of accounts. 
This interesting picture contains the gist of the Report. It 
presents us with a view of an Accountant-General not 
accounting, anda First Lord shaking accounts together in 
his head till they settle into something which can be pre- 
sented to Parliament. 


THE NEW UMBRELLA. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN has come to the rescue of those 
who pine foracry. Mr. Recinatp Brett thought he 
was going to have the grand old umbrella held aloft for 
him once more. The grand old proprietor declines to unfurl 
it; but Mr. CuamBer.arn is there, with a comparatively 
new, if not particularly grand, article, and we hope Mr. 
Brett, as a profane story has it, is “ jolly thankful.” It is 
only in comparison that the proffered implement is new. 
Actually Mr. CuamBerLaINn has been struggling to get it 
open for some time; but, partly owing to the efficacy of 
perseverance, and partly to his having emerged from the 
winds that beat upon Whitehall into a position of greater 
freedom and less responsibility, he has this week enjoyed a 
greater measure of success in expanding the elegant folds 
than has hitherto been his. 

Kingston-upon-Hull is the favoured spot selected for the 
setting up of the standard (to use an older and perhaps 
more dignified metaphor) round which the Liberals are 
invited to rally. Kingston-upon-Hull is not, as the crow 
flies, very far from Nottingham, where another standard 
was once set up. It would not be impossible for an in- 
genious person of Whig principles to trace an analogy 
between the course which Mr. CHamBerLaln is prepared to 
follow to victory or, let us say, defeat, and that which the 
proprietor of the Nottingham flag might have pursued if 
things had not turned out unfavourably for his designs. 
For the enemies of Cuares I. have accused him of wanting 
to tax people for the benefit of other people, and of not 
realizing that it is the duty of persons in power to study the 
welfare of the whole nation and not only of a privileged 
class. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s purpose is sufficiently clear, and 
may be summed up in the genteel word “ conveying.” 
His doctrines are profusely illustrated with reference to a 
few particular subjects, each one of the greatest interest. 
All the illustrations were striking, and some of them ex- 
tremely funny. Perhaps the funniest of all were those in 
which Mr, CHAMBERLAIN expounded his ideas of what 
ought to be done with what he calls the “ Land-laws.” 
He appears to have been studying, not without profit, some 
independent criticisms offered to him after his jaunt to 
Market Lavington in the company of Mr, Jesse CoLiincs 
and Mr. Saunpers. He has learnt that the “ law of pri- 
“ mogeniture,” which, on that occasion, he expressed his de- 
termination to “ ,»” isalaw which operates only in those 
cases where the owner of the land dies without having made 
a will and where there has been no settlement or other dis- 
position in his lifetime of the interest which he might have 
devised. Accordingly he now wants the abolition of “the 
“ custom of primogeniture.” This appears to mean that 
he wants a statute making it impossible for a man to devise 
the bulk of his real property to or settle it upon his eldest 
son. This would be “ free-trade in land.” Presumably 
there would be free-trade in corn if the law said to the 
merchant “ You shall not buy your corn wherever you ma 
“ choose ; you must and shall buy it at home [or abroad], 
“ and in order to make you do so there shall be a duty of 
“ zol. a quarter on all corn grown abroad [or at home].” 
Then entails are to be abolished ; but, as it was made pos- 
sible to break entails in the reign of Henry VIL., easy in 
1833, and the simplest thing in the world in 1882, it is not 
easy to see how that would carry us much further. But, 
besides these reforms, transfer is to be cheapened and titles 
registered. If a really effective method of doing either 
were devised, no one would be so much pleased as the 
owners of land; but, inasmuch as the value of “ free-trade 
“in land” lies in the expectation of its advocates that it 
will somehow cause the land to be taken away from its 
owners and given to somebody else, these are obviously 
subsidiary features in the scheme. The necessity for free- 
trade in land was proved by what Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
had seen in his visit, along with Mr. SaunpErs, to “a 
“ beautiful part of the county of Wiltshire.” It seems to 
be a curious part of the county of Wiltshire, too. For 
the owners of land there have taken a “ caprice” into their 
heads, They will not let their land. There are numbers of 
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people only too anxious to take it, and to give a “fair and 
“ reasonable” rent for it, but the capricious owners refuse all 
their offers, and the land is actually going out of cultivation. 
We remember to have heard before, from time to time, com- 
laints of landlords about the number of farms they had in 
we) and the difficulty which they had in finding tenants at 
any rent ornone. But now it seems that this was all a pre- 
tence, and that these very landlords are only doing without 
the rents that might be got from their property because 
they like it. Their caprice has certainly not been often 
equalled. Mr. CuamBeR.arIn proposes to meet it not only 
by establishing free-trade, but by empowering local authori- 
ties to “ step in” wherever it strikes them that there might 
with propriety be labourers’ cottages or allotments, and buy 
the land compulsorily, and make them. But there must be 
no enhanced price for compulsory sale. Let the landlord 
receive the “ value which a willing purchaser would pay to 
“a willing seller in the open market.” As there is no 
willing seller, and probably would be no willing purchaser 
in the open market, this value would no doubt in many 
instances be nothing at all, and in this way a large part of 
the land question might be satisfactorily settled. : 
But the umbrella covered other things besides land. It 
covered the sea, for one thing, over and frequently into 
which sailors are driven, generally avoidably, by the “ ig- 
“ norance, negligence, and cupidity of shipowners.” Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, patronized and supported by Mr. Piimsoxt, 
who sat by his side interjecting accusations of murder as 
often as he got his cue, ably demonstrated, from evidence 
which the Royal Commission on Shipping had not yet re- 
ported, the nefarious abominations habitual with most of 
those who send other people down to the sea in ships. His 
account of how, when his efforts to pass the Bill which he 
now declares to have been totally inadequate had been 
defeated by a mixture of interest and partisanship, he “ felt 
“ it very deeply,” and implored Mr. Guapstone “ to allow 
“ him to resign his office,” and how Mr. Guapstoyg, with 
the “ most generous and kind consideration,” persuaded him 
that it was his duty to stay where he was, was as touching 
as the hearts of the shipowners are black. Therefore down 
with that corrupt interest. If only such obligations can be 
laid upon the shipowners as to render their trade unlikely 
to yield any profits, they will leave off trading; the English 
trade and the carrying trade will go to the ships of other 
countries, English sailors (unless they go into foreign ser- 
vices and cease to be any concern of ours) will have no 
opportunity of being drowned, and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN will 
be able to pose as the sailor’s truest friend. 
Then school fees must be abolished. Free education must 
be recognized as the right of everybody. Demoralize and 


pauperize the people? Not a bit of it, any more than it 


demoralizes and pauperizes the abominable middle and un- 
speakahle upper classes to go to endowed schools and uni- 
versities. For, since it is the obvious right, if not the duty, of 
the State to confiscate all endowments, every private endow- 
ment that they do not confiscate is a continuing free public 
gift to the paupers who take advantage of it, and not a 
private one at all. Or, to put the argument another way, 
people educated at public schools and universities are 
paupers; and, therefore, why should not everybody be? 
Then once more Mr. CHAMBERLAIN proved that the poor 
man who pays no taxes at all except for tea, coffee, beer, 
spirits, and tobacco has his means of subsistence taxed 
two and a half times as heavily as the rich. (Where does 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN draw the line between and poor f 
‘This he did by the aid of statistics, whose proverbi 
potentialities have never been more severely taxed or more 
splendidly vindicated. 

Such is the new umbrella. As much as possible of the 
land—that unfairly and absurdly profitable subject of in- 
vestment—is to be taken from its present owners and given 
partly to the farmers and partly to the labourers. The 
farmers, by the way, though they are to be allowed some- 
thing, came in for hearty abuse from Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
Tuey are, it seems, very foolish, some of them are even 
believed to vote for Conservatives. Howbeit they are to 
have “ fair” (ie. 75 per cent.?) rents fixed by somebody 
impartial, and the right of choosing their successors is to be 
trausferred, of course for nothing, from their landlords to 
them. ‘The labourers are to have cottages and allotments, 
and have got praised as well, because they never voted for 
Conservatives, and never will. The under-burdened rate- 
payers are to pay for the schooling of the children of those 
who pay few rates or none. Taxation, not necessarily 
Income-tax (screw-makers pay Income-tax), but taxation at 


large, is to be graduated, so that the more industrious you 
are the larger proportion of your earnings will go in taxes; 
The shipping trade (but not the screw trade) is to be put 
down. “ We have been suffering,” says Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
who ought to know, “from a depression in trade unex- 
“ ampled in its intensity and duration.” This must be put 
an end to by the several methods just stated. Therefore let 
all good Liberals rally under the new umbrella. 


LORD WEMYSS CONTRA MUNDUM, 


WEMYSS and Lord Bramwe struggle gallantly 
against a current which they may perhaps find them- 
selves unable to stem. It is a curious illustration of popular 
levity and caprice that they should be accused of defending 
as a paradox what was a few years ago regarded as a truism. 
The worshippers of fortune have often ridiculed the tra- 
ditional housewife who attempted to protect her own 
doorstep from the flowing tide. It is nevertheless per- 
missible to sympathize with human energy exerted in 
defence of human comfort even when it is opposed to 
blind elemental forces. In his latest protest against the 
tendencies which he includes under the general name 
of Socialism, Lord Wemyss is only defending the institu- 
tion of property as the indispensable basis of civilization. 
It is not his fault that sophists and demagogues have 
brought into debate fundamental principles which lose some 
of their practical value when they are no longer taken 
for granted. Property, if it has any meaning, involves 
the right of every man to do what he will with his own. 
The obvious limitations or corollaries of the proposition are 
perfectly consistent with the general theory. Use thine 
own so as not to injure that which belongs to another is so 
far a superfluous precept that it relates to a subject-matter 
outside the original definition. Alienwm and tuum are 
terms which mutually exclude one another, and both of 
them equally assume an absolute proprietary right. The 
conscious or unconscious Socialist commences his aggression 
by contending that this or that article of property might be 
more useful if it were handed over to a new possessor or to 
the community. Nothing can be easier than to discover 
cases in which a field or a sum of money might produce a 
larger return through some change of cultivation or invest- 
ment; but no accumulation of such instances would com- 
pensate for the abolition or diminution of the security which 
is the indispensable motive power of profitable exertion. 

It may seem strange that Lord Wemyss should address 
his sermons against Socialism to a congregation so thoroughly 
converted to his creed as the House of Lords ; but a member 
of a branch of the Legislature cannot be expected to reserve 
his arguments for a humbler audience ; and the House of 
Lords shares the responsibility for some recent measures 
which severe economists may not unreasonably disapprove. 
Lord Wemyss was not sufficiently careful to distinguish be- 
tween two entirely different kinds of legislation.’ Some of 
the proposals which he denounced have nothing to do with 
Socialism, even if he is right in considering that they are in- 
expedient. A rich Whig peer had told Lord Wemyss that 
he thought himself fortunate in getting rid of Mr. Cu1upErs, 
because he was the author of the scheme for reducing the 
interest of the Three per Cents. The failure of the plan has 
perhaps for the time discredited the judgment of the financier 
who miscalculated his opportunity ; but Mr. Curupers’s 
object was highly desirable, and the means by which he 
hoped to attain it were indisputably legitimate. The whole 
of the National Debt is liable to be paid off at the discre- 
tion of the State; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for the time being has both the right and the duty of re- 
borrowing for the purpose on the most favourable terms 
which he can obtain. More than thirty years ago Mr. 
G.apsTONE contemplated a reduction from three per cent. 


' to two and a half; and he would probably have succeeded 


in the experiment but for the outbreak of the Russian war. 
Mr. CuipErs, after the lapse of a generation, once more 
found Russia in his way. It had not been his business to 
inquire whether commutation would have diminished the 
income of a Whig peer who must have known the con- 
ditions under which he became a public creditor, Rich 
proprietors and capitalists ought to be the last to deprecate 
the strict fulfilment of any contract to which they may be 
parties. French Finance Ministers, who have frequently 
declined to reduce the interest on the debt through fear of 
unpopularity, are more obnoxious than Mr. Curupgas to the 
of Sociali 
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There may be some difference of opinion as to the ex- 
iency of Lord Wemyss’s protests, even where they are 
tter founded than his censure of Mr. CuILpErs. 
Sauissury and Lord GranvitLE concurred in a good- 
humoured remonstrance against the policy of examining too 
closely the principle of some ular and questionable 
measures. Yord RANVILLE ad ed the statement that he 
agreed with much of Lord Wemyss’s speech, and also with 
many of Lord Sauissury’s unfavourable criticisms. In 
other words, he objected both to Socialistic innovations 
and to an unnecessarily candid record of concessions 
which may afterwards be erected into precedents. Lord 
Savispury repeated the familiar argument that the Poor- 
law involves a recognition of the debt which property is 
supposed to owe to want. Lord Bramwe wt replied that the 
burden of keeping those who are in extreme need from 
starvation is exceptional, and that other relations ought not 
to be regulated by the principles which apply to an extreme 
case. Lord Sauispury argued, in substance, that the de- 
mand for a provision of healthier dwellings for the poor was 
almost as urgent as the claim of paupers to be kept alive. 
He also accused Lord Wemyss and those who shared his 
opinions of maintaining the theory that the public resources 
ought in no case to be applied to the relief of distress. It 
is possible that cases of overwhelming necessity may arise ; 
and, on the other hand, Lord Wemyss and Lord BramMweLu 
do good service by calling attention to every violation of 
the rule which renders property inviolable. On the great 
majority of issues which are likely to be raised in practice 
Lord Sa.ispury would probably agree with Lord Wemyss. 
They will not have long to wait for a challenge from the 
inveterate enemies of property. The agitators seem to 
have agreed on the policy of connecting spoliation with the 
plausible scheme of e extending the system of local govern- 
ment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN proposes, as a first instalment of the 
ransom of property, that Councils elected by household 
suffrage should be authorized to purchase land by com- 
petition for the purpose of reselling it or letting it in small 
portions to occupying tenants or purchasers. The whole 
scheme, unless it is simply predatory in its design, depends 
on the assumption that small holdings which have almost 
disappeared through the operation of economic causes may 
hereafter be profitably occupied. No projector has at any 
time proposed to effect so enormous a change on the ground 
of a theory which may prove to be fundamentally erroneous, 
If the occupiers who have been installed at the expense of 
their richer neighbours fail to thrive, the demagogues have 
apparently not considered what is to be done with their 
holdings, or indeed how the population is to be maintained. 
The compulsory purchase will in the first instance be a 
‘fiction and a fraud. The owners who are to be bought 
out against their will are also to provide the purchase- 
money. A landlord or a number of landlords who may 
own a whole parish ultimately pay the whole of the rates. 
Mr. Guapstone is so deeply convinced of their exclusive 
liability that he has sometimes described the rates as a per- 
manent incumbrance on the land, from which the owner 
has as little claim to be relieved as if the case were that of 
tithes. It follows that the owner will be the buyer as well 
as the seller of the land on which Mr. CuamBERLAIN is to 
try his philanthropic experiments. Between vendor and 
purchaser an entirely new estate will be carved out for the 
occupying tenant or freeholder. If the owner is allowed to 
retain any portion of his property he will, after buying his 
own land, probably have to maintain as paupers the in- 
solvent occupiers who have appropriated the rest. The 
security which may consist of a legal charge on the dis- 
tributed territories will be utterly worthless. If the original 
owner recovers possession, he wil] be liable to a second sub- 
division, as soon as the householders think proper to repeat 
their experiment. 

Lord Sa.tssury’s implied definition of lawful interference 
with proprietary rights would in practice only include cases 
in which an independent or supreme authority has decided 
on the application of public resources to private needs. The 
advocates of the novel system of local government propose to 
entrust the expenditure of local revenue to those who are 
to profit directly by the outlay. Irish County Boards will 
scarcely take the trouble to affect a disinterested regard for 
the public welfare. They will buy as much land as suits 
their purpose out of funds provided by the landlords, and 
they will appropriate their acquisitions to their own imme- 
diate use, after allowing a share to their constituents. The 


may take a certain time; but the temptation of legalized 
robbery will not be long resisted. The householders and 
the Councils which they will elect have everything to gain 
by spoliation of their richer neighbours, and they have 
nothing to lose. Agitators against landed property who 
think that plunder will be restrained by an arbitrary 
barrier will certainly be ry: pe Personal property 
has almost from the date of the original Poor Law, and 
more especially since the imposition of the so-called Land- 
tax, escaped its proper contribution to local rates. If Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN carries the revolutionary measures which he 
includes in the term local government, the sovereign 
assemblies which are to be erected in every county will 
assuredly not allow capitalists, or rate-farmers, or trades- 
men to enjoy continued immunity. Even less vigilant 
ians of the rights of property than Lord Wemyss and 
rd BraMWELL will find it necessary to watch the projects 
which pass under the name of local government. Extortion 
by Act of Parliament would be more tolerable than pro- 
vincial exactions of ransom. 


THE GORDON MEMORIAL. 


T is some weeks since we announced the probability of 
an amalgamation of the Mansion House Fund with the 
Gordon Boys’ Camp Fund. This event has, we are happy to 
say, taken place, and the two Committees have been joined 
in a single Council under the presidency of the Prince 
or Watzs. The scheme of the establishment of a hospital 
at Port Said having fallen through, the joint Committees 
adopted the idea of a Boys’ Home as a national memorial to 
General Gorpon, and have empowered the Executive Com- 
mittee, consisting of Lord Napier of Magdala, Chairman, 
the Lorp Mayor, Mr. Watrer, M.P., Sir Jonn Cowe tt, 
Sir Dicuton Propyy, Lord Watprecrave, Hon. Hattam 
Tennyson, General Lynepocno Garpiner, Lieut.-General 
Hicernson, Colonel Geary, Lord Harris, Sir H. Verney, 
M.P., &c., to take immediate to into execu- 
tion “a scheme for the foundation of a home for the 
“education and maintenance of fifty boys as a com- 
“ mencement.” The available funds amount to 22,000l., 
of which 18,o00/. were derived from the Mansion House 
Fund. The annual cost of each boy is estimated at 22/. 
This figure is somewhat higher than the average estimate 
for boys at industrial schools, and will, therefore, give 
a larger margin for educational expenses. The boys will 
enter at ages varying from fourteen to sixteen, and will 
remain till they reach eighteen. They will be elected by 
the Committee, and not by the votes of subscribers, the 
only conditions essential to any candidate’s eligibility being 
freedom from physical infirmity such as would disqualify 
him for an active career, genuine poverty and destitution, 
and proof that he has not been convicted of crime. Besides 
military training and discipline, to which the whole school 
will be subject, instruction will be given in different 
trades, &c., so that when a boy leaves the institution he 
may elect to enter any of the several lines of life for which 
his training has qualified him, free option being left to him 
in this respect: The Gordon Boys’ “ Home,” as it is now 
called, will commence operations this autumn at Fareham 

Fort, on Portsdown Hill ; and will move to its permanent 
quarters at Bagshot, where Government has generously 
presented it with a site of fifty acres, whenever the ne- 

cessary buildings shall be ready for its reception. These 

buildings will give accommodation for fifty boys, and contain 

gymnasiums, kitchens, and workshops. They will be so con- 

structed as to be capable of enlargement in proportion to the 

amount of funds at the disposal of the Committee. Plans 
on a large scale have already been drawn up by Colonel 

Hamitton. Well-known and experienced officers have 

accepted the posts of Commandant and Quartermaster, and 

a competent Secretary has been engaged. 

It isa matter for great congratulation that the Gordon 

Boys’ Home has at last assumed a practical shape and be- 

come an entity. Much, however, remains to be done in 

connexion with it. In a letter to the Times of 22nd July, 

Lord Naprer of Magdala remarks :—“ We cannot conceal 

“ from ourselves that the delay which has unavoidably oc- 

“curred in submitting to General Gorpon’s countrymen 

“ proposals at once appropriate and adequate for a national 

“ memorial of that great and good man has checked the flow 

“ of the contributions which might otherwise have ensured 

“ before now the worthy perpetuation of his name and ex- 


conversion of English ratepayers to systematic dishonesty 


“ample.” There is every reason to suppose that the public 
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mind has been somewhat confused and irritated by the 
number and multiformity of the proposed memorials to 
General Gorpon. But here, at events, is a scheme 
worthy of the name in which it is undertaken. “ The in- 
“ struction ”"—we quote from the advertisement in the 
Times—* the lads will receive at the Home will be of a 
“ nature which will fit them alike for civil employment in 
“ this country and its colonies, and service in the Army, 
“ the Navy, or the Mercantile Marine. The field of action 
“ of this institution has been hitherto unoccupied, and those 
“ most qualified to judge in such matters have expressed 
“ their opinion that the establishment of the Gordon Home 
“ will supply a great want, and convert what is now a con- 
“ stantly growing source of danger to the commonwealth 
“into a body of useful citizens, who shall carry into 
“ after life and turn to account the lessons to be drawn 
“from General Gorpon’s life.” Should the undertaking 
ever attain the magnitude desired by its supporters, we 
prognosticate that it will be productive of the highest and 
greatest good. The experience derived from industrial 
schools and training ships, especially the latter, which 
resemble closely in their aims the Gordon Home, forces this 
belief upon us. Further, there is, we understand, in Algiers 
a military school of this nature which has proved an un- 
qualified success. 

We can only hope, therefore, that when the public is 
satisfied that the undertaking is a stable one they will come 
forward and endow it liberally. As we pointed out in our 
previous notice, there is no sum, however large, that could 
not be expended profitably upon it; but that sum must be 
not so much in the form of subscriptions as in that of an 
endowment fund. 


IRISH LAND. 


HE Irish Land Purchase Bill has not met with serious 
opposition in either House of Parliament. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, who sneered at it on Wednesday night, 
appears to have forgotten that it is substantially similar to 
the measure introduced last year by the Government of 
which he was a prominent member. The monopoly of not 
remembering when he was in office has long been patented 
by Mr. Bricut, and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has no business to 
infringe it. The Bill of which Sir Witu1am Hart Dyke 
moved the second reading on Tuesday in a speech of exceed- 
ing modesty does indeed differ in one important respect 
from that which was brought in by Mr. Trevetyan. The 


late Government proposed that the local rates should be a | PT° 


security against any possible loss to the Imperial exchequer. 
The principle of this proposal is perfectly sound, and, but 


for one insurmountable objection, Lord 


Sir Micnaet Hicxs-Beacu would probably have insisted upon 
it almost as sternly as Mr. Guiapstone and Mr. CuiLpers. 
Unfortunately it was found that a “ baronial guarantee” 
would be fatal to the success of the object promoted by the 
Bill. Its unpopularity would have been extreme, and if such 
a measure as the Irish Land Purchase Bill is not popular, 
it is obviously useless. Therefore the Treasury has had 
to be content with a less perfect form of insurance against 
loss, and the Irish tenants will have the best opportunity 
they are ever likely to obtain of transmuting themselves 
into proprietors. That it is desirable for them to do so 
no one, or scarcely any one, disputes. Opponents of Mr. 
Guapstone’s Land Acts are at least as anxious as those who 
promoted these experiments that the Irish agrarian difficulty 
should be solved, if possible, in this way. The debate in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday, to which Mr. 
Piunxet and Mr. Sxaw-Lerevre made the chief contri- 
butions, showed that there was no heart in the resistance 
that had at one time been threatened. Mr. Saaw-Lerevre, 
who picked as many holes in the Bill as he conveniently 
could without opposing it, believes that a reform of local 
government would make it practicable to exact the now 
obnoxious local guarantee. That is a highly speculative 
opinion, and Mr. Lerevre’s mode of expressing it is not 
without a spice of quackery. There can be no doubt that 
the terms offered to the tenants are liberal beyond pre- 
cedent. By paying four per cent. for forty-nine years 
on the market value of his holding the tenant becomes 
absolute owner. The meaning of this is that a reduced 
rent regularly paid will ultimately extinguish the obligation 
to pay rent at all. It is impossible to go much further 
than that, and if the tenants do not take advantage of the 
opportunity, it must either be because they hope to get the 
land for nothing, or because they do not wish to change 


their present position. One-fifth of the purchase-money 
is to be deposited with the Land Commissioners, who 
will retain it until an equivalent sum has been paid by 
the tenant himself. Subject to this condition the whole 
of the price will be advanced by the State. The ex- 
pediency and value of requiring this deposit are by no 
means clear. The landlord will naturally regard it as a 
hardship, while it will be very little real benefit to the tax- 
payer. The securities which the Treasury will have are 
two. In the first place, it can foreclose on non-payment, 
and so acquire both the fee-simple and the tenant-right, or, 
if that be an inaccurate phrase, the fee-simple including the 
tenant-right. In the second place, it can fall back upon the 
Irish Church surplus, which is estimated at some six or seven 
hundred thousand pounds. As the total sum to be advanced 
under the Bill must not exceed five millions, the surplus is 
not to be despised. But the real security is the land 
itself. 

Only the very sanguine or the very thoughtless can 
disguise from themselves the dangers which beset this form 
of legislation for Ireland. It makes the State the real 
landlord of those who avail themselves of the Bill until the 
whole of the purchase-money has been repaid. In these 
circumstances a strike against rent, especially without the 
useful buffer of the local authority, would be more serious 
than any popular movement that has yet been witnessed in 
Ireland. The justification of the Bill is the simple one of 
necessity—the tyrant’s plea and the statesman’s master. 
Irish land is now practically unsaleable. The owners would 
for the most part be glad to get rid of it on any reasonable 
terms; but reasonable terms are just what, without the 
intervention of Parliament, they cannot obtain. The Bill 
is permissive; for the landlords require no compulsion 
to sell, and the tenants cannot well be compelled 
to buy. The only hope of relieving the deadlock lies in the 
willingness of all parties to assist in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the law. Mr. PLunker was justified in protesting 
against the tone in which Mr. SuHaw-Lerevre, presumably 
without any sinister intention, dilated upon the hope of the 
Irish tenant: for better things. Such a hope, if it un- 
happily exists, can only be compared with Sir ANDREW 
AGUECHEEK’s, and responsible statesmen on both sides are 
bound to discountenance it. Mr. Parne.u’s speech on the 
second reading was unusually, perhaps studiedly, am- 
biguous ; but it seemed to indicate general satisfaction with 
the Bill as far as it went. Mr. Parnett would have been 
wanting to himself if he had not professed to regard the 
position of an English Government as the instalment 
of a debt, to be accepted without gratitude and employed 
without scruple. His ominous reference to “ going further 
“jin the future” was more discouraging than all the stock 
criticisms of Mr. SuHaw-Lerevre. Something, however, 
must be done. The refusal of Lord Dervon’s tenants to 
poy their rent unless it is reduced thirty per cent., and 

is perfectly legal menace of extreme measures, prove, if 
proof were needed, that the Land Acts have not removed 
all difficulties. Judicial rents must be paid under the same 
nalties as any others, and they only last for fifteen years. 
he purchase clauses recognize the fact that the revision of 
rents was not in itself a sufficient settlement, though they 
unfortunately did not carry out to its proper conclusion the 


principle which they acknowledged. 


THE HECLA’S COLLISION. 


4 hy acquittal of the Captain and officer of the watch of 
the LHecla was, considering the evidence, perfectly 
proper. It is not yet known what defence the watch officer 
of the Cheerful can make for himself. He has not been 
heard yet, and his case cannot be stated until the usual 
Board of Trade inquiry is held. Up to the present, however, 
no attempt has been made to contradict the statements of 
Sub-Lieutenant NicHo.son, and from them it seems evident 
that the Hecla was not negligently navigated. As the 
vessels were steaming when the Cheerful was first seen, they 
would have passed clear of one another if they had kept on 
their respective courses. Each had the other on her star- 
board bow, and the way was clear. In ordering the Hecla’s 
helm to be starboarded, Sub-Lieutenant Nicnotson only 
took an extra measure of precaution in obedience to the 
orders of his Captain. The collision was certainly caused by 
the sudden alteration of the Cheerful’s course. Under what 
musapprehension the order to port was given on.board of 
her, or why her officer of the watch thought it necessary to 
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give any order at all, may be explained, but no statement 
on the subject has yet been made, and it looks impossible 
that any can be made which can attach any sort of blame 
to the officers of the Hecla. From the care which Captain 
MarxkuHam in his defence took to show that his ship was 
not going at an undue speed, it would appear that he was 
afraid of being accused of going too quickly through fog. 
If such an accusation was to be brought, it may be considered 
as effectually disposed of. The Hecla was going at little over 
half-speed, and the supposed fog seems to have been mainly 
the creation of the over-hasty newspaper reporter. 

: It is, we suppose, inevitable that the steering qualities of 
the Hecla are far from being above reproach. According to 
the report of her officers, she is difficult to manage, and 
turns very slowly. When we hear of these things the 
natural tendency is to suppose that the Dockyards are to 
blame again; the faults of the Hecla, though of another 
kind, seem to goso well with the defects of the Ajax and the 
Agamemnon. Some suspicions on this point are pardon- 
able after the many remarkable feats of the Admiralty’s 
builders; but the Hecla has probably only the inevitable 
defects of her qualities. She was built to carry stores and 
to go fast. A vessel of that kind must necessarily be built 
on the lines of an ocean passenger ship; that is, she must 
be very long, and proportionately difficult to turn. The 
ship which will combine every good quality may be baptized 
the “Black Tulip” when she is built; but we do not 
expect to hear of her afloat in our time. It is possible, too, 
that this collision will revive the old and well-established 
dispute about the rule of the road. Captain P. H. Cotoms, 
who has had much to say about it, has published a treatise 
on his familiar theme. 


arguments he has addressed to the Board of Trade and 
others at various times of late years. In this treatise 
Captain Coroms makes it very plain that he has a poor 
opinion of the wisdom of these rules. Itis further manifest 
that he has a sailor’s dislike for hearing landsmen laying down 
the law on any maritime matter. He has a gird here and 
there at Sir Tuomas Gray as an authority on the rule of 
the road, but then he accepts Dr. Lusntneton, who also was 
alandsman. To be sure, the Admiralty judge can be quoted 
in support of his own view, and that makes a great dif- 
ference. On the merits of Captain Cotoms’s quarrel with 
the modern rules of the road, which are after all tolerably 
old, we desire to be supposed to speak with becoming 
modesty, but we have to confess to finding some difficulty in 
accepting his reasoning. Stated briefly, his view would seem 
to be that, if a smash happens in consequence of disobedience 
to a rule, the blame falls on the rule. He objects to 
Article 15 (by which vessels meeting end on are both to 
port their helm), on the ground that if one does it isenough, 
and that if one does and the other starboards a collision is 
very likely to ensue. We can easily believe both siate- 
ments; but if each vessel obeys the rule no harm can 
happen, and if an option is left there would be an endless 
confusion in deciding where the blame for a collision lay. 
In the case of a direct breaking of the rule we see very 
little ground to hesitate in deciding who is in the wrong. 
Certainly it is not the vessel which sticks to the rule. If a 
law is to be changed because unpleasantness happens when 
it is violated, there will have to be a considerable recasting 
of the common and statute law of this country. Before a 
rule can be said to be wrong, it must be shown that com- 
plete obedience to it leads inevitably to a disaster. 


MISS NEAVE AND DR: HATHERLEY. 


Ht Nyt verdict of the jury in the case of Miss Nave, 
though it is open to the idle charge of being “ neither 
“one thing nor the other,” is perfectly consistent with 
justice and common sense. “Good Heavens! man,” said 
Sypvey Smirn, when he was met with the objection to 
which we have referred, “why should it be either one thing 
“ or the other?” The Arrorney-GENERAL, for the purposes 
of advocacy, told the jury, apparently without contradiction 
from the Bench, that the sole question for them was 
whether the plaintiff had been insane or not when the 
defendant signed the certificate on which the action was 
brought. The Lorp Cuter Justice, however, very properly 
ruled that the defendant would not be liable in damages if 
he had acted honestly and with reasonable care. For a sane 


His Dangers of the Modern Rule of 
the Road (Portsmouth : Grirrin & Co.) is a restatement of - 


to be confined in a lunatic asylum is no doubt a pain- 
ful hardship, even when the line which separates eccen- 
tricity from imbecility has been almost reached. But, if 
medical men were pecuniarily responsible for making a 
mistake, it would simply be impossible to obtain their 
assistance in shutting up lunatics at all. That the law does 
not at present provide adequate safeguards against sane 
persons being sent to asylums has been proved by recent 
events, and the truth has been publicly acknowledged 
by the present as well as by the late Administration. 
Whatever may be thought of the rights, the wrongs, 
or the conduct of Mrs. Weipon, now unfortunately in 
gaol, it cannot be denied that some of her numerous law- 
suits have been productive of public advantage. On the 
other hand, her success has made doctors pardonably re- 
luctant to sign certificates of lunacy; for juries may 
not always rightly distinguish either between the sanity 
and lunacy of the patient or between error and miscon- 
duct on the part of the practitioner. The fullest, investi- 
gation has failed to disclose any evidence of recklessness or 
bad faith on the part of Dr. Harnertey. He derived no 
benefit from Miss NEave’s incarceration, except a guinea for 
signing the certificate ; while, if he had come to the conclu- 
sion that she was perfectly sane, he would have been equally 
entitled to remuneration for his professional services. Some 
of the jurors seem to have been dissatisfied with the inter- 
pretation placed upon their verdict by the Lorp Curer 
Justice. It is, of course, for the Court to determine what 
may be the legal effect of particular findings, though there 
have been instances where juries successfully asserted their 
right to find a general verdict on the whole case. Scarcely 
any one will deny that, even if the inferences drawn by the 
jury in this instance from the evidence are sound (as to 
which there is, of course, room for difference of opinion), 
Dr. HaTHERLEY ought not to be punished for the fallibility 
which he shares with the most self-confident of scientific 
witnesses. 

The question whether an individual is insane is sometimes 
as difficult, and as capable of being discussed for ever, as the 
question what constitutes insanity. In a criminal court in- 
sanity is defined by authority, which has, however, been dis- 
puted even on technical grounds, to mean ignorance either 
of the nature of the act done or of its wrongful character. 
In a Court of Probate it means such a derangement of the 
mind as must be presumed to have influenced the testator 
when he made his will. These instances are enough to 
show that what juries have to decide is not an abstract 
speculation in physiology, but a concrete matter of proba- 
bilities. The jury in this case found that four years ago, 
when Miss NEAvVE was sent to the Brook House Asylum at 
Clapton, she was not dangerous to herself or others. That 
she had what are called “delusions” is evident. She was 
apparently much given to meditation upon the misdeeds of 
the Jesuits, whom she regarded as the authors of all or most 
evil. Now, of course, anybody has a legal right to believe 
anything he pleases about the Jesuits. He may think that 
they bring the cholera, or keep away the rain, or raise the 
price of bread, or cause the trees in Kensington Gardens to 
dry up and wither. He may hold all these views, and yet 
be a harmless member of society. Indeed, men who thought 
what was quite as absurd have been great benefactors of 


humanity ; and though the persons who call themselves 
| Esoteric Buddhists” have done no good to any one, 
_ their consignment in a body to Hanwell would be either 
'more or less than they deserve. The worst of it is that, 
though a delusion or eccentricity may be logically un- 
connected with the ordinary conduct of life, experience 
| proves it unsafe to rely upon the separation. If the 
Jesuits were really as ubiquitous and as malevolent as 
Miss NEAVE supposed them to be, might it not be the part 
of a right-minded person to “ go for” them wherever she 
found or imagined them to exist? Miss NEave was not 
proved to have done anything worse than unravel the 
stocking which her mother had just knitted, and there is 
no reason to assume that she would ever have committed 
any act of violence. That the evidence on which she was 
shut up was defective we do not deny. But it would have 
been very hard if Dr. Harnertey had been heavily fined 
for honestly performing a professional duty. 


| 
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THE SECRETARY FOR SCOTLAND BILL, 


eh speech and motion of Sir Lyon Piayrare on the 
Secretary for Scotland Bill dealt with a question of 
principle of far greater interest than the main feature of the 
measure, By general, if somewhat languid, agreement, it 
is admitted that, if the people of Scotland earnestly long for 
a Minister, their wishes should be gratified. It is quite 
compatible, however, with this admission to seriously 
question the educational policy of the Bill. Sir Lyon 
Prayrair even went further. He not only expressed his 
antagonism to the proposed administrative changes, but 
he courageously denied the necessity for the new Secre- 
taryship, and doubted if the popular demand for it was 
so strenuous as has been asserted. On the eve of an 
election this at least argues strong convictions, and gave 
additional weight to an effective speech. As a leading 
authority on education, and as member for a Scottish 
University, Sir Lyon Puayrarr’s opinion merits the 
highest consideration. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the debate that followed was not uninteresting, though 
little was urged by the supporters of the Bill that weakened 
the position taken by Sir Lyon Piayrarr. With Mr. 
Forster and Mr. Munpe.ia substantially in accord with 
him on the main points, the member for Edinburgh Uni- 
versity held the balance of authority, though he withdrew 
his amendment. 

The desire of the Scottish people for a Minister is one 
thing, and the desirability of that Minister undertaking the 
charge of Scottish education, as provided by the Bill, is 
another. The former has been generally expressed, and, 
for our part, it seems a point that may be safely con- 
ceded to so eminently practical a people. With respect to 
the education portion of the Bill we fully share the reason- 
able doubts of Sir Lyon Prayrarr. Among all the benefits 
that have accrued to Scotland from the Union the present 
administration of the Education Acts is by no means the 
least. The warmest advocates of the new measure did not 
succeed in invalidating the convincing proofs of its success. 
It has promoted on the most liberal lines the true interests 
of Scottish education. The advance in recent years has 
been strongly marked. Mr. Ramsay, it is true, denied that 
the cause of this success lay in the centralized system of 
administration ; but he did not attempt otherwise to 
deprive that system of the credit so obviously due. It 
might well be asked why the present system, which has 
worked so well, should suffer disintegration; and, with 
still greater force, why the recommendations of Select 
Committees are set aside? The Report of the CurLpers 
Committee, for instance, was unanimously in favour of a 
Minister of Education for Great Britain, with the duties 
and position of a Secretary of State. This is totally op- 
posed to the scheme of the Bill, by which the Vice- 

resident is shorn of half his powers, and a local Vice- 
President is created in the person of the Secretary for 
Scotland. The position of both will be anomalous. The 
functions of the Scottish Secretary will include administrative 
duties connected with the police, paupers, lunatics, prisons, 
and other important matters, while the subordinate subject, 
education, is thrown in as a makeweight. This view of 
education will scarcely commend itself to the Scottish 
people. 

The arrangement provokes other considerations. In 
the place of one administrator—the Vice-President—a 
wall of separation rises between two. To some minds the 
sole virtue of the scheme lies in this thin line of division. 
The shrewd sense of the Scottish people deprecates any 
semblance of separatism, particularly as it is not justified 
by any failure of administration in the present case, They 
are not likely to share the sentimental views of politicians 
for whom local government is something sacred, who permit 
the methods of its application—its expediency and value in 
different instances—altogether to escape consideration in 
their joy that the abstract principle is recognized. At 
the best, that principle is a corrective of cumbrous cen- 
tralization, not a panacea; and we may be confident the 
people of Scotland will never be parties to a fetish-adoration 
of self-government. They should be peculiarly alive to the 
evils of ialism and provincialism that must result 
from the application of Radical ideas of self-government to 
subjects of national importance. So far, the weight of 
opinion does not favour the educational scheme of the 
Secretary for Scotland Bill. The voice of those most inti- 
mately concerned is, indeed, all but unanimous against the 
project for bisecting the Vice-President. The close con- 
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nexion of universities and schools in Scotland emphasizes 
the opposition of the two members for the Universities. 
The teachers of the Educational Institute are also against 
the tion of English and Scottish education ; and less 
than five per cent. of the total number whose opinions have 
been recorded are in favour of the Bill. These facts will 
receive due attention, no doubt ; for they amply show that 
the feeling for the Bill is not so fervid in Scotland as the 
theories of separatists seem .to demand. 


THE RESURRECTION OF IRISH HUMOUR. 


RISH humour is difficult to define, or was difficult to 
define while it existed. Like the Dodo, it has perished, 
or, as the Moa is still occasionally seen by Maories, so Irish 
humour still stalks abroad in the person of Sir Patrick 
O’Brien. Irish humour was a blundering, genial way of 
being in the right. The way of too many Irish members 
is a vulgar and venomous way of being in the wrong. How- 
ever, venom is more successful than wit with the present 
ye of Britons, and perhaps the Irish members, like 
. Sexton and Mr. O’Brien (the other O’Brien), are wise 
in their generation. They throw plenty of mud, at all events, 
and expect some of it to stick. That it does stick (like 
a missile mentioned by ArisToPHANEs) to the fingers which 
try to hurl it does not seem to matter much to the owners 
of the fingers. They have been very busy lately with some 
mud from Rome, some of the results of that system of a 
detective newspaper press under which we live and dare not 
move. Various journals have lately constituted themselves 
amateur but not unpaid detectives. The natural objection 
which men entertain against voluntary and unofficial spies 
does not somehow prevent United Jreland and the gazettes 
of our own gutter from being highly admired by persons 
whose ends they serve. Sir Patrick O’Brien, with his 
old-fashioned Irish instincts, blundering into truth or 
deviating into sense, has been denouncing the PifpoucHes 
of journalism. They are, bedad, no better than dirty in- 
formers. This is quite true, and the dirtier the more 
to the taste, alas! of prelates and philanthropists. But 
Sir Parrick wandered off from the mere matter in hand— 
the row about some letter which some detective journal had 
nosed out or invented. Sir Patrick asked his compatriots 
if it was n to “ drag a great faith through the dirt, 
“a great faith that would live when they were dead and 
“ forgotten—and Gop knew they would soon be forgotten.” 
The Muse which presides over eloquence of the CostTican 
variety now led Sir Patrick to the topic of Tory Democracy, 
and so, by an easy transition, to Lord RanpoLpu CHURCHILL. 
Sir Patrick next launched himself, on Mr. Gauton’s tracks, 
on the problems of heredity. He was determined to un- 
ravel the whole nature of Lord Ranpotrn as affected by 
transmitted faculties and instincts. It occurred to Sir 
Patrick that Joun Cuurcuitt had not been a consistent 
walker between the Stuarts and the House of O 
But that man’s name had been the bugbear of Continental 
nurseries, Yet, even so, JoHN CHURCHILL could never 
have become the progenitor of Lord Ranpotrpx without a 
more powerful feminine influence. ‘“ The woman makes 
“us most,” and Sir Parrick proceeded to trace Lord 
Ranpoupn’s virtues to “ the Saran of former days "—that 
is, not Mme. Bernuarpt, but Saran Jennincs, Duchess 
of Marlborough. “ He would ask whether the Saran of 
“ former days had fallen away, and whether there ought 
“not to be, in the present day, a feminine descendant of 
“the great dukedom of Martporoven.” We “had had 
“in England a celebrated woman,” and very likely Lord 
Ranporrn does perpetuate a few of her celebrated virtues. 
What all this had to do with a letter which was “either a 
“ forgery or a robbery” does not appear, and this struck 
even the Speaker, accustomed as he is to the eloquence of 
irrelevance. Sir Parrick then fell back on some truisms 
about honourable feeling, which were all very well in the 
Tertiary epoch, from which he and his fun survive, but 
which are entirely obsolete in the new state of Irish senti- 
ment. He made the House laugh consumedly, and that feat 
is rarely performed now by his countrymen. 


THE CONDEMNATION OF RIEL, 


flop sentence on Lovis Rret may not prove so much a 
matter of form as either his friends or his enemies 
believed. These two classes of persons, who are respectively 
the enemies cr the friends of peace and good government in 
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Canada, seemed some weeks ago to be Pawn well agreed 
that, though he would be condemned to death, the severest 

unishment he had really to fear was imprisonment. 
Except in so far as the interests of Canada are engaged, his 
fate is not deserving of much attention. If having behaved 
in an abject manner and having shown the most astonishing 

usillanimity can so degrade a popular leader as to cause 
him to cease to be dangerous, Riet ought by this time to 
be the most insignificant fellow in the New World. In 
spite, however, of well-known beliefs to the contrary, it is 
found that the followers of a mob-leader are often obsti- 
nately faithful ; and in this case the confidence of the half- 
breeds in their chief had survived a first failure, and it 
may well be that it would survive a second. Rue has 
certainly shown few of the qualities which are required 
to make a successful leader in a rebellion beyond an un- 
doubted turn for stump-oratory. His behaviour at the 
trial was probably not thought ridiculous by the majority 
of the spectators. To pass from a political speech against 
the Government to praying in the jury-box during the 
absence of the jurymen engaged in trying him may have 
seemed only a becoming piety to half-breeds and Indians 
trained by Roman Catholic priests. It is also possible that, 
though he denied that he was mad, Rieti may have been not 
unwilling to do his best to appear so. It was his surest 
means of escape, and indeed the only real defence set up for 
him at all. 

Up to the present it has failed, and completely. Now it 
remains to be seen whether the other pleas which could not 
be brought forward in court, but will certainly be urged on 
the Dominion Government, will prove more efficient. There 
are many chances that they will. The French element in 
Canada is very strong, and is known to be friendly to Rret. 
The Church, which has great power among them, is more 
than suspected of having egged on his first rising, and has 
been accused by him of encouraging the second. It is 
bound to do its best for him, and to exert all its influence 
to save his neck. The Roman Catholic clergy, who have 
devoted themselves to missionary work among the Indians 
and half-breeds, have always been favourable to a movement 
which would have kept out the intrusive Protestant ele- 
ment. In their eyes Rie is at least a true son of the 
Church who. is suffering for opposition to heretical novelties. 
A vigorous effort to save the rebel was only to be expected 
from the French Canadians and their clergy, and it is being 
made. There seems, however, some probability that it will 
not be successful. The Canadians of English race do not 
seem nearly so ready, as it had been supposed they would 
be, to let Riet off the punishment he has deserved. 
Clemency, perhaps even an excess of it, has been shown 
to some of the minor offenders. A few have even been 
set at large after a merely formal trial, and it is not 
believed that any of the others will be actually put to 
death unless they can be proved guilty of having com- 
mitted murders in the course of the late rising. When it 
comes, however, to letting off the leader, who, after being 
treated on a first occasion with culpable lenity, has headed 
another insurrection, and caused no trifling loss of life, the 
English Canadians hesitate. We have already expressed 
our opinion as to the course they ought to adopt. On the | 
one hand are the commonplaces of the humanitarians, 
which have been at the service of every ruffian in Europe 
for a round century. On the other, it seems to us, are all 
the interests of Canada. If political adventurers are to be 
frightened from plunging into rebellion, if intriguing priests 
and hot-headed semi-savages are to be made to understand 
that the central Government is too strong to be trifled with 
(and unless these lessons are learnt there can be no security 
for peace), then Rie. must meet the punishment he has 
deserved twice over. For the rest there is no doubt what- 
ever that he has committed at least once in his life the very 
crime of murder which is to be treated as unpardonable in 
the case of some of his late followers. 


THE SESSION. 


if Semoun Parliament has not yet risen, the n 

business of the Session may be considered to have come to 
an end with the passing of the Appropriation Bill, and the Session 
itself to have reached a period when its history may be told. 
The Houses reassembled on the 19th Febr under the 
impression produced by the most shameful disaster which 
has befallen this country since the loss of Minorca in 1756. 
‘On the Thursday ery on that on which Parliament met the 
fall of Khartoum been announced. news came with 


terrible effect, and was, to the great majority of Englishmen, 
utterly unexpected. It was known that General Gordon was 
in a position of great difficulty and danger; but by the middle 
of samme it was also known that Lord Wolseley’s expedition 
had so far overcome the many obstacles to = yee up the 
Nile as to be within striking distance of the di’sarmy. A 
flying column had made a dashing march across the desert from 
Kort to the neighbourhood of Khartoum ; and while this feat was 
a thing of yesterday, it seemed only a matter of course that we 
should next hear of the entry of British troops into the besieged 
city. A handful did indeed approach it, but only to find it 
already in possession of the enemy, and to be compelled to return 
amid risks and misfortunes. Parliament met in a frame of mind 
which made everything sink into insignificance when compared 
with these events. Explanation of the past was, indeed, super- 
fluous. The supporters of the Ministry needed none, and its op- 
ponents had no difficulty in accounting for what had happened. 
As a matter of duty, however, the Opposition was bound to call 
on Ministers for a defence of their conduct and to demand securi- 
ties for the future. As the House had been adjourned and not 
rorogued last autumn, there was no speech from the throne; but 
rd Granville in the Upper House and Mr. Gladstone in the 
Commons made statements, The Secretary of State for Foreiga 
Affairs passed lightly over the military side of ptian affairs, 
He mingled the praise of General Gordon, which it would have 
been dangerous as well as unbecoming to omit, with repetitions of 
the familiar official excuses for doing nothing while action would 
have been of any avail and reiterations of the worn-out argument 
that tardy exertions were a proof there had been no Ministerial 
neglect. Lord Salisbury criticized the statement with severity, 
but postponed any direct attack until wy 5 with the papers 
on Egyptian affairs about to be published. Sir Stafford Northcote 
gave notice of a Vote of Censure, and drew a statement from Mr. 
Gladstone. The Premier dwelt on military affairs at much greater 
length than the leader of the House of Lords, and in a tone not 
wholly unbecoming the occasion. He made, in fact, one of the 
warlike speeches with which he occasionally startles a House accus- 
tomed toa very different strain. As has been the case at former and 
later dates, this address has been found to agree indifferently with 
the subsequent actions of thespeaker. If a compact list of all those 
things which the late Ministry did not do in Egypt were required, 
it could not be made more exhaustively than by quotations from 
this statement. On the 19th February Mr. Gladstone declared 
that a retreat from before the Mahdi at Khartoum would be 
dangerous to Egypt; it would leave the frontier undefended, and 
the Soudan at the mercy of anarchy and the slave-hunters, besides 
entailing the abandonment of the garrisons. The political con- 
sequences Mr, Gladstone then thought would be widely disastrous. 
It followed naturally that the process of smashing the Mahdi, 
which had been declared impossible when Gordon suggested it as 
the only means of saving Khartoum and the Soudan, was to be 
undertaken when the fall of the town and the death of its heroic 
defender had aroused general indignation. On Monday, the 
8th June, when Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry somewhat unexpectedly 
received its fatal wound, all these things which were to have been 
done had been left undone or made impossible, and the things 
which were not to be done had been effectually done. 

The terms of Sir Stafford Northcote’s Motion of Censure had 
been settled on the previous Wednesday ata meeting of the chiefs 
of the party. When published they caused not a little surprise, 
and on one side at least widespread disappointment. By the 
terms of the motion the House was asked to vote that much 
money had been spert and many lives lost without attaining an 
beneficial result for t, the Soudan, or this country, oak 
further, to call upon the Ministry <o recognize and take measures 
to fulfil its responsibilities. The statesmen who had so worded a 
Vote of Censure laid themselves open to the charge of shrinking 
from directly accusing the Ministry of incompetence, and also 
made them appear to be unwilling to assume the burden of carry- 
ing out a policy of their own. Although the unfortunate feeble- 
ness of the language used could not, and did not, prevent individual 
Conservative speakers from attacking the Ministry with spirit, it 
did give a certain unreality to the debate, and had unquestionably 
much to do with increasing the growing discontent with the 
management of the Conservative Opposition which found emphatic 
expression later on in the Session. Mr. John Morley announced 
his intention of moving an amendment to the Vote of Censure to 
the effect that the attempt to rescue General Gordon having 
failed, there was no further reason for intervention in the affairs 
of the Soudan. 

The debate on the Vote of Censure began on Monday the 23rd 
of February. Its course was disturbed on the following evening 
by a yom of riotous behaviour on the part of some Irish members 
which would scarcely call for notice among their many acts of 
misconduct of the same kind if it had not led to the application of 
the cléture for the first time since it was adopted as part of the 
= of the House. The debate Jasted till Friday the 27th. 

t was not in itself very memorable even among the attacks made 
on the Egyptian policy of the late ge ut every member 
of any note in the House took part in it, and the s es served 
at least to show how deeply the Liberal party was divided. The 
difference between Mr. Gladstone, who continued more or less in 
the tone of his first statement, and Sir William Harcourt, who 
spoke as if he would greatly have preferred to support Mr. John 

orley, was as great as that which divided either of them from 
Conservative Lord Hartington maintained that Lord 
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Wolseley’s force must go on for political reasons, while Mr. 
‘Trevelyan confessed to the House, what would have been 8 
momentous secret if it had been true—namely, that the expedition 
must stay where it was, because it could not come back till Sir 
Gerald Graham's force had made its way from Suakim to Berber. 
Mr. Forster and Mr. Goschen not only spoke against the Ministry, 
as they had often done before, but even took heart of grace and 
voted against it. There were, however, a sufficient number of 
Liberals who proved true to their creed that it is better to be in 
the wrong with Mr. Gladstone than in the right with anybody 
else, and they gave him a majority. It is true it was only fourteen, 
a diminutive figure which did something to console the ig vag 
the feeble = the Vote of Censure. Mr. orley, 
after supporting the Ministry in trying to occupy the Soudan, then 
move his te which their policy 
was equally unwise and immoral, With the help of the Irish mem~ 
bers—whose presence in the same lobby with the Conservatives is 
so highly immoral in Mr. Morley’s opinion—he contrived to secure 
112 votes against 455. Meanwhile, a parallel vote of censure 
had been running through the House of Lords. Lord Salisbury 
was direct enough in his lan incisive, indeed, that the 
‘vague terms of the motion in the Commons seemed doubly in- 


explicable. He moved that the failure in the Soudan had been | 


due to “the undecided counsels” of the Ministry, and that the 
evacuation of that country would be “inconsistent with the 
interests of the Empire.” After debates of considerable spirit, in 
the course of which Lord Granville made a mistake for which he 
soon had to do penance very publicly, the motion was carried by a 
majority of 189 to 68. 

The military side of our difficulties in Egypt was not destined 
to occupy much more of the time of Parliament. Another, and, 
for the moment, a more pressing danger soon took its place. 
Under cover of the diversion caused by this, the Suakim ex- 
— was allowed to play over the performance of last year. 

e same general was sent with the same sort of force to fight 
the same enemy in the same sort of battles, with the same absence 
of any influence on the main operations, and to return in the 
same impotent = Before the end of February it had become 
plain that Lord Wolseley’s force, whatever it might do later on, 
‘was not going even to threaten Khartoum. First the column 
which had been Colonel Stewart’s was recalled from Gubat. 
‘Then the column which had been General Earle’s was recalled 
from within sight of Abu Hamad. Then the main body began to 
Tetreat, and the expedition which was to have rescued Gordon 
and established a government in the Soudan ended by evacuating 
Dongola, carrying away the loyal population, and leaving it to the 
‘soldiers of the Mahdi. 

In the afternoon of Wednesday, the 18th of March, Mr. 
‘Childers, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, presented to the House 
the financial arrangement which had at last been made by all the 
Powers interested in Egypt, after many delays and quarrels not a 
few. This convention or international understanding provides for 
the settlement of Egypt's financial difficulties in the following 
way. A loan of 9,000,000/. is to be raised at 3} per cent., and 

ranteed by England, France, Germany, Italy, Austria, and 
~_—— the last-named Power, however, only answering for its 
own portion. To meet the interest of this loan the Khedive is to 
‘be allowed to put a tax of 5 cent. on the coupons of the 
Unified and Domain debts, to reduce the interest he pays England 
on the Suez Canal shares purchased by Lord nstield's 
‘Government by 4 per cent., and to tax foreigners. To pro- 
vide as well as it could against obvious objections, the Ministry 
had obtained an assurance that this multiple guarantee was not to 
give a multiple control; but, on the other hand, it had been com- 
pelled, or had offered, to allow an et into our behaviour at 
the end of two years, and to leave our colleagues in the guarantee 
to judge whether there was any excuse for our further interference 
in the affairs of that country. This agreement, which in fact 
Teduced land to the duties of a man in possession for the 
benefit of the bondhclders, was received with the respect and 
popularity it deserved; but the Ministry was willing to present it 
as a necessity, and a majority of fifty ratified it as far as the 
English Government was concerned by authorizing the guarantee 
of the loan. When, however, Mr. Gladstone's Ministry bad 

pt, it appeared that foreign Powers were nowise anxious to 
carry out the convention on which they had been —— to 
insist. The tees which should have accompanied that of 
England were delayed until Mr. Gladstone's Ministry had fallen, 
~ by his successors at the very end of the 


Bosphore Egyptien does not perhaps, strictly 
speaking, form of the history of the Session, except in so far 
as it was noticed in the House. Little was said about it, for it 
occurred in the midst of other and graver events. It deserves 
notice, however, as the last and happiest illustration of the 
methods pursued by the English Government in t with the 
approval of their majority. In the beginning of April somebody 
in authority at Cairo lost patience with the insolence of this print. 
Xt was suppressed and its type seized. Immediately the in- 
evitable clamour began. The seizure of the type of the paper 
and the closing of the printing-office were unquestionably vio 
tions of the treaties by which Frenchmen, in common with other 
foreigners in Egypt, are protected from the arbitrary interference of 
native officials. The French Government at once took up the case 
of its subjects, and insisted on an apology. It was then seen who 


really had ordered the suppression of the paper. It was the 
English Government which apologized, and the Bosphore Egyptien 
was allowed to reappear triumphantly. There is no doubt about 
the Parliamentary + newbies of another and a very similar incident 
which came earlier in the Session. On the last night of the debate 
on the Vote of Censure in the House of Lords Earl Granville, with 
much less than his usual discretion, went out of his way to repeat 
an alleged answer of Lord Beaconsfield’s to Prince Bismarck’s 
advice to take Egypt which was supposed to have been given 
during the Berlin Conference. The Minister,scored his imme- 
diate victory more or less, but it was at the cost of 
some subsequent humiliation. A few days later Prince Bismarck 
exploded in high wrath. He delivered a speech in the Reichstag 
in which he, to use a vulgar phrase, gave the English Ministry a 
piece of his mind. He roughly denied ever having given the 
advice attributed to him, or even having assumed ‘the office of 
adviser, though he confessed he had never made a secret of what 
he would have said if asked for his opinion in due form, From 
this he diverged into a general review of the English Ministry's 
diplomatic methods, and rated them very heartily in the tone of a 
man whose wrath had been accumulating under reiterated provo- 
cations. His grievances were mainly connected with the opposi- 
tion, feeble and ineffectual as it was, offered to his colonial 
schemes, The Prince was careful to disclaim any hostility to 
England, and his quarrel with the Foreign Office was soon put 
right. Lord Granville read an apology in the Upper House, and 
showed reason for believing that the Prince had been unnecessarily 
severe. Since that event Count Herbert Bismarck has visited 
Lord Rosebery, and the visit has been repaid. There is a general 
impression that important matters were discussed on both these 
occasions, but nobody who is entitled to much credit has yet 
publicly said what they were. 

The wry, eng - from both sides of the Soudan, the nervous 
apology to Prince Bismarck, and the flurried capitulation in Egypt 
were all contemporary with, and perhaps partly due to, the sudden 
increase of the difficulty on the northern frontier of Afghanistan. 
The Ministry had tolerated acts of aggression, and this meekness 
bore its natural fruit. On Thursday, the 9th of April, information 
was received that on the 30th of March the Russian general had 
attacked the Afghan troops on both sides of the river Khushk, and 
had routed them with heavy loss. The emotion aroused by this news 
was great, In faceof the facts that the Russians, while professing to 
be parties to a peaceful settlement, had first marched an armed force 
into the debated territory, had then advanced to within touch of 
Afghan troops, encamped on ground to which the Ameer’s claim 
may possibly not be wholly good, but to which Russia has no 
claim whatever, had attacked these troops and routed them in the 
presence of English officers, and had done these things after 
paltering with the word it had given the English Government, 
there seemed no ibility of a difference of opinion as to whether 
or not General Komaroff’s action was a piece of insolent pro- 
vocation. That was apparently Mr. Gladstone's opinion on the 
Thursday night when the news was fresh. This icular 
aggression of Russia cannot have come on the Ministry as a 
surprise. It had taken measures during the latter half of March 
to add to the army by warning the men of the army and militia 
reserves, and part of these forces had already been called to the 
colours to meet the drain caused by the occupation of Egypt. 
After the 9th of April preparations for war were pushed on, and 
efforts on a great scale were made to add to the strength of the 
navy. Up tothe 27th of April, and for some forty-eight hours 
beyond it, there was no apparent change in the firm attitude 
which the Ministry had at last assumed. Rumours of all kinds 
abounded as a matter of course, and it was known that Sir Peter 
Lumsden and General Komaroff were each engaged in forwarding 
to their Governments their contradictory accounts of the incident 
of the 30th of March. Lord Granville and Mr. Gladstone showed 
a reticence in speaking of the state of the negotiations which was 
highly proper. On the 2ist of April both Houses received a noti- 
fication which was thoroughly in keeping with the — 
decision of the Government. They were informed that a Vote of 
Credit for 11,000,000/, would be asked for. In making this an- 
nouncement Mr. Gladstone informed the House that 4,500,000/, 
of the money would be required for the Soudan campaigns, and 
also announced that Lord Wolseley would be to the 
north of Wady Halfa, and General Graham's men would be re- 
moved from the Eastern Soudan, which would, however, still be 
held up to Sinkat for the purpose of protecting the unfortunate 
Suakim railway. The necessity of concentrating all our available 
forces in face of a pressing danger was justly held to be a sufficient 
reason for abandoning the schemes against the Mahdi which had 
been supported by Ministers barely two months before. On the 
27th of April Mr. Gladstone moved the Vote of Credit in a speech 
which was disfigured in its earlier part by an acrid attack on the 
former actions of his opponents and the memory of Lord Beacons- 
field. After this unbecoming opening, however, he went on to 
express with a certain elevation of language his determination to 
support our ally the Ameer, and insist on the fultilment of the 
“ sacred covenant” by which the Russians had bound themselves 
not to go beyond the ground they already occupied on the 16th of 
March. With a perhaps pardonable forgetfulness of the Tamatave 
and a few other incidents, the House understood these words in 
the sense they would have borne in the mouth of a man of the 
world. They took them to mean that Russia would be called 
upon to carry out its engagements as an honourable man in- 


terprets the phrase, Accordingly, the 11,000,000/, were voted 
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without opposition, and it really appeared that a definite issue 
had been reached. Mr. Gladstone was so moved by the un- 
animity of the House that he came down on the Thursday night, 
and, amid a scene of a decidedly sentimental kind, etfusively 
apologized for the contentious matter in his h. This un- 
wonted state of mutual confidence and brotherly unanimity was 
unhappily not to last long. On the 2nd of May a Ministerial 
a was able to state that an arrangement had been made. Lord 

raoville astonished the guests at the Royal Academy dinner by 
making this artistic meeting the scene of a political announcement 
to the same effect. All doubt as to the existence of an arrange- 
ment or as to its character disappeared on Monday night. Exactly 
one week after he had come forward to insist on Russia’s compli- 
ance with the sacred covenant the Premier got up to inform the 
House that all was arranged, and arranged by the help of an 
expedient purticularly dear to statesmen who have made up their 
minds to surrender, but wish to do so with an appearance of con- 
sulting their dignity. The dispute was to be referred to arbitra- 
tion. In this case, indeed, the disguise was so thin as scarcely to 
be open to the charge of being an attempt to conceal anything. 
The shameful parts of the surrender were invisible to nobody. 
When Mr. Gladstone’s qualifying phrases, dependent clauses, and 
parentheses are translated into plain words, the arrangement 
comes to this:—General Komaroff was not to be called to account 
for his actions in any way ; the sovereign of a friendly State was 
to be asked to examine the agreement of the 16th of March, and 
then say which of the Governments had in his opinion under- 
stood it correctly; the Russian Government was to carry its 
point as to delimitation of the Afghan frontier in London, and 
was meanwhile to retain possession of whatever it had seized 
before, on, or after the 30th of March. In short, the English 
Government was to give up on every material point, and the King of 
Denmark or somebody else was to give an opinion on the respec- 
tive critical faculties of Mr. Gladstone and M. de Giers. Tradi- 
tional diplomatic practices made it impossible to refer the question 
to Mr. Matthew Arnold or M. Scherer. The Prime Minister's 
announcement was naturally not received as his very different 
language of a week before had been. ‘The Opposition, which 
found a spokesman in Lord Randolph Churchill, attacked the 
settlement with vigour both on Monday the 4th and Monday 
the 11th. They had no means of putting effectual pressure on 
the Ministry ; for, after the unanimous decision of the 27th of 
April, it was not found possible to refuse the Vote of Credit, but 
at least the Cabinet's conduct of affairs was thoroughly criticized. 
It was a direct result of the feeling displayed in Parliament that a 
resolute attempt is at last in process of being made to fortify the 
Indian frontier. During the rest of the Session the still-pending 
negotiations with Russia have not come very prominently before 
the Houses, It is known that they are still going on, subject to 
hitches and delays, while rumours of conflicts and aggressions 
continue to come from the frontier. Changes within Parliament 
itself have unquestionably had a great: influence in further retarding 
a final settlement. 

It is needless to say that these changes were the fall of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Cabinet and the consequent transfer of power to the 
hands of the Conservatives. The original causes were unquestion- 
ably various, but the immediate cause was discontent with the 
Budget. Whether the Ministry would have lived much longer, 
even if it had escaped defeat on that question, is to the last degree 
doubtful; but, as a matter of fact, it did fall because many 
members of the Liberal majority felt encouraged by the un- 
popularity of the taxes threatened by Mr. Childers to refuse their 
support to a Ministry which had become disagreeable to them on 
other grounds. The circumstances of the case, too, were of a 
kind to justify the belief that the Government, to use a cant 

nm Mpg e for a time very popular, had been “ riding 
a fall. 

The Budget contained not a little that was startling. It was 
no surprise to heme | that there would be a deticit, but it 
attained an unexpectedly high figure. When the accounts were 
balanced for 1884-85, it appeared that expenditure had exceeded 
the revenue by 1,050,000/, For the current year the excess could 
not be estimated at less than 3,692,000/, To these sums were 
to be added the Vote of Credit, 11,000,000/,, and some minor 
expenses or losses which altogether brought the deficit up to the 
imposing figure of 14,932,000/. To meet this heavy charge Mr. 
Childers proposed to raise the Income-tax, that unfailing resource 
of the financier, from 5d. to 8d., to equalize the Death-duties, to tax 
corporate property, to seriously increase the spirit-duties and the 
beer-duty, and to impose some minor charges. All these together 
were calculated to produce 7,500,000/. The balance was to be 
met by suspending the extinction of the National Debt, and by 
leaving a final deficit over to next year. The most unpopular 
parts of this Budget were the beer and spirit-duties, and between 
the date when it was presented to the House by Mr. Childers and 
the introduction of the Bill on the 8th of June there had been 
some very emphatic expression of public opinion on the subject. 
To tax beer and spirits without taxing wine was felt as a grievance 
in some quarters, and it was considered that by throwing a new 
burden on real property before any relief had been given to rate- 
payers, the Government had failed to keep its promises and had 
set at naught resolutions of the House of Commons. An amend- 
ment based on these grounds for ae the Budget was moved 
by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. e Cabinet, with a pugnacity 
which went far to confirm the already existing belief that its 
members had no desire for its further existence, insisted on 


making this a Vote of Confidence. They were beaten by 264 to 252 
and immediately resigned. 

The crisis which began on the 8th of June lasted until the 23rd 
of the month, during which all business, except mere routine, 
was necessarily suspended. The interval was not only rich in 
rumours, as might have been expected, but in incidents of a some- 
what dramatic character. The difficulties of the situation were 
very serious for the Conservative leaders. An immediate 
dissolution was impossible, and they had, therefore, to 
face the unpleasant prospect of taking office in the face of an 
overwhelming majority. On the other hand, the Conservative 
leaders could not S ignorant that they would materially damage 
their reputation for political courage, and even political honesty, 
if they did not, at whatever cost to themselves, take the task of 
defending the foreign and colonial interests of the country out of 
the hands which had imperilled both. It was also no secret that. 
the Conservative party was itself divided upon questions of leader- 
ship and organization. These external and domestic difficulties 
delayed the formation of a Conservative Cabinet, but they did not 

revent one from being formed. Lord Salisbury was summoned 

oy the Queen immediately upon Mr. Gladstone's resignation, and, 

er negotiation with his predecessor and compromises among his. 
own followers, succeeded in forming a Cabinet. The negotiations 
were entered into for the purpose of obtaining some security that 
the Liberal Ministers would not, after resigning their responsi- 
bility, make use of their majority to harass their successors in 
office. It is obvious that, with the best will to come to an under- 
standing, an arrangement of this kind could hardly be drawn up 
except in more or less ambiguous terms without binding one party 
to propose nothing or the other to op nothing. The compro- 
mise which was made gave the new Cabinet some security that it 
would not be hampered in forming a Budget on the lines indicated 
in Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s amendment or unduly opposed in 
its efforts to carry through Bills of a “ non-contentious character.” 
The divisions in the Conservative ranks were finally adjusted, 
after they had been emphasized by the action of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, and a few others in opposing 
certain business ments for the passing of the Redistribution 
Bills which had been approved by the leaders of the party. Lord 
Salisbury became Premier and Secretary of State for a 
Affairs, Sir Stafford Northcote entered the Upper House under- 
the title of Lord Iddesleigh and took the First Lordship of the 
Treasury. He carried with him the respect of the House of 
Commons and the affection of his party, which lost a chief whose 
only defect was that he acted as if his opponents were 
moved by the same kindly considerations as Pimself. The- 
other offices were filled as foliows:—Lord Oranbrook (Lord 
President), Lord Harrowby (Privy Seal), the Duke of Richmond 
(Board of Trade), Lord Carnarvon (Viceroy of Ireland), Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach (Chancellor of the Exchequer), Colonel Stanley 
(Colonies), Mr. Smith (War Office), Sir R. Cross Dasa Office),. 
Mr. Stanhope (Vice-President), and Lord J. Manners (Post- 
master-General), Sir Hardi Giffard (Lord Chancellor), Lord 
Randolph Churchill (India Office), Lord G. Hamilton (Admiralty), 
and Mr. Gibson (Chancellor of Ireland). 

It was believed before the Cabinet was yet formed that the 
Crimes Act would not be renewed, and the belief was promptly 
made a certainty. As it was sufficiently notorious that the 
Cabinet had almost split on the question whether this measure 
should be continued or not, it was perhaps impossible for the Con- 
servative Government to rely on sufficient support in the House 
to give them any roanest of continuing it, but their decision to 
give it up was in keeping with the language used in opposi- 
tion, To many of their own party it has appeared an act of weak- 
ness which can only be justified by a very vigorous application of 
aw) ordinary law in the face of any new outburst of disorder in 


and, 

When the re-election of Ministers was complete, and the 
Cabinet fully organized to conduct the Government, Lord 
Salisbury and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who succeeded Sir 
Stafford Northcote as leader of the House of Commons, made 
speeches which were of the nature of political manifestoes. It 
was impossible, however, that they should have anything 
definite to promise or refuse in the present position of affairs, 
their speeches were rather notable for their tone than their con- 
tents. The new Cabinet may be trusted to carry out as much of 
the foreign policy of its predecessor as it cannot undo, but to use 
the inheritance ina very different spirit. It was understood on both 
sides that no domestic legislation of a contentious character would 
be attempted. Among the other things the Government inherited 
from Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet was Mr. Bradlaugh. Theanember for 
Northampton presented himself at the bar for the usual pu 
and was refused and removed in due form on Monday, the 6th o 
July. On the 9th Sir Michael Hicks-Beach presented and carried 
the Budget which it was incumbent on him to provide in place of 
Mr. Childers. Of this new financial scheme it is enough to say 
that it was, and could only be, its predecessor minus the particular 
taxes objected to in Sir Michael’s amendment, and plus a power 
to borrow 4,000,000/. on Exchequer or Treasur tt the 
course of his statement, however, he had to inform the House 
that the Admiralty’s estimate of its disbursements out of the Vote 
of Credit was wrong by a sum not far short of a million. This 
looked very ill, and was not made better by an angry of 
Lord Northbrook’s in the Upper House. inquiry been 
held by a Committee into department’s management of its 
accounts, 
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Parliament has curiously divided that portion of its time which 
was spared from watching foreign affairs and devoted to domestic 
islation. The month of July was well advanced before the 
ouses had gone through the measures which were intended to 
complete the Franchise Bill of last year. Then there came a rush 
of legislation, or attempts to legislate. A few of the Bills which 
were discussed in the midst of this final crush had indeed been 
in the Lords, but two of them were tho product of 
accident, and one was forced into prominence by agitation outside 
Parliament. What may be called the complementary measures 
were the Redistribution and Registration Bills, As they had 
‘been drafted before the end of last year by the leaders of both 
ies, their course was smooth, but it was by no means rapid. 
e last of them was not seen till the new Mini was in office, 
and the — of one of them was in hand in the first days of 
August. ir progress was quiet, and would even have been 
wholly dull if Mr. Bryce had not done something to enliven it by 
an attempt to deprive Universities of their members. His own 
motive would appear to have been a wish to destroy constituencies 
which have shown a preference for Conservative principles, and 
he was supported by the Irish members, who not unnaturally did 
their best to diminish the representation of the loyal part of the 
population of Ireland. After Mr. Bryce’s failure, the discussion on 
the Redistribution Bills was confined to questions of names and 
boundaries. They finally passed substantially as they had been drafted, 
though not till the Conservative leaders had been compelled to call 
@ party meeting at the Carlton for the purpose of checking a dis- 
tinct towards independence among some of their 
followers. The question of University representation came u 
again during the progress of the Redistribution Bills through 
Committee. An amendment to the English Bill was carried in 
the Lower House, debarring undergraduates at English Universi- 
ties who would be otherwise qualified from voting. As there was 
no question of introducing a similar disqualification into the Bills 
for Scotland and Ireland, the Lords resisted the amendment. At 
the same time they made another change which had an important 
influence in increasing the final crush of work in both Houses. An 
introduced in the Commons against the 
repea' ex, wish of the Liberal Ministry, providing that 
the of medical relief should not be con- 
stitute the recipient a pauper. This the Lords rejected, and 
thereby set going an agitation of sufficient vehemence to produce a 
new Bill expressly designed to enfranchise this class of persons. The 
history of the measure was curious. Mr. Jesse Collings had pre- 
a Bill against the time when the Conservative Ministry 
should be in working order. When, however, the Cabinet was 
ready, it cut the = from beneath the feet of Mr. Jesse 
Collings. Mr. A. Balfour, the new head of the Local Government 
Board, brought in a Bill removing the disqualification for good, 
and not only fora year, as Mr. Collings had proposed, and also 
fivive the vote, not only for members of Parliament, but for all 
inds of elected officers except Poor-law Guardians. For this 
relief he received much thanks; but when he drew the line at 
allowing medical comforts to be considered medical relief, his 
grateful friends carried the amendment against him. Hereupon 
the Ministry washed its hands of the Bill, which went up to the 
Lords in charge of itself. A race for this piece of Parliamentary 


tsam took place between Lord Granville and Lord Milltown. 


e latter peer won a hollow victory, and, after a pathetic but 

withal rather comic protest from Lord Granville, remained in 

ion. Then the Upper House accepted as a Bill what it 
refused when it formed part of another measure. 

Two of the Bills which have been crowded through Parliament at 
the last moment, as if to prove that with the help of a little good- 
will six omnibuses can be driven through Temple Bar abreast, 
were legacies from previous Sessions. ‘I'hese were the Secretary 
for Scotland Bill and the Criminal Law Amendment Bill. The 
first of these measures has been accused by scoffers of being solely 
designed to find a seat in the late Cabinet for Lord Rosebery. His 
lordship made his way without it, and the Liberal Cabinet has 
disappeared ; but the Bill has survived. It will give the Scotch a 
Minister to themselves, who will look after their affairs, and who 
-assuredly will be the most industrious and ingenious of mankind 
if he gets through all the duties he will be expected to perform. 
Scotchmen had made their minds up that they wanted a national 
-sheep-dog, and as a matter of course they have had their way. 

The Criminal Law Amendment Bill was of a much more con- 
‘tentious character. In two successive Sessions the House of 
Lords, to a large extent by persuasion of the ae had 
@ Bill under this title. Its object was to put a check on some 
forms of immorality which long been known to exist and 
some of which had notoriously increased of late years, or, if they 
had not become worse, had at least become more openly shameless. 
The first Bill drafted in the Lords had all the defects which ex- 
perience shows are to be expected in the work of pious and well- 
meaning men, who are apt to overlook the difference between 
legislation against vice and legislation against crime. Their Lord- 
‘ships in this year’s Bill more reasonably aimed at protecting 
‘women from the very ignoble rascals who make a trade of getting 
‘recruits for brothels, and also to pa very young girls from 
defilement. To attain these laudable objects they drew up a Bill, 
which still had the great defect of quite ignoring some well- 
known features of human nature, and the minor defect of being 
calculated to put an enormous discretionary power in the hands 
of the police. The first two Bills were not even considered in the 


The third passed through the Upper House in the | 


earlier part of this Session, and was taken charge of in the Lower 
by the new Ministry. There were circumstances which made it 
possible that the final stages of the Bill would be in keeping with 
the first. A number of excitable people took to exaggerating the 
tone of the Bishops in true mob style, and Sir R. Cross, who 
moved the second reading as Home Secretary, did it in a speech 
which was a direct incentive to excited legislation. The good 
sense of the House of Commons made short work of the Home 
Secretary's rhetoric. The Bill was turned by them into some- 
thing nearer what such a measure ought to be. The age of con- 
sent was raised to sixteen, to protect mere children from their 
own ignorance and the shameful greed of their parents, and the 
law against procurers was sharpened. In this form the measure 
may do some good, and will probably do no great harm. 

The Land Purchase Bill and the Irish Labourers Bill may also 
be described as legacies from former Sessions, Ever since the 
passing of the Irish Land Act a series of schemes has been brought 
forward to enable Irish tenants to become owners of the soil. 
They agree in the main, though varying in detail. The object of 
them all has been to provide some machinery by which the tenants 
may be enabled to borrow mon+y from the State to be invested 
in the purchase of land and repaid by yearly instalments. The 
Bill taken in hand by the new Cabinet was drawn up on these 
lines, and differed from previous abortive schemes mainly in limit- 
ing the amount to be sivaedl by the Government to 5,000,000/. 
The Act by which decent houses and allotments are to be secured for 
Irish labourers was more strenuously supported by Irish members 
mindful of their new voters than the Land Purchase Act, which 
had the defect of being avowedly an experiment, and of not being 
designed to effect the wholesale expropriation of landlords. 
English workmen were cared for as ‘oalas Irish labourers. The 
Bill for Improving the Housing of the Poor was based on the 
Report of the Royal Commission appointed last year. It provides 
for the punishment of speculators who let houses which are unfit 
for habitation, and gives the Ministry power to secure sites for 
erecting new and respectable tenements by removing some of the 
London prisons, Early in the Session Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, then 
Postmaster-General, introduced a Bill to confer the boon of six~- 
penny telegrams on the community. The value of the gift was 
seriously diminished by the proviso that the address of the 
receiver must be counted in with the words of the message, and 
the public was much less grateful for the gift than it had hoped to 
be able to be; but the question of expense stood in the way of 
the Post Office’s generosity. Lord John Manners carried the Bill 
through its last stages as he had received it from its predecessor. 
A Bill to authorize the Australian Colonies to federate if they 
like has been Pe mr by the Lords, and introduced to the Commons, 
The Indian Budget was introduced as usual at the end of the 
Session, but not as usual to an inattentive House. Much in the 
Budget itself was new, and Lord R. Churchill, who introduced it, 
did so in a speech which was calculated to raise a lively party 
debate, and succeeded in doing so. 


COCK-FIGHTING. 


Wits all the antiquarian knowledge of the present day, we 
doubt whether one man in a thousand could give a toler- 
ably accurate description of the cock-fights of his forefathers. 
How cock-fighting is conducted at present we do not pretend to 
know ; but ancient “‘ cocking” hath its literature, and, besides the 
written word, there is considerable tradition concerning it, which 
some of * us are old enough to have received from the very mouths 
of our parents. 

The tirst and most important point in cock-fighting was the 
weight of the birds, In most agreements for a cock-fight— 
“articles for a cock-match” was the technical phrase—it was 
stipulated that no cock should weigh less than 3 lbs. 6 ozs. or more 
than 4lbs. 8 ozs. When the cocks of each side had heen weighed 
the next thing was to pair them. This was done by matching all 
the cocks, on either side, whose weights came within one ounce of 
each other. The lightest pair of cocks were always made to fight 
first, and then those gradually heavier, until the heaviest pair 
fought last. This venerable rule had been in use since the days of 
King Charles II, Although the combs of the birds were always 
cut, they had to appear “ with a fair hackle, not too near shorn, or 
out, nor with any other fraud.” The spurs were usually of silver, 
at least in the great matches. At the time appointed for the 
cock-fight to begin, the “ masters of the match” took their seats 
opposite to each other, on either side of the cock-pit, accom- 
panied by two officials termed the “ setters-to.” Then the two 
“ feeders ” appeared, each carrying a cock. After due examination, 
the birds were made over to the setters-to, and they handed them 
to the masters of the match, who started the fun by putting the 
cocks upon the mat on the floor of the cock-pit, The next part 
of the business the cocks managed for themselves. The “ noble 
sport” now began in earnest, and sometimes two good birds would 
fight until one cock had killed the other or thrashed him to hel 
lessness. But not uncommonly, after a sharp round, both ae 
would suspend hostilities tc gain breath, and, withdrawing to a 
little distance, each would watch the other in the hope of catching 
him in a careless or listless moment. For a short time this rather 
added to the excitement of the spectators; but human patience 
soon became exhausted when two cocks stood solemuly eyeing 
each other, Now the limit of time for cocks to ogla without 
fighting was fixed at the interval during which an official, called 
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“the teller of the law,” could count forty. When this limit was 
eo. human science was brought to the assistance of the birds. 
@ setters-to then caught them, and, carrying them to the middle 
of the pit, “ delivered them on their legs, beak to beak.” If either 
of them had been blinded in the previous battle, their heads were 
to be made to touch each other. If one cock refused to fight, 
he was tried ten times, and he had to refuse to fight as many 
times before he was considered beaten. It sometimes happened 
that the cock who would fight died from his wounds before his 
adversary had refused ten times, and in that case the craven bird 
‘was considered to have won the battle. The law further pro- 
vided rules in case both cocks refused to fight, as well as in other 
cases which itis hardly necessary that weshould enumerate; but they 
were nearly all based on the principle that “ the teller of the law 
should count forty, twenty, or ten, according to circumstances, 
between the intervals of the fights. It will readily be understood, 
from this description, that a great part of a cock-fight was occupied 
by the setters-to squatting opposite to each other in the middle of 

@ pit, and “ delivering the cocks on their legs, beak to beak.” 

fashionable in Greece at least 500 years B.C., 
and it was probably a very ancient sport in China, where it is still 
highly popular. In India, again, cock-fighting is an institution of 
very great antiquity. Mr. Doyle, in his book on poultry, assumes 
that the Britons practised cock-fighting before the landing of 
Cesar, from the statement of that author to the effect that the 
Britons only reared their fowls for amusement. Both Henry VIII. 
and James [. were fond of “cocking”; Oliver Cromwell legislated 

inst it, but Charles II. revived it. The Royal Cockpit at 
estminster, which was the headquarters of cock-fighting, was 
established by Henry VIII., and even in the present century 
mains have been fought in it. Newmarket has been the scene of 
numberless cock-fights. Indeed, it may be said that for a long 
time cock-fighting went hand-in-hand with racing, and it used to 
be reported in the official racing calendar, which was then called 
the Sporting Calendar. Taking up the Sporting Calendar of 1775, 
we read that at Newcastle-u =e, uring the race-meeting, 
the gentlemen of Durham and Northumberland fought a “ main of 
cocks,” consisting of thirty-eight battles, and ending in “a drawn 
main.” It is said that 1,000 game-cocks have been killed in fights 
during one week at Newcastle. The gentlemen of the same 
counties fought another main, at the Durham races of the same 
ear, when Northumberland won, after thirty-four battles had 
n fought. Although the matches were sometimes made 
between individuals, it was more usual for the mains at 
races to be fought between cocks belonging to the gentlemen of 
two adjoining counties. Ten guineas each battle, and one or two 
hun on “ the odd,” seem to have been the usual stakes; but 
there was an immense amount of betting, and the odds were cal- 
culated to a great nicety. Hoyle gives a table of odds which is 
uite appalling. For instance, he quotes one case in which the 
tting is 1284°422 to 1 — acertain contingency. Mr. Doyle 
mentions & cock-tight in India for “a lac of ge ge a 
but it is probable that more money has been lost won over 
cock-fighting in England than in any other country. 

There were at least ef recognized varieties of game-fowl 
in Great Britain, of which the Knowsley breed was, on the whole, 
the most celebrated. The cocks were black-breasted, with red 
hackles; the hens partridge-coloured ; and the legs of both were 
white. Another famous breed, known as the Black-breasted 
Birchins, had grey hackles and red wings. Then there were duns 
of various hues, whites, “ piles,” cuckoos, “ blotch-breasted reds,” 
and many others, There was also a curious variety known as the 
Hen Cock. The peculiarity of the Hen Cock was that his feathers, 
which were of a very sober colour, resembled those of a hen; and 
his feminine a ce often induced other game-cocks to imagine 
him to be of the female sex. When, therefore, he was put down 
upon the mat of the cock-pit, his adversary, instead of preparing 
to fight, would sometimes proceed to e those t bows, 
scrapes, and pirouettes for which cocks are so justly famous. Not 
so, however, the Hen Cock. Watching for his enemy's a 
moment, that wily bird gave him a blow which thoroughly un- 
deceived him as to the question of sex, and this blow was delivered 
under such singular advantages that it often decided the battle. 

Great care used to be taken in feeding game-cocks used for fight- 
ing. Their principal food, which was called “ cock-bread,” was 
made of flour, , end yeast, seasoned with spice. They were 
also fed ah tater, with toast soaked in water, and with 
chopped meat, Birds that lived upon so stimulating a diet required 
a good deal of physic, and this was administered to them without 
stint. After a cock had fought a battle, his wounds were washed 
with a weak solution of ammonia, and he was then rolled up in 
flannel, and placed in a heated pen, called a stove, for the night. 
The next morning the same proceeding was repeated, and he was 
fed upon bread soaked in warm ale. His wounds were also 
“pounced” with powder of Herb-Robert, and the juice of ground- 
ivy leaves was squirted into his eyes by a simple but nasty 


As we do not report cock-fights, it is unnecessary that we should 
enumerate any of the attempts at fighting mains since the days in 
which the amusement—if such it can be called—was 
That there have been many such attempts, and that many mains 
on a large scale have been fought by people who might be sup- 

to “ know better,” is very certain. Some twenty years ago 
private cock-fights were common at two fine English houses, parti- 
cularly on Sunday afternoons ; and a few years later, a party of 
country gentlemen, including several magistrates, was within an 


ace of being caught by the police in the very act of “ cocking.” 
After all, in “ seeker days,” a good fellows were fond of a 
main, and it is not impossible that some people may feel a lurking 
sympathy for a certain dying parson—a man much beloved and 
res by his flock—who, when asked whether he had any last 
wishes, faltered out the solemn words “ Bring the cocks.” 


THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT DERBY. 


it was impossible for the Archzological Institute every year to 
allure the visitors to its Congress by a programme so magni- 
ficent as that which heralded the meeting at Newcastle in 1884, 
with a list comprising, but not exhausted by, the mingled history, 
architecture, and natural beauty of Holy Island, the feudal 
gares of Alnwick and Warkworth, the old and the new life of 

borough, the imperial mystery of the Roman Wall, the meet~ 
ing with Bede at Monk’s Wearmouth and Jarrow, Cosin’s memo- 
ries at Brancepeth, and the supreme glories of Durham. So the 
idea of gathering at Derby in 1885 might have seemed tame. But 
the experiment was tried, and the result has been eminently plea- 
sant and satisfactory alike in the variety of interesting excursions 
and in the number and quality of the papers read—a branch of the 
annual Congress work which has a natural tendency to be slurred 
over when brought into rivalry with the superior attractions of 
long summer’s-day outings. Foremost in importance and ability 
stands Mr. G. F. Browne's discourse on the sculptured stones of 
Derbyshire ; and local antiquities of course formed the staple of 
the papers, among which may be noticed Prebendary Scarth’s 
Roman Derby, Mr. Skipton’s House of Cavendish, Dr. Cox’s. 
protest as President of the Section of Antiquities against the 
Cockney suppression of picturesque old names, and Baron de 
Cosson’s Military Effigies in Derbyshire. But Professor Clark's 
Roman and Greek Inscriptions of England, Mr. Hirst’s Present 
Prospects of Archeology at Athens, and Mr, Bent's Survival of 
Mythology in the Greek islands, indicate the wide field over which 
the Institute’s sympathies extend. 

On the first Tuesday things ought to have flagged, as the occa- 
sional President, Lord Carnarvon, was absent, having been called 
to duties more urgent and responsible than even presiding over 
such a Congress, but somehow they righted themselves, and after 
the regular ceremonious parade the inspection of the town in 
which the Congress meets, which are the obligatory commence- 
ment of each year’s proceedings, a short excursion took the party 
to Lord Scarsdale’s seat at Kedleston. There, in a park conspicuous 
for fine oak timber, stands a masterpiece of the tial concep- 
tions of the brothers Adam, internally notable for its porticoes and 
the expansiveness of curved wings leading to vilions, and 
inside full of grandly-proportioned rooms, particularly a huge hall 
with a double row of alabaster columns. The small cruciform 
church hard by contains a remarkable series of the monuments of 
the Curzons, inning with the recumbent effigies of the middle 
ages, followed by a painted family Elizabethan monument even 
more quaint than such compositions are wont to be, and leading 
to the pompous marble groups of the eighteenth century. 

On Woetnssiay down romantic Ashbourn’s hill glided more than 
one Derby dilly directed to its stately cruciform church and 
graceful spire. This building, on which much fine Early Pointed 
work is found, has happily fallen into the hands of an intelligent 
vicar, whose work of restoration called for genial commendation, 
But with the deserved praise some criticism was combined at the 
way in which the rich tombs of the Cockaines and of another 
family have been lum together in the same transept. Then 
the small church of Norbury, with its glass of the fourteenth 
century, very beautiful in spite of damage and unintelligent re- 
storation, was the object of attention. 

The destined work of the next day (Thursday) was, besides 
Chesterfield Church, with its twisted spire, the examination of 
two notable specimens of domestic architecture. Winfield 
Manor, home-built in the Gothic of Henry VI.’s reign by Lord 
Cromwell, is a ruin overrun with the sad pi ueness of in- 
trusive bushes; but a building of its style, and which in its com- 
plete state was 416 feet long, is majestic even in decay and well 
deserving of the attention of archeologists, even apart from the 
glamour which makes it interesting to the average tourist as one 
of Mary Queen of Scot's places of detention while it belonged to 
the Earl of Shrewsbury. Hardwick Hall is still inhabited and 
belongs to a later age, having been built in Elizabeth’s time by 
that imperious Countess of Shrewsbury whose appellation was 
Bess of wick. Its condition of continuous residence, its con- 
nexion with the race of Cavendish, its treasures of ta’ , its 
many windows, and its commanding situation ona hill, all combine 
to make Hardwick Hall famous; but in reality it is by no means 
one of the most picturesque of our series of great Elizabethan 
mansions. 

For Friday's expedition the railway had to be called into play, 
and the party got out at Bakewell to visit a church still interest- 
ing, although generously robbed some forty-four years ago of all 
but a fragment of a unique very early Norman nave with square 
unchamfered piers. The recent restoration of the chancel was 
appreciated as it deserved. A short drive then landed the party 
at Haddon Hall, a place which can claim the rare ment of 
being equal to its fame. We should simply fail if we were to 
describe it in brief words, and we can only note the lesson which 
it gives of the continuity of spirit, among countless differences of 
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detail, which links the Gothic and the Renaissance of England. Oo 
one side at Haddon we find the fourteenth-century hall and on the 
other the long gallery, with its Elizabethan panelling and richly 
worked plaster ceiling, and yet the most prudish architectural 
purist would be at a loss to discover any jarring or incongruous 
effect in their juxtaposition. The happy condition of Haddon Hall, 
uninhabited since 1703, and yet well cared for, with unchanged 
fittings, gives it an interest far above houses in which the modern 
wants of the living tenants have first to be considered with much 
damage to archeological value. ‘The amount of tapestry still 
lining the walls of many rooms must be noticed. One design of 
Cupids playing among trees forcibly recalls the fine Italian designs 
of the days of Raffaclle. A likeness, confined though it be to the 

und plan, between Queen’s College, Cambridge, and Haddon 

| points to the correspondence between collegiate and domestic 
architecture in the later middle ages, The chapel, of various 
dates, has been much noticed as recalling in plan a parish church 
in miniature. It was, in fact, originally a chapel of ease de- 
pendent on the mother-church of Bakewell. The ecclesiastical 
constitution of the wild mountainous tract ranging over North 
Derbyshire and North Staffordshire was in great measure that 
of vast parishes with dependent chapels scattered over the area. 
So the existence of the Chapel at Haddon would have determined 
the site of the House into which it was ultimately absorbed. The 
very delicate pointed glass of fourteenth-century date in the 
chancel must not be forgotten. From Haddon the party slowly 
mounted among beautiful scenery the Derbyshire hills, and 
found itself in an upland field grouping round the prehistoric 
circle of Arbor Low. Unlike Stonehenge, the stones are all 
prostrated, so there is no visible grandeur; but the monument 
comprising the encircling mound and ditch, the stones, and the 
central heap is there to tell its tale. The theories were refresh- 
ingly divergent, and the controversy brisk but good-humoured. 
It was pleasant to see by a notice that Arbor Low had passed into 
the charge created by the Ancient Monuments Act. So the party 
returned, tarrying for a while at Youlgrave Church, and refreshed 
by its whilf of Peak air. Saturday was a day of churches. Sawley 
displayed an internal sacristy stretching across the church and 
throwing the altar forward, a peculiarity also found in Derbyshire at 
Tideswell, also an untouched screen and oaken stalls, wonderfully 
massive, of Perpendicular date, and an effigy placed in a recess 
projecting to the south of the chancel, and like the smaller one of 
early sixteenth-century date at Goudhurst,in Kent. At Dale still 
exists a hermit’s cell cut out of the rock on a steep bank, 
now, as in the days of the baker hermit, in the twelfth century, 
buried in a wood; also a miniature church strangely mixed u 
under one roof with a dwelling-house. Dale Abbey, the grow 
of the hermitage, was a house of Premonstratensians, or White 
Canons (all whose houses, however small, were abbeys), and till 
lately nothing was visible but the Middle Pointed east window, and 
that deprived of its tracery. But now the care of Mr. St. John 
Hope has dug out the foundations and shown the plan ofchurch and 
buildings, while a shed on the site of the chapter-house has been 
made a safe receptacle for the antiquities which have been dis- 
covered, including a curious effigy of an ecclesiastic and many tiles. 
Thorley Church is full of interesting monuments, while its painted 
glass is of unusual value and preservation. The square-headed 
Perpendicular windows in the north aisle are said to have come 
from the cloisters of Dale Abbey, and contain, in. excellent Third 
Pointed glass, several histories in small panels. The histories of 
the Invention of the Cross and of St. Robert of Knaresborough are 
there to be found. At Breadsall Church, near Derby, a rare trea- 
sure is preserved. In the course of a recent restoration was found, 
carefully buried and in excellent preservation, a pieta of admirable 
Old English art, which, not only from its general aspect, but from 
the pattern of the shoes, may be assigned to the late fourteenth 
ceutury. The face of the Virgin is beautiful. This is now care- 
fully set up at the end of an aisle. 

Monday was again devoted to ecclesiology. The large church at 
Repton betrayed by the pilaster, strips visible on the outside of the 
chancel, and the masonry, that in this portion of the pile was 
found a Saxon structure, while underneath it extended the famous 
crypt with its two tiny aisles, its twisted columns, and its semi- 
circular groining. This has been accepted hitherto as all through 
a genuine Saxon structure ; but the idea was propounded that only 
the sides were Saxon, and that the pillars and groining were a later 
Norman addition. The fight was keen, and we decline to fan the 
flame by any expression of opinion. A restoration is imminent, under- 
taken ina reverent spirit. Close by the church stood the Priory of 
Saxon foundation, though no vestige of such a | date survives. 
Its remains are now worked up into the buildings of a 
flourishing school. Mr. St. John Hope had laid bare by excava- 
tion the ground plan of the church, and although a new school 
building has been perforce built in perilous proximity, care has 
been t that no actual encroachment should be permitted. 
A very curious discovery in a field of a medieval tile kiln has 
yielded a rich store of very beautiful patterns. The border 
of Leicestershire was then crossed, and a very steep hill climbed, 
to reach the parish church, made out of the choir of Breedon 
Priory. Apart from its general stateliness, this is remarkable for 
some Norman mural sculptures of peculiar merit, one in the 
tower, of an angel, resembling fine Italian work. There is also 
the series of the tombs of the family of Shirley, Earl Ferrers, one 
of Renaissance date being conspicuous for its magnificence, so far 


as can be seen over a jealous grill which is never allowed to be | 


pew of James I.’s date, canopied all over, and furnished with a 
shield of many quarteri The minster-like dignity and 
grandeur of the sendin Toxnan church of Melbourne is too 
well known to need description. Externally the building wears 
a foreign air, since Sir Gilbert Scott crowned with pyramidal 
cappings the low western towers which the church in 
addition to the central one. The reason of such magnificence was 
that early in the twelfth century the living of Melbourne had 
been assigned for residence and subsistence to the Bishop of 
Carlisle. The neighbourin: rden of Melbourne Hall, once the 
seat of the Minister Lo aig contains a yew bower 
worthy of observation even among the neighbouring architectural 
treasures, 

Tuesday led the into the mountainous scenery of the High 
Peak. for its ynrivalled osition, there was not much to 
see at Peveril’s Castle at Castleton — a building which inci- 
dentally illustrates Sir Walter Scott's method of working. Where 
he knew his ground, as in Guy Mannering, no one could be more 
picturesquely accurate. But he did not know the Peak, and in 
Peveril there is no trace of hilly, rugged country; just as in 
Quentin Durward Lidge appears as a Flemish town standing 
on the flat. Tideswell Church, of old a peculiar of Lichfield, 
might well claim to be a cathedral in miniature, It is built on a 
regular cruciform plan, with aisles of uniform Middle Pointed 
date, and very rich detail, presenting such peculiarities as square- 
headed windows to the chancel and no western arch to the cross- 
ing, though the eastern one and those to the transepts are found. 
Among noteworthy ancient fittings may be named an internal 
vestry behind the altar, more rich than the one at Sawley; a 
rood-screen, well restored ; and, among other monuments, the well- 
known brass of Robert Pursglove, Suffragan Bishop of Hull, who 
died in 1579, and was even at that date presented in full eucharistic 
vestments. The value of this fact in recent controversies is obvious. 
The church is being gradually restored with knowledge and feel- 
ing and on a very sumptuous scale. 

The final excursion of Wednesday again took the party into the 
hills—this time to the moors above Hathersage, and indulged 
them with a view of its church and of the fine earthwork known 
as Carls Wark, 


SANTA ANNA. 


as news that the Church of St. Anne at Naples has been 
burnt down is not likely to spread consternation among the 
antiquarians or to sadden the heart of the esthetic, The ugly, 
though in some respects interesting, building, like most Italian 
churches of any pretension, contained a number of works of art 
which were attributed to great names; but its Donatello was not 
above suspicion, and doubts were whispered as to its Rosselino. 
Whatever interest its paintings possessed was historical rather 
than artistic, and the world is not likely greatly to regret their 
loss. It is different with the miraculous image of the saint. The 
loss of the favourite and familiar object of their devotion will 
leave a sensible blank in the religious and social life of the fisher- 
men all round the Bay, for Santa Anna is peculiarly the saint of 
the fishermen. How she attained to this position it is difficult to 
say; but the fact remains that in hard times, or when they or 
their children are ill, it is to her they go to tell their troubles, 
while her festivals are their chief holidays. 

The relation of the Neapolitans to their saints is not entirely 
uninteresting. As you pass along the streets you may see a little 
child toddling along with uncertain steps and holding firmly by 
his mother’s hand. Why is he clad in an exact imitation of the 
garb of the Franciscan Order? Are Neapolitan children preco- 
cious enough to renounce the world at the early age of five? or is 
that woman with the careworn face a zealous patriot who decks 
out her son thus in mockery of a Papal Church? Neither. 
Poor little Cicillo has always been a sickly child, and doctors’ 
stuffs, we all know, cost a great deal and help but little. But the 
saints could help if they would, and St. Francis was always 
tender-hearted and to children. He would certainly make 
little Cicillo well if he could only be got to notice him. But then 
there are so many children in Naples—so many sick children— 
that the chance is that even if he looks that way he will not see 
him. So the mother, like others of her class, had those strange 
clothes made to attract the saint's eye to the tiny monk, and 
whenever she glances at them, she remembers the vows she made 
when they were first put on. It is certain that he has been better 
since he was dressed thus and his mother left off giving him 

tent medicines, and took a room looking towards the south. If 
fre gets well frock and cowl will be laid aside; but she trusts he 
will always retain a special devotion to St. Francis. 

The mother herself is probably dressed in a stuff 
trimmed with yellow ribbons, both of which are and daubed 
over with ugly spots of and dirt. The whole costume is 
certainly more striking than becoming, though age and exposure 
to the weather have softened down its tones and lent it some of 
the grace of antiquity, It stands in a strange contrast to the pale, 
weary, patient face; but it was neither vanity, bad taste, nor 
poverty that prompted the choice of this array. When Cicillo 
was ill, about a year and a half ago, and she could hardly earn 
nough even of the coarsest food for him to eat, she went to 
Santa Anna and promised that, if she would help her, she would 


opened, Finally, the church can boast a very early and strange | have this dress made in her honour, and help came.: These are 
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Santa Anna’s colours, and this is the pattern she is supposed to 
cog Who dare mock at so simple and trustful a faith ? 

ut in Naples, as everywhere , there are differences, and 
some of the women, it must be confessed, are inclined to make 
religion an excuse for finery. It is so nice to look pretty in honour 
of a saint, and to wear the brightest colours in devotion to him 
or her. So when a Neapolitan woman is ill she is fond of vowing 
that she will order a new gown as soon as she gets better, and if 
the case is a piteous one, half a dozen of her neighbours will some- 
times join in the vow. When this happens the husbands may 
murmur, but they are generally obliged to give their consent at 
last, And they have their reward, for every such dress involves 
* a visit to the saint’s shrine at the next festival, and though the 
men may be less devout than their wives and daughters, they love 
the crowd, the noise, and the fireworks at least as well. 

Santa Anna is by no means the only saint you can invoke, and 
if her colours do not suit your complexion, a wide choice is left 

ou, St, Ciro, for example, is almost as highly esteemed, per- 

aps even more highly in case of ill-health. He was a physician 
in his lifetime, and as he is the patron of Portici, it is only natural 
that the people of that town should call him in when they are 
sick; he, however, s a great and growing reputation in 
Naples and the whole neighbourhood, and strange cures are 
ascribed to him. He favours a dress of claret colour trimmed 
with parallel lines of white tape. He is the only rival of Santa 
Anna in the esteem of the lower classes, but he is supposed to be 
interested chiefly, if not soiely, in physical disease. 

But there are other saints and other tints at the disposal of 
the devout. The Madonna del Carmine wears a white dress with 
black facings, and imposes the same colours on her devotees, while 
the Madonna Adolorata dresses entirely in black. It is to one of 
these that those who stand somewhat higher in the social scale 
usually make their appeal. A large variety of saints and colours, 
as may be seen, is open to the choice of those who are in need ; 
but, on the whole, Santa Anna and San Ciro are perhaps as good 
asany. San Ciro in case of illness—and Santa Anna? 

Well, Santa Anna is in the popular imagination the embodi- 
ment of all that is sweetest and noblest in motherhood. She 
chides, but it is only to bring her worshipper into the right way ; 
she punishes, but only to teach him a needful lesson. For her, as 
for a mother, there is no irretrievable error, no unforgivable sin. 
She is harsh, but only to save from the undreamed-of evils which 
perversity might bring; as soon as the voice falters and the tears 
well up she softens. The oldest fisherman can go to her, as in 
the old days he used to go to his mother, and tell her his troubles, 
and confess his faults, and ask for forgiveness, with the certainty 
that she will not be too busy with washing, cleaning, or cooking 
to listen to him, as his own mother sometimes was. ‘To her he 
can plead no false case, can make no untruthful excuses; but then 
she has a mother’s heart that pities and forgives when all the 
truth is once told. Sheis the most beautiful of all the dreams 
that haunt the imagination of the Neapolitan poor; the more 
—s because age has deprived her of all the charms of sensuous 

uty. 

To ‘the Neapolitan the Madonna is a girl, clad in all the grace 
and loveliness of maidenhood, who has been received into the 
inmost glory of the highest heaven. The angels lay their crowns 
before her, the heavenly host hymn her praise. The Neapolitans, too, 
kneel before her in reverence; they adore, they love her; but then 
she is a queen, too great to be troubled with their little affairs. 
They can entreat her to be near them in the hour of death, but they 
cannot consult her about the fishing-gear. The art of Naples is 
to a large extent responsible for this feeling; but Santa Anna, 
the mother of the Virgin, has always been represented as a simple 
old woman. A shade of unexplained sadness is cast over her 
face, it may be, and the artist has done his best to show that she 
has known and felt all human sorrow. So the fisherman is not 
afraid to tell her about his nets or any of the trivialities that make 

his life. She, though full of divine grace, is human, and can 
understand them all. 

This veneration for Santa Anna is sometimes shown in a rather 
eccentric way. When a fisherman is married, he, or at the very 
least his wife, is supposed to remain for a week indoors, and their 
first exit from the house is of course to hear mass. If they are at 
all well-to-do a carriage with two horses is ordered, and they drive 
in state from one end of the town to the other to be present at a 
ceremony which would have equal efficacy if attended at the nearest 
church. On such occasions the church that has been burnt down 
almost equalled the Madonna del Carmine in — esteem, but 
such a visit imposed the obligation of naming the first girl after 
the saint. 

The festivals of Santa Anna have little that is peculiar about 
them. The churches are hung outside and in with fabrics of a 
light make and gaudy colour, the neighbourhood illuminates, and 
there is a display of fireworks in the evening as on most saint days. 
But the morning services are more crowded by the poor, and the 
throng is ter in the evening, though the fireworks at the 
Madonna del Carmine and other churches are more splendid. 
When, as on these occasions, Santa Anna holds a reception, every 
fisherman considers it a duty to attend. 

Hundreds of old legends cling to the church that has been 
burnt down, one of which was related in this paper some time 
ago. They all speak of the gentleness, the condescension, the 
human kindness of the saint. Some of them might seem to 
Northern ears grotesque, some might perhaps touch the heart even 
of a Northern critic. Wherever poor widows are left helpless, 


wherever little orphan children wander desolate through the 
je pe ag! streets of Naples, there Santa Anna is near to hear 
and save. The slightest whisper, in which her name is trustfully 
breathed, catches her ear as certainly as the wildest outcry of 
despair. She is the mother of all the motherless, the help of all 
the helpless—a beautiful dream. That it should have been most 
clearly realized among the poor of Naples is perhaps due to the 
same influences which make the famished fans of splendid 
banquets. We have had revolutions and counter-revolutions ; 
but for the poor in Naples no one until very lately has taken 
any care, except the monks, who have been cast out of their 
monasteries, and the priests, who have been rendered incapable 
of assisting them. The King gave a noble example last summer; 
which was followed by persons of all classes in all the provinces, 
and great improvements in the town have been planned. If they 
are honestly and judiciously carried out, we may cease to regret 
the shrine that has been left desolate and the image that has 
been destroyed: A small reality, we are told, is better than the 
most splendid dream, but it is hard to go without both the 
dream and the reality, and now the Church of Santa Anna has 
been burnt to the ground, and her image has perished with it. 


THE FIGHTING OF THE FUTURE. 


EADERS of The Battle of Dorking may remember the 
unpleasant dialogue between two German soldiers after the 
English overthrow, in which one remarks that the English were 
not bad marksmen, and the other replies that everciren, and not 
schiitzen, makes the good soldier. Certainly that is the Bey 
upon which we have been proceeding ever since 1870; though it 
would be very unfair to say that 1870 introduced that principle 
for the first time or did anything more than change its manner of 
application, Oaptain Ian Hamilton—who, we believe, is aide-de- 
camp to Sir Frederick Roberts, and has seen a good deal of service 
in Asia and Africa during the last few years—has published 
(with Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co.) a little pamphlet, bearing the 
title of this article, which directly traverses the dictum of the 
victorious Teuton. It may seem that a single addition to the 
already vast army of persons who kindly undertake to put the 
r British army right is not of much importance. But Captain 
amilton has the merit of so considerable an originality, he writes 
with such evident conviction and at the same time with such an 
entire absence of bumptiousness or teach-your-grandmotherishness, 
and (most important of all) his suggestions are so evidently free 
from the taint of devotion to this or that general, and the very 
much uglier taint of devotion to this or that projector, that what 
he says seems to be worth studying. 

The little book is not overloaded with historical arguments, but 
Captain Hamilton sums up fairly and brightly enough the military 
theories of the past. These have, as he very truly says, centred for 
thousands of years on the principle that a given number of men 
trained to act together and as a single machine will always defeat 
the same number, and, for the matter of that,a much greater 
number, of men merely acting each at his own will, pleasure, and 
discretion. After allowing for the alteration of conditions intro- 
duced from time to time in the problem by the contrivance of new 
mechanical aids to fighting, he points out that recently, since 
military training and the ion of military tools are practi- 
cally common to all civilized nations, the question of victory has 
become, or has at least been thought to have become, little more 
than one of arithmetic. In short, to take the Biblical form of 
words, no prudent king would now sit down and see whether with 
ten thousand he may be able to meet him that cometh against him 
with twenty thousand; but would take the fact that he would 
not for granted, and make the best of it. Hence, no doubt, on 
the one hand a most undesirable extension of military service, 
burdening the nations and robbing them of the fruit of their 
toils, and, on the other, occasional gross perversions of justice, 
international and other. 

Then Captain Hamilton proceeds to the second and the easiest, 
but perhaps the most effective, part of his demonstration. Having 
shown what has been and is being done, he shows what is not 
being done, at least in the English army, and that is the cultivation 
of individual marksmanship. He quotes the acce manuals” 
which discourse on the importance of the amount of fire, and say 
nothing whatever about the importance of its direction. He 
appeals, we should say without any danger of rebuff, to his 
brother officers, to tell him whether being a good shot is or is not 
a recognized distinction of the average soldier. He points out that 
the superabundance of drill and other routine work makes it 
impossible to devote much more time to shooting at present, while 
the time actually devoted is admittedly insufficient to attain or 
keep up even a moderate degree of skill. And he winds up with 
what is certainly rather a telling bit of fact, showing that, scanty 
as the actual training is, even such tice as it can give is likely 
to be wanting just at the time that it is most necessary. He quotes 
a regiment which fought both in Afghanistan and in the Transvaal. 
As on returning from Candahar it was about to go home no 
winter musketry was done, and so no man in it fired a shot from 
the beginning of September to February. 

Captain Hamilton's proposition is that the existing state of 
things should be reversed. Sweep away all drill save the very 
simplest and most elementary, use every effort to make each man 


a good shot at moving targets, let him have plenty of mental and 
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bodily gymnastics, but no mere machine work, and so form “an 
army of 70,000 to 80,000 experts which should have no difficulty 
in destroying any unwieldy Continental conscription army of 
300,000 or 400,000 men—a number which, as was well shown by 
the Austrians at Kéniggriitz, is unable to apply its overgrown 
bulk in an effective manner.” Artillery, Captain Hamilton thinks 
—and here, of course, he is not alone—is by no means certain 
to come out victorious from a duel with skilled small-bore 
shooting. And he makes a considerable point when he 

that the probable introduction of magazine rifles makes additional 
instruction in cool, intelligent, individual marksmanship of more 
importance than ever. Already the breechloader has notoriously 
made the firing of the average soldier wilder and more wasteful 
than ever, less under the control of the officer, and less likely to 
produce any considerable result, except the emptying of pouches 
and the flurrying of the men themselves, who, as Captain Hamilton 
remarks, from a personal experience, “ fire and load, load and 
fire, in a dazed automaton-like fashion.” With magazine rifles 
and nervous men there would simply be “an unmanageable com- 
bination,” with the probable result of disaster. 

It would be chicanery to point out that Captain Hamilton’s 
pitting of seventy thousand expert sharpshooters against four or 
tive times their number of Continental soldiers forming “ an un- 
wieldy army unable to employ its bulk effectively” is a rather 
question-begging statement of terms; and there is not much more 
validity in merely remarking that an exaggerated opinion of 
marksmanship is as likely to follow the Boer success as an ex- 
aggerated idea of huge armies, German tactics (not in the nurser 
sense), and quick-firing rifles was likely to follow Sedan, Wi 
the protest against the excess of mere routine drill-work and the 
defect A econ in marksmanship of a really serviceable kind in 
the British army, we can only profess very hearty agreement. 
Many, if not most, officers will agree with him that the soldier's 
time is at present taken up to a most inordinate extent with 
duties which bear the remotest possible reference to the actual 
operations of war. While, as for civilians, we believe that the 
feeling of those who have seen the inside of barrack life and 
have appreciated the vast disproportion of time and labour allotted 
to mere red tape and administrative functions as compared with 
the business of fighting and getting ready for fighting is one of 
simple amazement. 

On the other hand, we are rather at a loss to understand how, 
supposing drill totally abolished, the regiment or the company, or 
whatever unit may be preferred, would ever acquire the solidarity, 
the mutual reliance, and the handiness under officers which, it can 
hardly be doubted, are necessary to the successful pursuit of any 
military operations above the rank of mere bush-fighting or even 
bush-ranging. Drill and discipline are something like those not 
immediately profitable branches of learning which educational 
reformers often poohpooh, but in which the wiser of them recog- 
nize a faculty of training for more profitable branches that none 
of those branches themselves possess. And, coming down from 
generalities, and granting the desirableness of an artificer (for such 
the soldier is), the crown and climax of whose art is hitting a 
man with a rifle, being taught to hit him, and not left to take his 
chance of a kind Providence conducting the bullet to its billet-— 
granting also the existence of much purely useless labour in the 
present military system, there may still be some difficulty in 
grasping Captain Hamilton’s idea of the resolution of all the ope- 
rations of war into bold and intelligent sharpshooting. The action 
of cavalry he himself expressly leaves out of sight, though we 
shall hardly be doing him much wrong if we suppose him to wish 
them to become mounted infaatry pure and simple. Of artillery 
we have partly seen what he thinks, though he grants “one mule 
gun” to each battalion of the future. But what may seem a 
puzzle is how, on his system, a large series of operations en rase 
campagne, the invasion or the defence of a reasonably open but 
fortified country, or the arresting of a powerful force itself 
trained to some extent in marksmanship and perfectly in combined 
movements with all arms complete, are to be carried on. The too 
well known incidents of the Boer war hardly give much light on 
any of these questions. In the first place, they were all on a very 
small scale, in which marksmanship counts much more in propor- 
tion. Again, the opening affair, the treacherous, or at least 
dubious, onslaught of the Dutchmen at Bronker’s Spruit, went 
as an assault of even moderately skilled riflemen received un- 
awares by a long and scattered train of convoy and convoy-guards 
always must go. Marksmen, no doubt, are invaluable in the 
defence of such a place as Laing’s Nek, and in the assault of 
such a place as the practically undefended crest of Majuba Hill. 
But not very sanguine critics have thought that, even as it was, 
a little more Juck and a little more conduct would have carried 
the Nek; while nobody doubts that, if Sir George Colley had 
taken the most rudimentary precautions, not a Boer would ever 
have reached the crest of Majuba alive, or at least have left it 
alive. At the Ingogo, where there was an exceptional absence of 
the features favouring marksmanship in the other cases, the affair, 
badly managed as it was, was at worst a fight drawn rather 
against us, It stands to reason that in defending a mountain 
pass, in “ stalking ” a clumsily-guarded or unguarded fastness, or in 
enfilading a careless advance atter a straggling fashion, marksman- 
ship should tell terribly. But what did it do for the Boers in 
their beleaguerment of the very weakly-fortified and greatly- 
outnumbered Transvaal garrisons? 

Putting these exceptional circumstances out of sight, the ques- 
tion is not so much whether eight or nine hundred picked Boers 


would get the better of a battalion of equal numbers taken from 
any army, English, German, or Russian, which was mes of 
equally good fighting material, thoroughly drilled, intelli- 
=, handled, as whether an army corps or an army of such 
rs be likely to beat an army corps or an army of the other mate- 
rial ? Captain Hamilton seems to think they would. But surely the 
kind of ground on which seventy tho men could be handled 
on Boer principlesdefies the imagination ? The range of the Alps or 
the 1 tog or a new edition of the Hercynian forest, might 
do. But then a modern army of the eathadan: kind would 
assuredly not attempt such a range or such a forest in a fashion 
calculated to give defenders vantage. Yet, again, would not 
the purely marksman army be not a little puzzled ea a place 
fortitied as Paris is now fortified, or even as it was fortified fi 
years ago? It would be interesting to see Captain Hamilton 
develop his scheme so as to meet these objections. At present 
there are certainly some who are disposed to think that an army 
of the complete modern type would simply march (with some 
loss no doubt) through his swarms of hornets, seize their bases, 
occupy the chief towns of their country, and leave them helpless, 
This, of course, is matter of argument, and it does not at all 
affect what seems to us the undoubtedly valuable part of the 
pamphlet—its plea for a great extension of musketry, and in par- 
ticular for the recognition of the principle that instruction in 
hitting a fixed target is the merest alphabet of marksmanship, 
and that something quite different is needed to enable the soldier 
to make real use of his tools. That, in order to make room for 
this increased musketry instruction, not a little routine work of 
various kinds, and perhaps even some drill, might have to be 
given up is highly probable. But, except in certain special and 
favourable pn of ground and circumstance, we do not think 
that it ever could be safe to rely on an army of irregulars (which, 
after all, is what an army wholly undrilled would be), even if every 
one of them could shoot the ash off a comrade’s cigar at twelve 
hundred yards as the comrade walked up and down. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN ROME. 


tte Atrium Vest, or house of the Vestals, the discovery of 
which in 1883-4 was so great a surprise, from its unexpected 
size and magnificence, is set close against the lowest slopes of the 
Palatine Hill, near its northern angle, just outside the limits of 
the Forum Magnum. A considerable part of the foot of the hill 
has been cut away and levelled, in order to form a large level 
space as a site for this magnificent example of the domestic archi- 
tecture of ancient Rome, and this has been done in such a way that 
the house is built close against an artificially scarped cliff or bank 
so that the first upper floor is about level with the high ground 
which it adjoins. In a similar way the south-east end of the 
Vestals’ house is set as it were into the side of the hill, which 
slopes up past it on the outside so that the road which skirts 
this end is about level with the sill of the Tablinum window, 
which on the inside is high above the marble floor of the room. 
The whole of this part of the Palatine is a very striking example 
of the manner in which the Romans under the Empire undertook 
gigantic engineering works, in order to obliterate the natural 
inequalities of the many hills and ridges on which the city 
stands. 

It must be remembered that under different periods of the Roman 
rule very different physical conditions were suitable to the needs of 
the population. At an early period, when each hill was crowned 
by a separate village-fort, surrounded by hostile tribes, the great 
object of the inhabitants was to increase the natural steepness of 
the cliffs, and so render access more difficult and defence easier. 
But in later years, when the various villages and races which 
formed the city of Rome were united under one government, and 
the whole group of hills was surrounded by one extensive circuit 
wall, the very physical peculiarities which had originally made its 
hills so populous, mainly through their natural adaptability for 
defence, e extremely inconvenient in a united city, where 
architectural symmetry and splendour were, above all things, aimed 
at. Hence tops of hills were levelled, whole ridges cut away, and 
gentle slopes formed in the place of abrupt cliffs. In addition to 
vast alterations made in the form of the Palatine Hill, the 
levelling of the Velia and the excavation of the site for Trajan’s 
immense Forum are among the most striking examples of the 
wholesale way in which the Romans of the Imperial period 
spared no labour to change the natural configuration of the 


und. 
part of the Palaténe which overhangs the Atrium Vest 
has been cut into a series of gigantic steps or stages; the lowest 
of these is occupied by the Vestals’ house; the next is a long 
narrow shelf along which runs the recently exposed Nova Via. 
The third stage is that along which the so-called Clivus Victoria 
passes, while the summit of the hill forms the fourth or highest 
level. The great palace of Caligula extends over the higher of 
these stages; its lowest rooms facing on to the Nova Via, its 
highest being set on the top of the hill, while the intermediate 
stage, the Clivus Victoria, passes through the palace, under a 
series of very lofty arches and vaults, which span without block- 
ing up this important road. The Atrium Vestw, the Viryinea 
domus of Martial (Ep. I., 71, 3), was more than once burnt and 
rebuilt, usually sharing the fate of the adjacent temple. of Vesta. 
It is recorded to have been burnt in the great fire of Commodus’s 
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reign in 191; but it can only have been the upper stories that 
‘were then destroyed, as the existing very extensive ground-floor, 
and even parts of the upper story, are shown by the stamps on 
the bricks to be of the time of Hadrian, Nothing that now exists 
‘appears to be earlier than this, and the whole house was evidently 
rebuilt, probably on a much enlarged scale, during the reign of 
Haérian. 

The plan of the Atrium Vesis consists of a large open peristyle 
‘with rooms all round it two and three stories high. The main 
entrance is close by the Temple of Vesta, and on the right of the 
doorway, on the outside, are remains of a small zedicula or shrine, 
‘which very probably contained that statue of the goddess Vesta 
which was omitted in the temple itself. This edicula consists of 
a small brick and concrete podium, about 10 ft. wide by 7 ft. 6 in. 
deep, which formed the pedestal for the statue. Over it was a 
marble roof and entablature supported on four Corinthian or Com- 
posite columns. Part of the entablature still exists—the frieze, 
that is—along the front and one end, each in one block of Pentelic 
marble inscribed in finely-cut letters of the time of Hadrian with 
‘the words “‘SENATVS * POPVLVSQVE * ROMANVS * PECVNIA * PVBLICA * 
FACIENDAM* CYRAVIT.” The rooms which open on to the peristyle 
were once very handsomely decorated with floors of marble slabs 
or mosaics, and the walls were lined with polished marbles, mostly 
of the richly-coloured Oriental varieties. The cornices and 
skirtings were cut in the rarer and harder kinds, such as the deep 
“crimson rosso antico or even the very refractory red and green 
porphyries, In other places wall-linings of translucent alabaster 
were used, and in some cases the surface was further decorated 
with brilliant jewel-like mosaics made of coloured glass. An 
immense number of fragments of these rich materials have been 
found during the excavations, and in some of the rooms the rich 
marble linings of walls and floors still exist in their place, giving 
‘a vivid notion of what the splendour of the whole building must 
have been when it was complete. 

At the south-east end of the peristyle is the Tablinum, a sort 
of parlour covered with a semicircular barrel vault. This was 
open on the side towards the peristyle, whence it was approached 
by four marble steps, leading up between two columns. On each 
side of the Tablinum are three small vaulted rooms, possibly one 
for each of the six Vestals. The rooms on the right, being damp 
from their position below the level of the ground, were carefully 
warmed with hot-air flues, and one of them has its floor protected 
from rising damp in a very peculiar way. The marble paving 
rests on rows of amphore or large wine jars sawn in half, and 
arranged like a series of inverted cups, thus forming a hollow 
space, which effectually kept the floor dry. Next comes, at the 
back of the three small rooms on the right, a large room contain- 
ing a marble-lined bath, and a long arched furnace, like a small 
tunnel, the top of which is paved with herring-bone brickwork. 
Some steps led up to the top of this, and then passed by an arched 
‘bridge over the bath, to some more rooms at a higher level on the 
slope of the hill. The floor over this large room was a most re- 
markable instance of the daring use of concrete among the Romans. 
Though the bearing or width of the room is about 20 ft., the 
concrete floor was quite without any support except at its edges. 
It was, in fact, one enormous slab of artiticial stone, 14 ins. thick, 
artried only by a row of stone corbels, and by the adhesion of its 
edges to the walls. The enormous strength and cohesive power of 
the Roman concrete is due partly to the peculiar properties of the 
pozzolana, or volcanic ashes, which, mixed with lime and broken 
stones or bricks, were used to make it, and partly to the great 
care with which the various ingredients were mixed, and poured 
in a semi-fluid state on to a temporary wooden platform raised to 
the required height. When the concrete had set, the wooden 
support was taken down, and the floor was then as solid as if it 
had been cut out of one block of stone. 

The upper story of the Atrium Vest, a great part of which 
still exists, is one of the most interesting ys of the building. It 
consists of a series of rooms, all once richly decorated with marble 
linings, most of which contain baths and are warmed very com- 
pletely, both with flue-tiles — the walls and with hypo- 
causts, floors built hollow, so that hot air could circulate under 
them, and then pass upwards through the flues which line the 
walls. These are almost the only existing examples of hypo- 
causts in an upper story; the small pillars which support the 
upper floors or suspensure here rest on the vaulting of the rooms 
below, which are filled in level with concrete. Remains still exist 
of a staircase which led to a still higher level—namely, to a room 
over the lofty Tablinum ; but this part has fallen in. Considering 
that there were only six Vestals, the amount of accommodation is 
very surprising. Each Vestal had at least one bath-room of her 
own, there appear to have been separate suites of rooms for 
winter and summer. In addition to this a large number of rooms 
were devoted to the use of slaves and domestic offices. 

Perhaps the chief point of interest in this most important exca- 
vation was the discovery at various points along the pillared aisles 
of the peristyle of a number of portrait statues of the Vestals, to- 
gether with many of their pedestals, each with a dedicatory in- 
scription. Unfortunately the manner in which they were found 
leaves it uncertain which statue belongs to each pedestal. The 
statues, which are of heroic or large life-size, range from almost 
complete figures to mere fragments. They are of various dates, 
mostly of the third century, though one or two date from the 
second, The finest as a work of art, dating apparently from the 
time of Hadrian, is the upper half of the portrait of a middle-aged 
lady of very dignified aspect, This statue is of special value as 


having the only known representation of a sacred vestment called 


| the sugfibulum, which was worn by the Vestals while offering 


sacrifice. It is a sort of hood,.made of a rectangular piece of 
white woollen cloth, with a purple border, fastened on the breast 
by a fibula. The other statues are without this; they are clad in 
the stola, a long gown bound by a narrow girdle or zona, usually 
without sleeves ; but in some cases there are short sleeves, 
fastened with a row of loops and buttons, Over this is worn the 
pallium, a very ample garment, folded round the body in a great 
variety of ways, giving great scope to the sculptor for the arrange- 
ment of graceful folds. Round the head of each the sacred vitte, 
rope-like rolls of linen, are twisted into a sort of coronet. 
Though in most cases the hair is hidden by the pallium and vitte, 
yet in some of the statues enough hair is visible to show that it 
was allowed to grow long, although on entering the novitiate the 
hair of the child Vestal was cut off. 

All the pedestals are inscribed to the Virgo Vestalis Maxima, 
or chief of the Vestals, a rank usually gained in order of 
seniority. 

The inscriptions on two of the six pedestals in honour of Flavia 
Publicia (date about a.p. 247) show that several lower grades 
were passed through before reaching this highest dignity. Many 
of the inscriptions express the dedicator’s gratitude for benefits 
conferred on him or her by the chief Vestal, who not only had 
considerable political influence, but also controlled a great deal of 
patronage connected with the religious offices of Rome. Many in- 
stances are recorded of the Vestals interfering in affairs of State,* and 
they appear to have been almost invariably treated with the 
= respect even by the most brutal and reckless of the 
mperors, with the single exception of Nero on one occasion. 


On one of the later statues a row of bronze pins on the breast 
show where the pendant of a metal monile, or necklace, has been 
fixed. In 1591 on the Esquiline Hill another statue of a Vestal 
with the necklace still attached was discovered. This statue is 
now lost, but a sixteenth-cent drawing of it still exists. Its 
inscribed pedestal was also found, and the inscription has been re- 
published in the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, vi. 2145. 

The Atrium Vests appears to have been left undisturbed till 
late in the fourth century, while the last of the Vestals were 
dying out or relinquishing the old faith. Zosimus (v. 38) speaks 
of the last surviving Vestal as being an old woman still residing 
in the almost deserted house as late as the year a.D. 394. Before 
that time more than one Vestal had become a Christian (Pruden. 
Peristeph. Hymn. 2), and this possibly accounts for the fact that 
on one of the pedestals, dated 364, the name of the Virgo Vestalis 
Maxima has been erased. The dedicator in this case was Macrinius 
Sossianus, Promagister of the College of the Pontifices of Vesta. 
The date is given by a rudely incised inscription on one side of the 
pedestal with the names of the Consuls for the year 364; thus— 
“ DEDICATA * V * IDVS * IVNIAS* DIVO * IOVIANO * ET * VARRONIANO * 
conss.” After the extinction of the worship of Vesta the Atrium 
appears still to have been inhabited for some centuries, and many 
late alterations and additions can be traced. At the north angle 
of the peristyle remains were found of some rooms which had 
been rebuilt in the seventh or eighth century, and two of the 
inscribed marble pedestals had been built into the later walls, 
These pedestals still stand at the north corner, turned the wrong 
way, but unhappily the medizeval walls were destroyed as soon as 
they were found, thus obliterating a valuable piece of historical 
evidence. 

The walls, too, while they existed, explained the curious posi- 

tion of the two pedestals, which is now quite unaccountable with- 
out a knowledge of what has been destroyed. In one of these 
later rooms an earthen pot was found concealed, and in it was a 
large hoard of English silver pennies—namely, 3 of Alfred the 
Great (871-900), 217 of Edward I. (900-924), 393 of Athelstan 
(924-940), 195 of Eadmund I. (940-946), with a few of Sitric 
and Anlaf kings of Northumbria, and Plegmund, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, ranging between 900 and 947. In the same pot was 
found a bronze fibula, with an inscription inlaid in silver— 
+ DOMNO * MARINO * PAPA +; Marinus II. occupied the 
Pontiticate from 942 to 946, and it appears probable that this 
interesting hoard was a collection of Peter's pence which had been 
sent from England during his reign. 

The Lucus Vestz, or sacred grove of the Vestals, once adjoined 
their house, extending up the slopes of the Palatine Hill, adjoin- 
ing the Nova Via. Cicero (De Divin. i. 45) mentions this Lucus, 
“qui a Palatii radice in Novam Viam devexus est.” When 
Caligula built his great palace at the northern angle of the Pala- 
tine, he appears to have extended his buildings over the site of the 
sacred grove, and there are now no traces of it. In the centre of 
the open peristyle of the Atrium Vestw remains have been found 
of a curious low brick structure, a circle within an octagon, which 
looks very like the curb or border round flower-beds. Professor 
Jordan has made the not improbable suggestion that this was a 
miniature garden, made as a sort of record of the extensive grove 
which once belonged to the Vestals. Some shrubs or trees of 
special sanctity may have been transplanted and preserved here 
when Caligula destroyed the ancient Lucus. 


* See Tacitus, Ann. xi. 32; Hist. iii. 81 ; and Sueton. Vitel. 16. 
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- THE MAR EARLDOM. 


KK" some weeks past Parliamentary reports have mentioned 
occasionally the existence of a Bill relating to the Mar peer- 
. In the Upper House it would have almost silently, 
had not Lord esdale seen fit to interfere, and, according 
to his uncomfortable habit, to ask questions nobody cared to 
answer. In the Commons Sir George Campbell acted the same 
part, with a result which he did not foresee; for, amid the 
earty laughter of the House, the Attorney-General adroitly 
nominated him a member of the Select Committee to which the 
Bill was referred. Whether Sir George Campbell or any other 
member of the Committee attained to a knowledge of the 
a involved and the objects to be gained may be doubted. 
he Attorney-General stated one of them in the House. The 
Bill, he said, was introduced for the purpose of removing “a tech- 
nical difficulty in the way of the acceptance of certain evidence 
which it was desirable to hear.” There are other and even more 
important ends to be gained; but the Bill is certainly not what 
Sir George Campbell seemed to think when he said it was intended 
“to revive the ancient earldom of Mar in favour of a gentleman 
whose claims to a title had been rejected by the highest tribunal 
in the country.” A more complete, and indeed grotesque, mis- 
statement than this it would be impossible to imagine, Lord 
Mar never made any claims. No case on his behalf has ever been 
nted to or rejected by “ the highest tribunal in the country.” 
short, if Sir George Campbell had been desirous of showing in 
the most convincing manner that he was meddling in business of 
which he was entirely ignorant, he could not have succeeded 
better. Unfortunately “the honourable member for Kirkaldy,” 
though he often interferes in other things about which he is 
equally ignorant, does not always get so good an opportunity of 
acquiring knowledge. By this time he has sat on the Select 
Committee on the “ Earldom of Mar Restitution Bill,” and he now 
understands, or at least will have had a chance afforded him of 
understanding, what it was that the House of Lords decided upon, 
and how entirely wide of the facts of the case was his flippant 
description of the Bill before the House of Commons. 

We have had frequent occasion to advert to this curious ques- 
tion. There was involved with it another and even more im- 
portant one as to the jurisdiction of the House of Lords in Scotch 
peerage cases. The late Earl of Crawfurd and many other 
authorities have held that the proper tribunal for such trials was 
the Court of Session; but, as we saw lately in the contest as to 
the earldom of Lauderdale, the House of Lords tried and decided 
the questions at issue just as they tried and decided the English 
controversy as to the Aylesbury peerage. It was chiefly on this 
point that the more acrimonious part of the discussion turned, but 
the present Bill takes no notice of it; on the contrary, it assumes 
as unquestionable that the House had jurisdiction when it decided 
that an earldom of Mar had been inherited by Lord Kellie, although 
most people learned in peerage law considered that the evidence 
told the other way. The question of jurisdiction rests where it 
did ; and the decision in favour of Lord Kellie is also practically 
untouched, although his place on the roll is defined. But before 
examining the Bill, which by this time has, no doubt, become a 
full-blown Act, as the Commons Committee reported in its favour 
on Monday, in spite of some further remarks by Sir George 
Campbell, it may be worth while to see exactly how affairs stood 
at, say, the beginning of the present year. 

It will be remembered that the question was brought by 
Lord Kellie before the Committee of Privil Having suc- 
ceeded to the newer earldom of the Erskines, he was desirous of 
adding the older one to it. In 1875, after Lord Mar had re- 
peatedly voted at the elections of representative peers in an 
earldom which stood fourth on the roll, the Committee decided, 
first, that Lord Kellie had made out his right to be called Lord 
Mar; and, secondly, that this right would place him fourth on the 
roll, The former earl’s nephew bore the old title, and it must be 
said that his course throughout has been both patient and 
dignified ; so far from bringing his wrongs before “ the highest 
tribunal in the country” he simply stood aside and on the 

per occasions tendered his vote as fourth earl on the roll of 
Boats peers. But this did not suit Lord Mar and Kellie. He 
petitioned the House of Lords in 1877 to allow his earldom to be 
called, not fourth, but where it would have stood in 1565, the 
year in which, according to the Committee, it was created. This 
the Lords refused to do, but, assuming a right which they did not 
pam they directed the Lord Clerk Register to admit Lord 
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ie to vote in the earldom of Mar which stood four*: on the 


roll. 

The object the House of Lords, or its Committee, intended 
to attain by this step is not quite clear. They may have 
thought it would force Lord Mar to prefer a claim; and it may 
be that some among them would not have been sorry to have the 
case reopened, for with very few exceptions all the authorities on 
Scotch peerage law demurred to their former decision. Some 
critics of the decision even went so far as to say that the Com- 
mittee had recapitulated and admitted all the evidence that went 
to show that two and two make four, and then, in order to assert 
their own power, decreed that two and two make five. It is in- 
credible that a number of law lords, some of them Scotch, should 
have decided one way or other without good reasons, but what 
those reasons were never t ired. In addition to the objections 
which Scotch genealogists and lawyers took to the decision, there 
was a not inconsiderable body, of whom, as we have said, the late 


Lord Orawfurd and Balcarres was the leader, who denied the 
jurisdiction of the House of Lords altogether, and this objection 
was brought to an issue by the order to the Lord Clerk Register. 
The competency of the + Ba to issue such an order was effec- 
tually disproved, and it had to be rescinded, The case then 
pron | thus:—The House of Lords — to Lord Kellie an 
earldom of Mar, created in 1565, which had no place on 
the Scots roll = em, and it came to no decision, the ques- 
tion not being before it, as to an older earldom, descendible 
to heirs female, which was assumed, not claimed, by the 
nephew, on the sister’s side, and heir general of the late earl. 
In short, the Committee of Privileges discovered on behalf of 
Lord Kellie an earldom of 1565, the existence of which for 
three centuries had been unsuspected ; but in their report neither 
affirmed nor denied that an older earldom might be vested in the 
gentleman they designated as “ Mr. Goodeve ine.” 

It is to terminate this very unsatisfactory state of things that 
the Bill has been brought in. We have purposely avoided as 
much as possible the technicalities of Scotch peerage law, the 
more so as there is no great difficulty in showing the common- 
sense issue before the House. In England we have at least two 
Lords Hastings and two Lords Stafford; why should they not 
then in Scotland, where they have already two Lords Lindsay, 
have two Lords Mar? Every one, except Lord Mar and Kellie 
and the Committee of Privileges, thought that the earldom 
of Mar enjoyed by the late lord dated from time immemorial, 
was descendible to heirs female, and was placed arbitrarily fourth 
on the roll since its true place was not now to be ascertained. 
That this view was substantially correct was not only admitted in 
an Act passed in 1824, when the attainder was reversed in favour 
of the heir general, but it is a conclusion which ten years’ occa- 
sional contemplation on the part of those learned in the law has 
strengthened. The Lords, it is true, discovered a later earldom, 
not descendible to heirs general, for Lord Kellie ; but, in spite of 
the abortive attempt to interfere with the functions of the 
a Clerk Register, the position of the old earldom was un- 
touched. . 

The present Act is intended to give effect to that conviction, 
to define the place of Lord Mar and the place of Lord Mar and 
Kellie, and so, in short, to arrange affairs that there may no 
longer be any dispute, at least as regards these two ancient earl- 
doms, at the elections of Scotch representative peers at Holyrood. 
It commences by recapitulating the ney ! of Isabella, Countess 
of Mar, who in 1404 made a present of her inheritance to her 
husband, a Stewart, to the prejudice of her heirs. It goes on to 
show that in 1565 the injustice of this surrender, and indeed its 
illegality, were apparent, and that Queen Mary gave back the 
earldom to John, lord Erskine, the heir of the Countess Isabella. 
It next shows that the present heir of Mar is “ John Francis 
Erskine Goodeve Erskine” ; that in 1875 the House of Lords resolved 
that Queen Mary's charter to John, Lord Erskine, was a new creation 
“ descendible to heirs male,” and named the Earl of Kellie as 
Earl of Mar under that charter; and, while doubting whether the 
Countess Isabella “ by any lawful means surrendered” the older 
earldom to the Crown, it proposes to enact that John Francis 
Erskine Goodeve Erskine should, so to speak, have the benefit of the 
doubt. He is to be “ placed by the authority of Parliament in the 
same position as if the honours, dignities, and titles of peerage 
which anciently belonged to the said territorial earldom of Mar 
had not been treated as if they had been surrendered or merged in 
the Crown.” By a special clause, then, the earldom, whatever it 
was, which the Countess Isabella surrendered in 1404 is held to 
be “expressly and effectually” restored to John Francis Erskine 
Goodeve Erskine; and by another the earldom is left in its old 
precedence, fourth on the roll, while the second earldom of Mar— 
that enjoyed by Lord Mar and Kellie—is to be called at elections 
“in the place and order properly belonging to an earldom created 
in the year one thousand five hundred and sixty-five.” 

There are many larger considerations involved in this Bill. At 
all times such Acts have been usual. When Lord Redesdale 
called it “a wholly unprecedented measure,” he forgot that this 
very earldom was the subject of a former “ Restitution Act” in 
1824. The noble lords who spoke in 1875 and on su uent occa- 
sions brought down on themselves the exposure of Lord Crawfurd’s 
book for their singular ignorance of law and history. While 
Lord Redesdale stands on the old roads, Lord Selborne, who 
also took in the proceedings of ten years ago, seems to 
have learned something, and in replying he even went so far as 
to say that a strong feeling was abroad that “justice in some way 
or another had not been done in this matter.” He did not know, 
he added, whether the failure of justice was due to the Committee 
of Privileges or not. More in the way of a confession can hardly 
be expected of a law lord than this. There was, in fact, a con- 
flict between Scotch and English legal usage. In Scotch law the 
presumption is in favour of heirs general. In England it is 
against them. Few can doubt that, had Lord Kellie made his 
claim before the Court of Session, he must have lost, unless he 

roduced stronger evidence than any adduced in the House of 
rer The presumption would have been against him. Lord 
Selborne omitted this, but there was considerable feeling on the 
subject in Scotland. A hundred and six peers have twice over 
titioned the Crown to restore the old earldom; and though, as 
rd Redesdale argued, Lord Mar has himself been silent, the 
case was taken up by many members of the House, who, though 
they were too polite, perhaps, to say so, agreed with Lord 
Crawfurd that the decision of the Committee of Privileges was at 
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least peculiar, and with Lord Selborne that the best way of main- 
taining its authority was to remove such a cause for dissatisfaction, 
or as he puts it, less bluntly, “to remove the impediments found 
to exist in the way of the re-establishment of this ancient 


peerage. 


IT’S NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 


ie At week we spoke at some length of the demerits of 
Arrah-na-Pogue; and this week reflection and a per- 
formance of It’s Never Too Late to Mend have almost persuaded 
us to go back on our own verdict, and esteem it for a genuine play. 
Without Mr. Warner It’s Never Too Late to Mend would be 
merely impossible. He has not improved of late, and he imparts 
to the claptrap portions of his réle a certain robustiousness of 
falsehood that makes them doubly offensive. But he has much of 
his old vivacity and spirit; his humour is as frank and sponta- 
neous, and his tenderness as natural and sympathetic, as of yore; 
in his good moments—as, for instance, when he discovers that 
ae Fielding is not dead, and proceeds to bring him back to 
life—he is simply irresistible. It is not too much to say that he 
lights up the stage almost as often as he appears: that he is, in 
fact, an actor, and that his admirable temperament is still strong 
enough in essence, and still rich enough in geniality and charm, 
to make itself felt as a delightful possession whenever it is 
appropriately exercised. Mr, Calhaem repeats his famous per- 
formance as Jacky ; Mr. Harry Nicholls, as Peter Crawley, is some- 
times “wo Miss Isabel Bateman does her best for Susan 
Merton ; Miss Kate Maccabe, as Josephs, is pathetically ineffective ; 
Mr. Howard Russell, as the strong man Meadows, rejoices in a 
dreadful make-up (with such an obviously manly whisker!) and 
@ sonorous voice; Mr. J. H. Clynds, as Isaac Ng is the reverse 
of picturesque, eloquent, or even tolerable. Of the others there 
is nothing to say; they are rivals in inadequacy, and they all 
deserve the palm. In the first scene, “The Grove Farm,” there 
are real milk-cans, real straw, and real ducks and chickens; in 
the scene in the gaol—which is a little spoiled by the arrange- 
ment of the lights—there is a rough-and-tumble fight which, 
effective as it is, would be all the better for a little real stage 
management; in “The Ravine” (act iii. scene 3),where there is 
real water and a picturesque effect, there is also one of the 
feeblest stage combats ever witnessed. Mr. Warner has a hand 
in it; and, as Mr. Warner is practically the piece, it ought to be 
better done, 


THE MUSEUM AT OXFORD. 


‘ae announcements which appear from time to time that there 
will be or has been a lecture or a conversazione in “ The 
Museum at Oxford,” show how ge agg! the fact has been lost 
sight of that the new building in the park can only lay claim to 
the secondary dignity of being the other museum. The new Natural 
History Museum at Oxford has no more right to call itself the 
Oxford Museum than the brand-new Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington would have to call itself the British Museum. 
Oxford does, however, possess in the Ashmolean a museum beside 
which the British Museum is but a thing of yesterday. Indeed, if 
priority of origin be taken as the ground of precedence, the Ash- 
molean might not unreasonably lay claim to being the Museum of 
England, as it was undoubtedly the first established in this country. 
The history of the Arundel marbles, the chief glory of this 
museum, is now almost forgotten. ‘They recall the memory of 
a man whose large mind and universal sympathies were directed 
at one and the same time to rescuing from destruction the 
remnants of the civilization of the Old World, and schemes for 
sending forth pioneers to bear that civilization to the New, and 
this, too, in an age when his fellow-countrymen were busily seek- 
ing self-interest under the cloak of political intrigues. It cost the 
Earl of Arundel thirty years of infinite pains and an unstinted 
expenditure of money to amass the collection which has placed 
his name high on the rolls of the patrons of art, and won for him 
the title of the Magnificent. is envoys were sent into the 
remotest corners to which Greek art had penetrated to rescue such 
vestiges of it as yet remained from the effacing tingers of decay, or 


the still more destructive fingers of the Turks. Unhappily his | 
descendants who inherited these treasures did not inherit the tastes | 


which would have taught them their value. The marbles which 
had been procured and brought to England with such labour and 
expense were left lying about within the precincts of Arundel 
House to be broken or stolen, according to the caprice or cupidity 
of the parasites who hung 5 their owner. Among the visitors 
to Arundel House came John Evelyn. His heart was stirred 
within him to see the miserable plight of these precious monu- 
ments miserably neglected, scattered up and down the garden, and 

ishing from the weathering of what he calls the “corrosive air 
of London,” For he had paid long visits to the house near Padua 
where the Magnificent Earl had fixed his head-quarters, and had 
witnessed the trouble and anxiety and lengthy correspondence 
connected with each several piece, and, finally, the joy when that 
Sangre was secured. He bethought him of begging some of them 

the University of Oxford, and received carte blanche to mark 
for this purpose all the “ stones, urns, altars, and whatever I found 
had inscriptions on them.” The gift was acknowledged with the 


| 


most effusive thanks by the University. Four doctors of divinity 
and law were sent to London to thank the donor and Mr, Evelyn 
for his good offices in procuring this much-prized gift of the 
“ Marmora Arundeliana. 

But even before the name of Howard among the founders of 
the Museum we must place the humbler name of Tradescant. 
These first founders were at the extreme ends of the social scale. 
The one was the King’s Earl Marshal; the other his head gar- 
dener. They had, however, in common the taste for collecting. 
While the one sent others to find for him the treasures of art, the 
other set out himself in quest of the treasures of nature. John 
Tradescant was by nation a Dutchman. After spending much 
of his life in travel, he settled at Lambeth, and planted what 
in those days was called a physic, but would now probably be 
called a botanical garden, and obtained the dignity of gardener 
to Charles I. Tradescant was happier in his descendants than 
Arundel. In his case the qualities of the father were hereditary. 
His son was just as much given to wandering and collecting as 
he had been. The houseful of curiosities at Lambeth became 
known as Tradescant’s Ark ; and, as rarities of all kinds were then 
the rage, it soon attracted visitors of rank and fashion, and no 
doubt crowds of smaller people in their wake. On the list of these 
visitors stands William Courtten, then a boy of fourteen. Per- 
haps it was his visit to the Ark which inspired him with the 
desire to form that collection which was the germ from which the 
British Museum has grown. Courtten came of a Flemish stock, 
though his ancestors for four generations had been settled as mer- 
chants in London. Thus it is a curious coincidence that the 
founders of both our earliest museums came originally from the 
Low Countries, The Tradescants bequeathed their whole collec- 
tion to Elias Ashmole. There was no tie of blood between them ; 
but Ashmole had lodged with the Tradescants, and thus they had 
probably discovered that they had kindred tastes. Ashmole him- 
self was a man of exceptional ability. He had served in the 
Civil War on the Royalist side, and had made the most of his time 
when at Oxford by entering himself at Brasenose and studying 
everything that came in his way. Fora time he fella victim to the 
seductive charms of astrology and alchemy ; but, failing to find the 
philosopher's stone, he turned to the more serious study of chemistry, 
and took on himself the labour of publishing the works of all the 
English chemists that were still in manuscript. At the same time 
he was learning seal-engraving and all kinds of goldsmith’s work, 
was surveying the Fen country in Dugdale’s company, or tracing 
the course of the Roman Road in his own. He was md the great 
authority of the time on coins and medals, of which he had a great 
collection. Part of it was destroyed along with his library by a 
fire in the Middle Temple, but luckily he had removed his manu- 
scripts and the gold coins to the “ Ark” in Lambeth. The wisdom 
of the Tradescants in making Ashmole the legatee of the “ Ark” 
was fully justified, for he made a gift of the whole collection, 
enriched by his own coins, to the University of Oxford, on con- 
dition that they should provide a fit and proper place for its 
reception. The authorities of the University did not hesitate to 
accept the gift with its conditions. Within four years from the 
laying of the foundation-stone the building was finished, the col- 
lection deposited and arranged, and publicly viewed by the Duke 
of York in May 1683. Itis a pity that Ashmole could not tack 
on to his noble gift some condition ensuring its safe custody and 
decent preservation in all time to come; for until very recently 
the state of neglect and decay into which the Museum had been 
allowed to fall was a disgrace to the University. Thanks to the 
zeal and energy of the new Keeper the more flagrant abuses have 
now been removed. The stuffed } bullock which barred the way to 
the Arundel marbles, the castor-oil beans and other vegetable 
products which had found their way among the Greek antiqui- 
ties, have been got rid of. The polishing of ancient ornaments 
has been put a stop to, and sundry other reforms carried out. 

Antiquities, like fine wine, and unlike most other precious pos- 
sessions, improve with keeping. Their age is often their chief 
merit, and this merit every year that passes over them must 
enhance. Of course to such a monument as the famous Egyptian 
slab, the oldest sculptured stone in Europe, which counts its 
years by thousands, a few centuries more or less are of little 
moment. But this is only one of the treasures which the 
Ashmolean has the honour of possessing. There are many other 
objects within its walls which, if they were of value on ac- 
count of their age two centuries ago, must surely be of even 
greater value now. Yet the Oxford of two centuries cheer- 
fully spent large sums of money to raise a stately building suited 
to receive Ashmole’s noble gift, while the Oxford of to-day 
has hesitated to supply the funds to keep that building in repair, 
And can the Oxford of to-day admit without a blush that it has 
rejected a yet more munificent gift than Ashmole’s, which has 
been offered to it on similar conditions? Rumours are afloat that 
a private collection of unequalled value, which in some respects 
8 any other of the kind in Europe, was actually offered 
to the Museum, and declined because those in authority grudged 
the paltry sum required to fit up the now empty upper gallery 
for its reception. Such instances of munificence are rare. 
Nowadays it is more the fashion to scatter collections that 
have become family heirlooms to the four winds through the 
medium of the auction-room. Foreign rising capitals are craving 
for art treasures to fill the museums which they feel ave necessary 
to give them a place among the tirst cities of the world. It is, 
therefore, no small slur on the University that any one who is 
patriotic enough to desire to give to his country the treasures for 
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which there is such an eager competition should find them denied 
a resting-place in a University which claims to be a chief seat 
and centre of learning in the land. Let us hope that such a 
scandal may not recur, and that the Museum of Oxford may 
always ome those carefully selected treasures of art the 
rejection of which would be a wrong done not only to the Univer- 
sity, but to the English nation which it represents, 


THE SORBONNE, 


NE is tempted to image that a piece of news conveyed in a 
Paris telegram of Tuesday last must, as they say, make the 
smile. “The foundation-stone,” we are told, “ of the new 
ings of the Sorbonne, which are to cost 22 millions, was laid 
to-day by M. Goblet, Minister of Education.” The Sorbonne, as 
our readers are probably aware, fell in the general crash of eccle- 
siastical and other institutions in the Revolution of 1789; and 
though the name has been preserved by a very different institution, 
no real attempt has ever been made till now to give it a suitable 
home. It appears indeed that in 1855 the foundation-stone of 
a new building was laid, but for some unexplained reason—not 
improbably from the Emperor's jealous dread of any possible 
rival authority to his own, even in the world of thought—was 
secretly taken up in the night, and no more since then has been 
heard of it. The present Republican Government has taken the 
precaution of constructing ground-floors and cellars before the 
ceremonial stone-laying, and seems therefore to mean business. 
But that the new Sorbonne, if it is intended to carry out—as 
may be pretty safely assumed—the ultra-secularist programme of 
the existing Government of France, will be not so much the 
caricature as the antithesis of its older and more famous self, 
must be obvious on the face of it. And it is hard to see, if so, why 
a nation so little conservative of old traditions in its present temper 
should care to retain a name suggestive, or rather eloquent, of a 
but discredited past, any more than it cares to retain the 
white flag or the fleur de lys. M. Goblet however was equal to 
the occasion. Napoleon I. actually endeavoured by his rigorous 
censorship of the press to obliterate all traces of the ancient French 
monarchy,as though he seriously hoped after a time tomake French- 
men forget that their country had any history at all before ‘89. 
That would hardly be a hopeful enterprise in our own day, and the 
ublican rulers of modern France have decided, if we may judge 
from M. Goblet’s tone, that the best substitute for an unintelligent 
tfulness is an intelligent, or at least a deliberate, hatred. He 
an, to be sure, with a ing reference to two redeeming 
features about the old Sorbonne. It introduced printing, and it was 
the enemy of the Jesuits. It was opposed no doubt to the Jesuits 
and to religious orders in general, but for reasons widely different 
from his own. That is a small matter however. This ambiguous 
compliment was only premised as the foil to a crushing indictment. 
The Sorbonne “ was also the enemy of Joan of Arc, the Reforma- 
tion, Descartes, the Jansenists, mm the philosophers.” By “the 
philosophers” are meant of course the Encyelopeedists of the 
eighteenth century, and the speaker might have remembered that 
la Pucelle has had no more venomous or foul-mouthed reviler 
than Voltaire. Nor are we aware that the University of Paris 
took any part in her trial and condemnation. That the Sorbonne, 
as the first Theological Faculty of the Roman Catholic Church, 
‘was opposed to the Reformation and to the Jansenists goes with- 
out the saying; it would be as reasonable to censure the Synod 
of Dort for repudiating the decrees of Trent. M. Goblet naturally 
thinks that, in accordance with “the spirit of research and 
criticism ” he went on to talk about, it ought to have treated with 
a lofty indifference the trumpery theological details at issue 
between Luther and the Pope, whom he must himself regard as 
about equally wrong. But Luther would certainly have considered 
any one who did so quite as much his own “enemy ” as the Pope, 
and a much worse enemy of truth. The simple fact is that the 
standpoint of a Republican Minister of Education in the France of 
to-day differs toto celo, not in degree but in kind, from that of either 
of the great religious parties to whose conflicts M. Goblet refers 
in connexion with the old Sorbonne. Catholics and Protestants, 
Jesuits and Jansenists of that age, in whatever they may have dis- 
agreed, would have agreed in frankly and absolutely condemning 
it. Why then keep the old name? It is hardly enough to reply 
that “a great nation cannot live without soul or faith, that the 
sentimental element will never be eliminated from mankind.” 
Sentiment, to be worth a straw, must have something genuine 
to feed upon; it cannot anyhow be fed upon falsehood ; and to the 
’s mind falsehood of a far from innocuous kind was repre- 
sented by the Sorbonne. But the true ex tion is apparently 
to be found in a sentence we have omitted; “He advocated the 
retention of the old name, for old names were no obstacle to the 
new spirit, but the past must not be too readily amnestied.” This 
can only mean, if it means anything more than bunkum, what we 
intimated just now, that the old name has a nent value, as 
a symbol of undying hatred to the old ideas. And now we 
have done with M, Goblet, and pass gladly to the much more 
interesting theme, on which his shallow and pretentious discourse 
fails to throw any light. 

To popular apprehension at the present day the Sorbonne has 
become at best magni nominis . But to the ecclesiastical 
or philosophical student it is a name luminous with splendid 
memories of av immemorial past. The first origin of the Uni- 


versity of Paris, as of our own Oxford, is lost in a mythical halo 
of dim wry . But at least from its formal recognition in a 
diploma of Philip Augustus of 1200, it assumed and maintained 
for centuries an unc supremacy among the universities of 
Europe. If Rome was the spiritual, Paris was the intellectual 
metropolis of Western Christendom. It was a current saying in 
the middle ages that to Italy Providence had assigned the Sacer- 
dotium, to Germany the Imperium, to France the Studium, 
On more than one occasion indeed the Sorbonne, a theological 
college named from its founder in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, distinguished itself by what may be called a direct 
arraignment of the theological competence of the Papacy. Early 
in the fourteenth century John XXII.—who had otherwise 
fatally compromised the future dogma of papal infallibility by 
flatly contradicting the formal decision two of his recent 
predecessors, Nicolas III. and Clement V., on Franciscan poverty 
—propounded at Avignon the novel doctrine that the Saints 
do not enjoy the Beatific Vision till after the general resur- 
rection. The Sorbonne at once condemned this view, which 
unquestionably went counter to the received tradition of the 
Church, as heretical, and the King of France, Philip the Fair, 
had their decree published in Paris with sound of trumpets, and 
summarily enjoined the Pope to accept it and recant, inasmuch 
as “the Paris doctors must be better judges of the true faith 
than the clerical jurists of the Curia, who understood little or) 
nothing of theology.” According to Cardinal d’Ailly he even| 
threatened to burn the Pope; at all events His Holiness found 
it expedient to submit and recant. At the opening of the next 
century the doctors of the Sorbonne were the life and soul of 
the great reforming Council of Pisa—the Ecumenical character 
of which was not till long afterwards called in question by the 
ultramontane school—where two rival Popes were deposed and a 
third, Alexander V., elected in their place. The University about 
the same time passed decrees against the payment of any tenths or 
dues to Rome and in favour of the free election of bishops by their 
Chapters. And at the great Council of Constance, a few years 
later, whose authority even ultramontanes have never ventured to 
dispute, which deposed three Popes and elected another in their 
lace, the Parisian theologians again took a prominent part. 

eanwhile the Sorbonne had all along exerted a powerful influ- 
ence over the national life of other countries through the crowds 
of students who flocked thither, especially from Germany, which 
as yet had no universities of its own, and who carried home with 
them on their return the spirit and language of their adopted 
mother. So late even as the end of the sixteenth century the 
Venetian Ambassador speaks of 30,000 students at Paris. And 
many remained there for fifteen or sixteen years studying 
theology. For from the first the University was chiefly famous as 
a great theological centre, and indeed till quite late in its history 
it had no Faculty of Law. Like Oxford, Cambridge, and Bologna, 
it owned no individual founder or cognizable date of institution. 
All four of them were “a natural growth.” And when secular or 
spiritual potentates undertook as time went on the foundation of 
universities in Germany—the first was established at Prague by 
Charles IV. in ssq0—Piais was still acknowledged as the common 
mother of them all. From thence Vienna derived its statutes, as 
did Ingoldstadt afterwards from Vienna. There is a curious sig- 
nificance in the contrast, noted by Dr. Déllinger in one of his 
Addresses on Universities, between England and France in this 
respect. England, which abjured centralization, and pursued a 
twofold aim of practical utility and political freedom, had two 
universities, correcting and supplementing one another, which still 
preserve their independent constitution, and respectively re 
sent, as he puts it, “ the two leading tendencies of the English 
mind, the ecclesiastical and mathematical.” But in France the 
centralizing tendency of the national spirit, which has in and 
again made Paris the political arbiter of her destinies, and at this 
day makes it the only place where an educated Frenchman cares 
to live, found expression in her single university seated in the 
metropolis; while in Germany that decentralizing tendency, which 
ultimately btoke up the unity of both the Empire and the Church, 
tock shape in the separate establishment of a number of small 
universities in different cities. 

And it is remarkable that in the eighteenth century, when the 
German universities were awakening trom a long spell of slumber, 
in an age too of intense theological activity throughout Europe, 
Paris—long the acknowledged “ Queen in that realm of thought, 
to whose decisions all were content to bow ”—entered on her 
period of decline. For the Sorbonne had been, so to say, 
the great emporium workshop of theological and philo- 
sophical knowledge, to which the learned of all nations 
flocked, and which could alone fix and authenticate what was 
to be the recognized teaching of the Church. And from the 
beginning of the seventeenth to the middle of the eighteenth 
pes, J the Sorbonne continued to rule with absolute dominion 
over Catholic theology. It first assigned to patristic literature its 
true place and form; in the persons of Fleury and Tillemont 
it created an ecclesiastical history; in Bossuet it gave to the 
Church a veritable Father, pre-eminently alike in patristic, scho- 
lastic, and biblicel learning. The works of De Morin, 
and Thomassin were truly “ epoch-making” in the history of 
ecclesiastical institutions, while Petavius laid the foundation of 
the historical treatment of dugma. Arnauld and Nicole, like 
Bossuet, vindicated for theology a place in the classical litera- 
ture of their country, while they contributed powerfully to 
Christian and Catholic Apologetics against both sceptical and 
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Protestant assaults; Richard Simon, long before Protestant di- 
vines had thought of handling the subject, investigated the 
history of the Canon of Scripture; Mauduit, Socy, and Calmet 
equalled or excelled their predecessors in Scriptural exegesis. 
And to the Sorbonne this vast expenditure of theological ener, 
was directly or indirectly due. hy then did it fall? Chiefly 
it would seem from external causes, not difficult to explain. Paris 
itself indeed, which had become the constant scene of civil strife 
and bloodshed, was no favourable home for learning. But more 
unfavourable still was the close neighbourhood of a Court 
which claimed absolute control over the minds and consciences 
as well as the bodies of its subjects, and this made all 
freedom of writing or teaching as impossible as under the 
cold shade of the Spanish Inquisition. Even as early as 1624 
a royal edict had prohibited all divergence from Aristotelian 
doctrines, physical or metaphysical, on pain of death, and 
Louis XIV. would have promptly consigned any obnoxious = 
fessor to the Bastile. During the seventeenth century Paris had 
already lost nine out of her forty colleges, and enforced sub- 
scription to arbitrarily imposed formulas of faith completed the 
process of degradation. And hence when at last on the outbreak 
of the Revolution the University perished, with the confiscation 
of its endowments, the event passed almost unnoticed, and no 
subsequent French Government, royal, imperial, or republican, has 
till now thought of restoring it; etiam periere ruine. 

We may venture in this connexion to quote a brief passage from 
the eloquent and pregnant Address on the Past and Present of 
Catholic Theology Gelivered by Dr. Dillinger before the famous 
Munich Congress of 1863, which is believed to have been the im- 
mediate cause of the issue of the Syllabus in 1864 and all that 
followed up to the Vatican Council. The Address has never, that 
we ure aware, been translated into English, and is far less gene- 
rally known than it deserves to be in this country. A very dis- 
tinguished English Roman Catholic, who attended the Congress, 
was heard to observe that “every word was a barbed arrow”! We 
conclude then with the following characteristic extract :— When 
the [French] Revolution at last broke out, it encountered a deep 
and widespread oe of the higher classes from religion, and 
many hands were stretched out eager for destruction. ‘ The eldest 
daughter of the Church,’ the University of Paris with the Sorbonne, 
for 600 years the pride and glory of France, was entombed beneath 
the flood of the most terrible social revolution the world had ever 
witnessed. It has never risen again since then; its place knows 
it no more. This annihilation of the ancient and venerable 
mother of the Universities of Europe is indeed one of the most 
lamentable events of modern history, an irreparable loss, or at least 
one which has never yet been repaired. From that time forward 
there has been in the whole Christian world no great acknow- 
ledged centre of authority in the domain of philosophical thought. 
The Studium, which was one pillar of the ancient Church, is 
thenceforth fallen, and the Empire, which was the other, fell a 
few years afterwards. Both nations wrought with their own 
hands the destruction of their own prerogatives.” 


DEMOGRAPHY. 


OST people readily admit that among the signs of the times 
the activity of philanthropy is not the least significant. 
This activity is not infrequently of the bounding or ill-directed 
order, full of the nated zeal of those whom Mrs. Ramsbottom 
called religious debauchees; but it is, on the whole, not to be 
denied. Naturally, just now, it is a good deal directed in the 
interests of that mighty rush of democracy whose tremendous 
flood is about to urge its irresistible forces over the prostrate 
forms of effete institutions, &c. Latest born and loveliest far 
of all ees projects is a new method of writing, devised 
for “ the ignorant and unlearned multitude who look on writing as 
a Herculean task.” It is patented under the name of Demography, 
and its benevolent inventor hopes that the aforesaid multitude 
“may be tempted to use a method which requires so little exercise 
of head and hand.” Despite its name and the uncanny look of 
the specimen before us, Demography is not of demoniac birth, 
though the great Demos is cnly too likely to suspect it of unholy 
origin. Mr. Thomas Muir, of the University, Glasgow, is the 
patentee and inventor, hereafter to be distinguished among the pro- 
fessors of the art as the Arch-Demographer, and perchance to be 
feared by the children of the future as the Demograff, a fabulous 
creation of the dark days of Board Schools. It is curious, by the 
way, that Mr. Muir lays himself open to the deadly charge of dis- 
trusting the people, for he commends his method to authors and 
the clergy who are not usually timid in the exercise of head and 
hand. However, the good news is proclaimed, and no longer 
need the multitude struggle with the orthodox pothooks and 
hangers. The Demographic road to knowledge is simple and direct. 
According to the Arch-Demographer “the alphabetic characters 
may be acquired in a few minutes ; the characters themselves may 
be completed by those who cannot write.” Let the poor writing- 
master rejoice and his weary pupils make merry. Above all shali 
the enfranchised agriculturists and their instructors hail the glad 

news; as the prophetic (but slightly altered) poet has it:— 

Demographers shall bless their drooping sight, 
And thank their stars that Hodge has learned to write. 


Before we abandon ourselves to the universal pwan it were not 


amiss to describe the Demographic method. The letters are | 


formed by the addition of a dot, or curve, or stroke to what is 
quaintly called a part-symbol, which symbol is merely the letter 
O with its base cut away. The ill-used O thus assumes the form 
of a horseshoe——and necessitates, of course, Demographic paper 
specially engraved with regular lines of these part-symbols. At 
first sight you think the paper really elegant, with its neat 

ttern-like parallels, and you successfully execute the word 
‘ Demography ”:— 


It will easily be conceived that all good Demographers will be 
excellent friends of the stationer and the Post Office, unless they 
greatly abate their ordinary correspondence. Having studied the 
example, and admired the extreme simplicity of the m and the o, 
you yearn for sterner tests; with each new essay you soon have 
cause to envy the skill and celerity of a Oot-deie telegraphist. 
With the utmost pride in your dexterity you dash at the symbols, 
and transform them intu fish-hooks, sickles, frying-pans, and the 
like. It is speedily discovered that the few minutes’ ayo ee of 
the alphabet will little aid the reading. Other trials follow, and 
humiliation is swiftly succeeded by exasperation, fury, exhaus- 
tion, till at length the popular derivation of Demography is your 
only solace. The perverse ingenuity of the scheme is positively 
benumbing, while its weird fascination is a gratuitous vation. 
Superhuman powers of dash and assurance must inspire the Demo- 
grapher. He must keep up an incessant fire at short range at the 
serried ranks, and yet strike with prompt confidence. He who 
masters this difficult and dangerous sport will be spoken of as a 
good shot, and not, as the vulgar say, as having a good fist. 

No longer buoyed by the glad promise of the Demographic “a 
spectus, the soul within us is chilled to its inessential centre. The 
coming revolution is fraught with dismay. The mind totters in 
the endeavour to gauge the consequences, social and political, of 
the conquest of Demography. It may invade the Board Schools 
and prove a new terror to the victim of over-pressure. No longer 
shall he be wrapt in blissful dreams of apple orchards rosy for the 
stealing, of flowery lands where knights quest after adventures 
and ladies alone are distressful, when the only code recognized is 
that of honour, and the only standards known wave on embattled 
heights. The Demographer with his horrid symbols shall haunt 
him ; his fish-hooks shall be flesh-hooks, and all his signs be the 
paraphernalia of the torture-chamber. Dread doubts as to diph- 
thongs—adroitly avoided by the Arch-Demographer—will haunt 
his throbbing brain, and the night air teem with phantoms of in- 
complete symbols, There is, in truth, no end to these awful 

ictures. Since the clergy are particularly invited to embrace 
esoumnaie, let us imagine a sermon of evangelical proportions 
addressed from Demographic paper. The secret recesses of the 
surplice would not contain it, it would overflow the pulpit, escape 
down the stairs, and agitate the congregation with groans of 
despair and dreams of fair dinners fled to Cockaigne. The par- 
son, too, may have unwarrantably considered himself an adept, 
and what went smoothly in his study prove but maddening 
chaos in the pulpit. What else, indeed, could a scrupulous 
priest expect of Demography? His part-symbols would wholly 
interchange places, his letters mingle in a fiendish dance, his 
doctrine become scandalous, and himself a reproach. Shculd he 
deal with Demographic figures, he is hopelessly lost, for no one 
but a Bidder or the immortal Cocker, of universal memory, 
could deliver him. Imagine a Demographic novel and the wrath 
of the publisher’s reader ; or a monster Sansgrnbie petition con- 
veyed by a Demographic procession extending from St. Stephen’s 
to Birmingham ; or the incongruity of a brief in Demography, and 
the counsel’s agony on discovering that he has given his Demo- 
graphic clerk a holiday. These are but a few visions of the 
future working of Demography. It is a well-meant, but assuredly 
& perverse outburst of passionate philanthropy. Let it compete 
with the last Yankee puzzle, and so enjoy its day. For the rest, 
the people are already too much educated, too much tempted by 
the hundred rival fads of enthusiastic reformers, to rise to the lures 
of Vemography. This much we urge more in sorrow than in 


anger, 


THE NEW EGYPTIAN LOAN, 


No for a long time has so much eagerness to subscribe to a 
foreign issue been seen as was evinced last week in the case 
of the Egyptian Loan. Durirs; the two days immediately before 
the subscription-list was opened, Messrs. Rothschild’s bank parlour 
was besieged by persons anxious to secure an allotment, and the 
subscription-lists had to be closed within an hour after they were 
opened, notin thiscountry alone, but in Franceand Germany likewise. 
Even so, the applications were for a sum twenty or thirty times 
as large as that actually offered for subscription, This does 
not mean, of course, that there are 200 millions sterling lying 
idle in England, France, and Germany, which the owners are 
looking out for an opportunity to invest, and which they would 
have been willing to employ in the Egyptian Loan had they been 
allowed. Each applicant knew well that the subscriptions would 
be very large, and therefore, in the hope of getting something, 
multiplied several times the amount he was willing to pay for and 
hold. Many, indeed, applied without intending to hold the stock 
at all. What the eagerness evinced really does prove is that the 
Loan was brought out too cheap. The 315,000/. per annum which 
is allotted for the service of the Loan includes sinking fund as 
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well as interest, and it ranks for pet hina interest on 
the existing Egyptian Debt. Therefore there is ample security for 
the payment of the annuity. But in addition the annuity is 
guaranteed jointly and severally by all the Great Powers. e 
guarantee of the other Powers adds nothing to the value of the 
English guarantee; on the contrary, as we shall presently show, it 
detracts from that value. But even if Egypt were to become bank- 
rupt, and the other Powers were to refuse to pay, the British Govern- 
ment would have a the 315,000/. perannum which, asalready 
stated, includes sinking fund as well as interest. To all intents 
and purposes, then, the new bonds are as secure as Consols them- 
selves; and yet they were offered to the public 4} per cent. below 
a Had Mr. Gladstone managed properly, he would have 
ught out the whole of the Loan in this country; he would have 
guaranteed it by England alone; and he would have offered to the 
subscriber the option of inscribing the stock at the Bank of 
England. Had this been done, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that the whole amount could have been placed at par. Mr. 
Gladstone, however, so muddled and blundered that the other 
Powers insisted upon sharing in the guarantee, and they also insisted 
that one-third of the Loau should be brought out in Paris and 
another third in Berlin and Frankfort. But as French Three per 
Cents. are quoted about 80, and Prussian Four Cents. about 
102, it was thought useless to offer an Egyptian Loan at par 
either in Paris or Berlin. Naturally the price everywhere had to 
be the same. Thus the first result of the participation of the 
other Powers in the guarantee was a loss of 4} per cent. upon 
the whole amount of the Loan, or 405,000/. to the Egyptian 
freee The difficulty might have been got over, perhaps, if 
the system had been adopted ; that is to say, if a minimum 
ice had been fixed in the prospectus, and subscribers had been 
invited to compete with one another by bidding higher. But it 
was objected that the tender system is unknown upon the Conti- 
nent. This, however, is clearly not a sufficient answer, were 
jan interests alone considered. Although the tender system 
is unpopular in France and Germany, it is well established here; 
and, sufficient time been given, there would have been no 
difficulty in English investors a in Paris, Berlin, 
and Frankfort. No doubt the result would have been that the 
Loan would have been allotted almost altogether to English 
subscribers. But in any case the Loan will ultimately come into 
the hands of English investors. When Germans and Frenchmen 
can get so much higher interest on their own national bonds, they 
are not likely to continue to hold tian bonds that yield them 
barely 3 per cent. But Prince Bismarck was resolved that German 
subscribers should get their share of the allotments, and Prince 
Bismarck cannot be said nay. The final result, therefore, of the 
way in which the Egyptian finances have been managed for some 
time is that an unnecessary burden has been imposed upon 
the ptian taxpayers, and that, at their cost, money has been 
put into the pockets of the houses in Paris, Berlin, and Frankfort 
that brought out the loan, and of the speculators and investors 
in Germany and France who have been fortunate enough to secure 
@ portion of it at an unduly low price. 
ut while the loan was brought out too cheap, it is unques- 
tionable that its issue has immensely benefited Feyot. The Egyp- 
tian Government is now relieved from its financial embarrassments, 
It will not any longer be under the necessity to have recourse to 
ions of the Sinking Fund or other questionable devices 
which simply invite the intervention of the Continental Powers 
and subject itself to humiliation. For at least two years it need 
offer no pretext to the other Powers for intervention if its affairs 
are properly managed; and thus our own Cabinet obtains a 
breathing space within which it can carry out necessary reforms 


- in Egypt and can come to an understanding with the Sultan and 


with Prince Bismarck as to the permanent settlement of the 
Egyptian question. Moreover, the Egyptian Government will 
now be able to carry out a great work of irrigation. The 
fertility of Egypt depends upon the regularity of the rise 
of the Nile. Sometimes, however, the Nile is too low, and 
sometimes it is too high. A low Nile means 
drought, as a high Nile means floods, and the works about to be 
undertaken are intended to ensure that the rise of the Nile shall 
be properly regulated. They will also enable a r area to 
be brought under cultivation, and some of the lands which are 
under cultivation but are ———e irrigated will be made more 
fertile. Thus the natural wealth of Egypt will be largely in- 
creased. Furthermore, the Egyptian Government is now in a 
position to pay the indemnities. As a consequence, the houses 
which were down at the time of the bombardment of 
Alexandria will be rebuilt; those who suffered at the time will 
in be in funds, and trade and enterprise will receive a stimulus. 
To seuine into the country of a large sum of money must, as a 
matter of course, improve trade, and, therefore, must improve the 
revenue. Politically and financially, then, the condition of Egypt 
is improved, and with the improvement it is natural to expect 
that there should be a rise in the prices of Egyptian bonds, There 
is another way still in which the issue of the Loan is likely to have 
a considerable effect upon the market for tian bonds and, 
indeed, upon the stock markets generally. Mr. Gladstone found 
it extremely difficult to induce the Powers to make such a change 
in the law of liquidation as permitted the bringing out of the Loan 
in any form, and even when the change was made he failed to 
induce the Governments of Germany and Austria to obtain from 
their Legislatures the n ratification. Therefore, when his 
Cabinet went out of office issue of the Loan seemed in- 


definitely postponed ; but in a few weeks his successors have been 
able to obtain the consent of Germany, Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
and Russia, though none of them has ratified the convention, to 
ing out this Loan and so restore order to the finances 
of pt. Proof is thus given in ® manner that strongly 
impresses the imagination of the Bourses of Europe that 
the quarrel of Prince Bismarck was not with this country, but 
with Mr, Gladstone and his colleagues, and that now the Con- 
tinental Powers are anxious to do everything to show that they 
desire to live in amity with England. The circumstance, then, is. 
regarded upon the Stock Exchange as a fresh guarantee of peace, 
and as an assurance that, if the coming elections result in a Con- 
servative victory, we shall see a better understanding established 
with the Continental Powers, and the interests of the British 
Empire will everywhere be safeguarded. 
evertheless there has been but a slight rise in the old 
Egyptian bonds. This is due mainly to the fact that just when 
it became known that the Loan was about to be brought out, and 
when, therefore, speculators generally counted upon a rapid rise, 
there was a fresh re + ing Russia, and there was a general 
fall throughout all the stock markets, The scare reminded specu- 
lators that the dispute with Russia is not yet arranged; that at 
apy moment it may again enter an acute stage; and that, if they 
venture upon any large operation, they may be exposing them- 
selves to utter ruin. In the minds of investors, too, there is a 
natural caution. The result of the coming elections is quite un- 
certain, and until they are decided, it is ym! likely that there 
will be any very considerable rise upon the Stoc Haskengs. Yet 
the impression is very general in the City that even before this 
there will be a rise in Egyptian bonds. As we have said, the 
rise was already beginning some weeks ago when it was checked 
by a fresh war scare. If now several weeks pass away without 
a renewal of the apprehensions, it will be felt that hostile opera- 
tions are not likely to begin at the approach of winter, and 
that, therefore, for six months to come peace is assured. In 
that case will recover courage and will venture to 
buy more freely than they have done They see that 
the Egyptian finances are being put in order, and they hope that 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff's mission will lead to some poli- 
tical arrangement that will be satisfactory to this country and 
advantageous to Egypt. If so, it will be impossible, whatever 
the result of the elections may be, for the new Government to undo 
what has been done, and therefore those who pay special attention 
to Egyptian affairs are convinced that Egyptian bonds are lower 
than they ought to be. If once they recover courage, and prices 
in consequence rise, it is hoped that investors will gradually begin 
to a And this general impression is s ened by the fact 
that the great trunk lines in the United States have taken the first 
important step towards putting an end to the war that has so long 
raged between them. There is much still to be done in the 
United States before a complete settlement can be effected, and 
even when it is effected time must elapse before trade revives. 
But the fact that the most serious war has already been brought 
to an end, and that negotiations are understood to be on foot in 
other directions, has already caused a considerable rise in prices, 
and is likely to induce a still further rise. The settlement of the 
Egyptian financial question and the i ment of the 
war of rates in the United States make so considerable a change 
in the position of the stock markets that sanguine people are con- 
vinced there must be a considerable rise. The Egyptian Debt 
alone exceeds 100 millions sterling, and the greater part of it is 
held in this country ; when, therefore, the bonds are depreciated 
so many interests are affected that naturally the whole market 
feels the effect. On the other hand, when its value is increased 
everybody feels directly or indirectly the beneficial consequences. 
The holdings of American railroad securities in this country are still 
larger, and the prosperity of the whole saving community has been 
affected by the ruinous fall in the prices of those railroad securities. 
Now that there is a prospect of improvement, investors will recover 
some of their losses and will gain new courage to invest else- 
where. They will feel that the bad times are drawing to an end 
and good times are once more coming in which they may invest 
with profit to 


REVIEWS. 


GREECE IN THE TIMES OF HOMER.* 


GOOD book on life in heroic Greece, with a proper descrip- 
tion of Homeric Realien, would be a t addition to 
English literature. Such a work might readily be made more 
icturesque and attractive than Buchholz’s well-known volumes. 
ur acquaintance with the art and other material relics of Assyria, 
Phoenicia, and it, with the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann at 
Mycene, and with ethnological lore in general, enables us to draw 
a very full and, it is probable, a fairly accurate picture of ts yn 
existence, manners, appliances, and implements of | ind as 
they were at the period of the composition of the Iliad and 
Odyssey. How wide is modern knowledge on these topics ev 
one knows who has any interest in archeology. How minute it 
is may be learned from, for example, Mr. Walter Leaf’s curious 


* Greece in the Times of Homer. ‘T. T. Timayenia, New York: 
Appleton & Co. 1885. 
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ions of Homeric defensive armour, published 


on certain 

in the Journal of the Hellenic Society. 

Mr. Timayenis, apparently a Greek settled in the United States, 

has endeavoured to supply the missing place in literature 

with his Greece in the Times of Homer. His attempt is a com- 
ete failure. We do not mean that the uneducated reader, 


which extraordinary term Mr. Timayenis means the Phwacians, 
or “ Phaiakians” if any one prefers the spelling of modern 
try? He seems also to suppose that Payne and Knight are 

separate authors on matters Homeric, though his reference is 

robably to Payne Knight. His omissions are so numerous as to 

leprive his book of value. The Homeric art of war, weapons, 
defensive armour, fortifications, ships, rafts, seamanship, law and 
legalized custom, ritual, religion, mythology, are either omitted 
altogether, or discussed in the most casual and _perfunctoi 
manner. Our author's casual and go tacky method is 
illustrated in Chapter III. in the Second Part. He proses a little 
about the sickness in the Greek camp, observing that “ The Greeks 
bathed in the sea, in this bath alone we find, perhaps, the only 
trace of any sanitary precaution.” Of course the sanitary pre- 
cautions were much more thorough than a mere dip in the salt 
water (Iliad, i. 313) :— 

of 8’ dreAvpaivorro eis Avpar’ 
“ 8o purified themselves and cast the defilements into the 
sea.” m this point Mr. Timayenis passes without transition 
to the cup of the Sorceries of Circe, saying, “ This ingenious myth 
is, in our opinion, purely a product of the wonderful imagination 
of the poet.” Of course the transformations wrought by Circe are 
merely a glorified portion of universal folklore as common among the 
Troquois of Mr. Timayenis’s adopted home as in Greece or Egypt. 
As an example of ignorance or carelessness, it may be noted that 
he speaks of “the tent of Achilles ” (being misled by his favourite 
Bryant), though xAwin is no more a tent than it isa station on the 
Elevated Railway in New York. He also talks of “the caves of 
Kalypso and Kirke.” If k’s were scholarship, Mr. Timayenis 
would be a most erudite author. Unluckily “ Kirke” did not live 
in a cave, but in something much more like a brown stone house 
on Fifth Avenue :— 
8apara cada 


Adecot, evi yop. 

Od. x. 252.) Mr. Timayenis writes at disproportionate len 
size of his work) on the house, 

uaintly remarks, “‘ We find no trace whatever of a diagram of the 
jon of Odysseus or of Priamos.” Did he expect to find a 
diagram on some old papyrus, or in the first MS, edition, unluckily 
lost? He gives no diagram of his own, and to compare the 
Homeric house with the Norse skaii probably never occurred to 
his scientific imagination. Why he should accept by quoting 
it Bryant’s theory that Alcinous kept “ mastifis” of gold 
silver, we know not, as Homer only says that 

8° éxdrepbe xai dpyipeot jaar. 

Bryant might as well have rendered xives by “ Dandie Dinmont 
terriers,” or “ blood-hounds,” or any other species of dogs. 
Homer says the golden and silver images were “ just dog,” 
nothing more special. Mr. Timayenis finds that “ the tempering 
of iron by dipping it into cold water was well understood.” 
Unluckily, we understand, that simple process does not temper 
iron, The remarks on the conduct of Telemachus in regard to 
the weapons (p. 28) do not sound as if Mr. Timayenis at all 
remembered the passage in the Odyssey to which he refers, or 
rather make it impossible for us to believe that he remembered 
it. He actually writes that “when Telemachus grew up and had 
become acquainted with the use of arms, he noticed that these [of 
Odysseus, in the central hall) were injured by the smoke, and had 
them Y eau elsewhere.” What really happened, of course, was 
that Odysseus bade Telemachus help him to remove the arms, and, 
as an excuse to the wooers, devised the statement about the effects 
of the smoke (Od. xix. 1-15). Mr. Timayenis introduces “near 
the gate” a “small house for the watch-dogs,” and adduces the 
case of Pn aed as he calls him, obviously confusing, after his 
manner, the hound with the ship. But “Argo” is not said to 
hav8 enjoyed the comforts of a kennel, far from it; “ outcast he 
lay on the midden,” xeir’ (Od. xvii. 
296-7). Mr. Timayenis’s appreciation of Greek character in 
general may, perhaps, be gauged from his remark that “ the useful 
was a secondary consideration with the Greek”; as a proof of 
which he advances the fact that “the simple pitcher and the 
water-pot were ornamented with the graceful forms of nymphs 
and bacchanalian gods.” His funny notions of the meaning of 


English peer out where he says that Homer often calls the 
iphros “ polished, from which it is evident that this was also 
orned with figures.” Why, a new hat is “ polished,” but 

not therefore “ adorned with figures,” except, perhepe, in the 

case of stray revellers on their way home from Derby. 

A granite wall is poli pillars are polished, a hundred 

articles of every-day use are polished, but only Mr. Timayenis 

would infer that evidently they are also “ adorned with figures.” 

Tables were less common, he thinks, in the Homeric age than 

later, which seems odd, as each feaster had his own little table 

to himself. But “the drawing-room table” was doubtless not 
by any. means common. On one difficult point, however, or 
at least on a point the commentators found difficult, the bathing 
of men by women, Mr. Timayenis writes with perfect accuracy 
and common sense. But, alas! we doubt if he is right when 
he believes that “there was no lack of modesty in the lightly 
clad Aphrodite.” People who knew best held a different opinion. 
About marriage, in Homer, he speaks sensibly, but the laws of 
bride-price, and so forth, with their curious modifications (illus- 
trated in old Hindu law), he has either not mastered, or he does 
not think it worth while to descend to detail. He reminds us, 
however, that Helen of Troy was the first lady recorded to have 
made a wedding present to a bride, if we except the goddesses 
who presented equivalents for Indian shawls. This might prove 
against Mr. Timayenis, if proof were needed, that “ the customs of 
the Gods and those of men are not represented by the t as 
altogether different.” On the other hand, the gods, with their in- 
stitutions, are only men “ writ large.” As for what Mr. Timayenis 
calls “ the events that transpire in Olympus,” though he says little 
about mythology, he adopts the old-fashioned explanation that 
myths are statements of elemental phenomena. “ The marriage of 
Zeus with his sister Hera, by which is represented the absorption 
by the sun of the vapours” (which is the vapours, and which the 
sun P), “has simply a mythological meaning, like, in fact, the 
marriage of the sons and daughters of Adam, concerning which 
the Church does not offer any explanation.” Then is Adam the 
sun, and is Eve “the vapours,” or what are we to understand 
by this brief but excursion into mythology and the 
origin of the Family? Or are the sun and the vapours the 
children of Adam and Eve? The Church, very naturally, says 
nothing about a topic on which she has no information. t we 
may address Mr, Timayenis in the spirit of the probationer who 
preached on Noah’s Ark to a shipbuilding audience at Greenock, 
and, after confessing his own ignorance, remarked, “ If ony member 

of the congregation thinks he has received addeetional licht, ll 

be happy to meet him in the vestry.” If Mr, Timayenis has 

“additional licht” about the Adamidx, he should not merely hint 

at it in a casual sentence. He defends Odysseus in his amours 

with Calypso and Circe on grounds that will naturally occur to 
every person of ordinary sense and knowledge of the world, and 

Odysseus has the further apology that “his heart was true to 

Poll.” But perhaps Mr. Timayenis is almost too anxious to 

minimize the place of concubines in the Homeric world. He 

says, with perfect truth, that wives held a much better posi- 
tion in heroic Greece than in later times. But they often, 
or almost always, especially in time of war, had excellent occasion 
for jealousy, and we know that Laertes behaved in a certain case 
with reluctant propriety because he feared the wrath of the lady 
his wife. Yet Laertes was no flincher when the wrath of his 
own sex was aroused. Though generally sensible in his moral 
remarks, Mr, Timayenis shows some want of poetical feeling when 
he excuses the affair which led to the birth of Megapenthes by 
the remark that Helen “was already advanced in years.” What 
difference could years make to the deathless daughter of the 

Swan, the immortal seed of Zeus? On the whole, Mr. Timayenis 

comes to the safe, if obvious, conclusion that “the women of 

Homer had their virtues as well as their failings.” Indeed, we 

fancy that they were quite “up to the modern Locofoco ticket” 

in ethical excellence, and we even prefer Nausicaa to Daisy Miller. 

That Mr. Timayenis is hardly the man to write on Homeric 

Realien we think is now apparent; but he is usually best where 

sense, rather than knowledge, is wanted. + 


FOUR NOVELS.* 


[HE Sins of the Fathers may be recommended to any 
reader in search of a powerful, if not altogether pleasant, 
story. It reverses the usual course of novels, beginning, as it 
does, with the marriage of the hero and heroine, who certainly do 
not justify the old fairy-tale tag of “ they married and lived hap 
ever after.” On the contrary, with their wedding, which is he 
origin of the title we suppose, as it is the only thing in the book 
resulting from parental sin, begin the troubles of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Curgeven. If they do not bear them in as heroic or 
saintly a fashion as might be, their failure is very natural; and 
Mr. Cresswell honourably provides them with sufficient excuse for 


* The Sins of the Fathers. By Henry Cresswell, Author of “A Modern 
Greek Heroine,” “Fair and Free,” “ Incognita,” &c, London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 1885. 

Corinna, A Study. By Rita, Author of “Dame Durden,” “My Lord 
Conceit,” “ Two Bad Blue Eyes,” &c. London: J. & R. Maxwell. 

Two Englishmen, By an American. London: Griffith, Farran, & Co. 
New York® Detton & 1885. 

Wrong on Both Sides. By Vin Vincent. London: Griffith, Farran, & 


Co. New York: Dutton & Co. 1885. 
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innocent of Greek, will fail to find some information new and 
useful to him in Mr. Timayenis’s book. The author also has a 
proper affection for Homer, and shows considerable common 
sense in discussing some points of Homeric custom, such as the 
position of children born out of marriage. But his volume is | 
quite worthless to the student, or even, we think, to the beginner | 
in the study of Homer in the original, His method is fatal. | 
In place of giving his references with minute accuracy and in | 
! the original, he simply quotes from Bryant (who “ broke into | 
blank” the epics) such passages as he chooses to comment upon. | 
| A reader's time is wasted in hunting through his Homer for the : 
original of passages which Mr. Timayenis treats almost as if | 
Bryant were the original. His spelling, again, is absurd, and we | 
| can hardly suppose that he borrows this from Bryant. Does } 
Bryant write about “Eurymanthus” or the “ Phekeans,” by ) 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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their deficiencies in this A clever, high-spirited woman, 
brought up as an heiress of good family, who finds herself in one 


day a nameless pauper, and forced to marry an utter stranger | and 


in spite of her protests, under threats of the workhouse and 
starvation, will not be the right stuff for a patient Griselda ; nor is 
a young and rather roué man, madly in love with a rich and beau- 
tiful » when forced to marry the above-mentioned name- 
less pauper, to save his father from prosecution as a swindler, 
likely to prove an eminently satisfactory husband. Such bei 
the conditions under which these young people marry, and eac 
being promptly provided with attractions of a more sympathetic, 
if less legitimate, kind, it is greatly to their, and their author's, 
credit that they do not make a greater mess of life than they do. 
Harry Ourgeven, who first appears as a handsome, dissipated 
ne’er-do-weel, settles down in a sturdy John Bull fashion to 
make the best of matters in a way most refreshingly unlike the 
ordinary novel hero. No less well told is the manner in which he 
comes to love two women at once; a performance commoner than 
is often imagined, and a knowledge of which would go far to 
ay many masculine eccentricities that are all but unfathom- 
able to women. A woman simply cannot serve two masters, 
which, after all is said, is practically the position occupied by a 
man towards the woman who loves him; but men both can and 
do often serve two mistresses, and fairly honestly, too; though if 
the fact leaks out, they generally come to fearful grief from the 
feminine inability to understand or forgive their being so untruly 
faithful and so falsely true. Mrs. Curgeven is most decidedly a 
shrew, in spite of her beauty and her winning ways, and contrives 
to give her unlucky husband a very nice time of it, yet one cannot 
help sharing poor ’s feeling towards her, and comprehending 
his forcible if inelegant description of the girl, which begins, 
“ Poor little devil!” and ually softens into “ Poor lassie ! ” 

If Mr. Curgeven finds his rock ahead in his old love, the fasci- 
nating, reckless Lady Nora Mouat, his wife gets among the 
breakers on account of Michael Wyndham, a highly cultivated, 
delicately fastidious snob. We are admitted by Mr. Cresswell 
into such intimacy with the habits and thoughts of this personage 
that his attractions get a good deal discounted, and we value 
more justly than his companions can his claims either to art or to 
heartbreak. His refined wstheticism is but a mask, “a mere 
veneer,” and when he thinks his chance has come he behaves 
with such selfish cruelty that his punishment at the hands of 
the woman he has insulted is thoroughly satisfactory. The 
whole scene on the frozen river is capitally told, and, more- 
over, has the charm of novelty, for certainly Geneviéve Curgeven 
is the first distressed heroine to whom it occurred to profit by 
her admirer’s flask, and then to make a spread eagle of the 
map on the ice. There is no doubt that Wyndham deserved his 
fate richly, and there is good malice in the ridiculous nature of 
the punishment meted out to so delicately fastidious an ssthete. 
Harry Curgeven’s love, Lady Nora Mouat, abuses even a woman’s 
right to incomprehensibility. In spite of the trouble Mr. 
Cresswell takes to dot his 7's and cross his ¢’s, and generally to 
accentuate the details of her mental struggles, she remains an 
anomaly. She yearns for “ higher things,” whatever they may be, 
and wishes to be considered something better and beyond the 
common herd of women, whilst she worries and coquets with a 
man till, as she complacently admits, he “had gone to the dogs 
for her sake,” and then the instant he is beyond her reach strains 
every nerve to regain her captive, utterly careless of the suffering 
she inflicts on him or on any one round her. Most of her 
“ yearnings” are high-flown nonsense, but it is impossible to avoid 
fancying that the author looks on them as the genuine cry of 
an imprisoned soul. To the average mind Lady Nora appears 
simply a very silly, selfish woman, who, to gratify her own 
egotistic folly, tries to wreck the life of the man she professes to 
love, and deliberately sets herself to aid and abet her cousin in his 
dastardly attempt on her favourite’s wife. Of the rest of the cha- 
racters the pleasantest are a dear old couple, Harry Curgeven’s 
grandparents, who are as much devoted to one another after 
celebrating their diamond wedding-day as they were when first 
married. Mr. Cresswell’s English does not much please us. What 
has “ pitied” done that it should be utterly replaced by “com- 

ionated”? Are words like lazy tongs, rendered more efficient 
by tretching ? And of all epithets not + pawnng to a lady’s eyes, 
commend us to “ narrow,” a term infinitely more suggestive of the 
poisonous little vipers in the snake-house at the Zoological than 
of an added charm to the most beautiful features of the human 
face, which is the sense in which Mr. Cresswell appears to use this 
adjective. 

‘There is a wide contrast both in style and plot between this book 
and the next one on our list. Corinna is the old story of the true love 
rejected and the false one taken, with the sorrow consequent on 
such a mistake; but the story is fresh’in spite of its antiquity 
from the manner of its telling. Corinna d’Asvignes is a woman 
worthy of the love so abundantly bestowed on her, and though, 
according to her friend, the Comtesse Floralia, she is a “ femme 
impossible,” her ee adds to her charm. Gilbert 
Brandon, the stolid Englishman to whom artists, Bohemianism, 
and secretly all foreign ways, are a horror, is capitally sketched, 
and when the history of his faithful self-sacrificing love is told, one 
cannot help contrasting it with the selfish passion of his fasci- 
nating Russian rival, and regretting its unsuccessful termination. 
Still at the same time it is easy to see that, faithful and true as the 
English lover is, he might in a different fashion make as trying a 
husband even as selfish, false, passionate Loris Fedoroff. There is 


high authority for painting love as a thing “all made of . 
made of saiala call all made of wishes; all adoration, duty, 
0 ; all humbleness, all patience and impatience ; 
all purity, all trial, all observance "—so that experience 
which he learns pretty thoroughly, might have taught Gilbert 
Brandon the requisite qualities. But yet we know not, A 
lover and a husband are scarcely like enough for the same 
rules to hold good in both cases; and the very man who gave 
most and expected least in the former capacity is apt to develop 
desires and insist on their fulfilment in most astounding fashion 
when exalted to the latter position. Loris Fedoroff, who cannot 
break his word to a man, and yet thinks it no disgrace to be 
utterly false to a woman, is a character that requires delicate 
handling to avoid its being repulsive, if not downright ridiculous. 
Still the fascination he possesses for the fair poetess, unversed as 
she is in the knowledge of the world, is perfectly intelligible, 
even when it leads her to risk her fair name for him and un- 
questioningly to trust him with her love and life. Her short 
married happiness and terrible awakening are wonderfully well 
described ; so also is the expiation of Loris Fedoroff, which has a 
very lifelike ring about it. Corinna terminates suddenly in the 
middle of the third volume, and the book is brought to the 
regulation three-volume length by the addition of a curious little 
story, half dream, half adventure. 
lishmen, and for that matter Englishwomen, as seen by 

“ an American,” are peculiar creatures, and and behave 
in a manner calculated to astonish their compatriots not a little. 
It is always interesting “to see ourselves as others see us,” and 
to notice the points which strike the intelligent foreigner most ; 
but we doubt greatly if either of the tlemen the author 
selects as t of London society would be accepted in England 
as even possible, except as “ sports.” Still, if indisposed to accept 
the author's hero as an entirely satisfactory portrait of you 
England, we are bound to be grateful to “ an American” Tor 
admiration of various British characteristics, and the affection he 
clearly has for his ideal Englishman, even though to us his ideal 
may — a somewhat improbable prig. 

Of Wrong on Both Sides, though pretty enough, the chief thing 
to be said is that it follows in the path opened up some years 
ago by Miss Montgomery in her charming book Misunderstood. 
It issomething between a child’s book and a novel, and will there- 
fore be rather difficult to place satisfactorily, we should say. The 
character of Lord Grantown—the bigot whose gloomy creed makes 
him hide his really warm heart till ite estranges ma i his 
children—is plainly shown ; 80 also is that of little Viscount Tempest, 
with his fiery sense of the injustice done him and his craving for 
the love he sees other boys enjoying. But the book is sie thee 
by the morbid tone the author adopts towards the end. If this 
book is intended for young oe it is a pity surely to represent 
religion in such a depressing light. To be sure, the author es 
Lord Grantown’s gloomy fanaticism ; but why kill pretty Olga, as 
if it were the only way to preserve her? or, if her death were 
really necessary, why make a chronic invalid of bright, cheery 
Tempest, who is loaded with all that can make life attractive, at 
the end of the book, only to emphasize the fact “that for wealth 
and honours the boy cares nothing,” and that he lives only in 
unceasing contemplation of and longing for death P 

There is a fierce onslaught on boys fighting in this book which 
it is almost impossible to read without a smile. The hero has 
given a boy a year older than himself a pair of good black eyes, 
and is represented as covered with shame and remorse w 
questioned, not about the fight—for of that his friends know no- 
thing—but about the welfare of the owner of the blackened eyes. 
Our experience of boys would certainly lead us to expect some- 
thing quite different, 


KAVANAGH’S BRITISH RULE IN INDIA.* 


perces the abolition of the East India Company in 1858 and 
the fusion of the Supreme and the Sudder Courts into the 
High Court of Justice in 1862, a “ barrister of five years’ standing,” 
though somewhat of a bore, was a personage of some importance 
in the East. Sometimes he was deservedly looked on as a rising 
man in his own profession; but occasionally, when busi was 
slack and clients were neglectful of their own interests, he used to 
pose as a staunch friend of the natives and as the unsparing critic 
of a despotic Government. Now and then he warmly espoused the 
cause of Begums, Ranis, Nawabs, dethroned sovereigns, and other 
ill-used persons. He watched over the fortunes of energetic and 
high-handed Englishmen engaged in useful and commercial enter- 
prises in the interior of the country. His professional advice was 
at their service, and it must be allowed was most valuable when 


up on a wholesome diet of Chitty's Pleadings and 7; 


© A Few Cases illustrating British Rule in India. By M. D. Ka 
af the Middle Temple, Barriater-et-Lav. 


| 
a planter unfortunately became entangled in a dispute with a 
Zemindar, followed by charges of arson, ejectment, plunder of 
bazaars, and divers other illegal acts. Some of the most aspiring 
of this legal class looked forward toa day when civilians should be 
relegated to purely executive work, and when the offices of the 
Civil and Sessions Judge of a large district should be exclusively : 
filled _by gentlemen from Lincoln's Inn or the Temple brought i 
olly realized. 
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And after the fusion of the Courts referred to, the relations 
between the Bar, the Civil Service, and the Government, by 
reason of a closer official connexion, were placed on an im- 
proved footing. Some barristers ceased to write for the press 
and to impeach Gov ent in flowing oratory in Town Is. 
Lucrative and comfortible berths fell to their lot. They had 
always been eligible to the appointments of Advocate-General 
or Standing Counsel, Police Magistrate or Small Cause Court 
Judge. They now found seats in some one of the new High Courts 
of Justice, or were made Secretaries to Government in the Legis- 
lative De ent, Old feuds died out. The Anglo-Indian com- 
munity, though recently estranged by ill-advised measures, were 
drawn to the official classes by the feeling of dangers common to 
all. Yet from the small volume before us we find that the familiar, 
well-trained, fluent and excursive lawyer of five years’ standing 
has not entirely disappeared from the arena. 

Of Mr. Kavanagh we know nothing, though we may guess at 
his nationality ; nor do we make out who is responsible for the 
printing and publishing of his work. It is simply stated on the 
title-page that it is sold by J. Corah, Loughborough ; and in the 
preface the author informs us that having been engaged in a few 
cases as counsel, he has thought it his duty to bring them to the 
notice of the “ British Public,” in order to show how unjustly the 
natives of India are treated. By way of strengthening this posi- 
tion, he sketches the rise and progress of the East India Company 
from the time of Queen Elizabeth; reprobates the Oudh Blue 
Book, in which the King of that country is described as amusing 
himself with fireworks, a fiddler, and an African female; relates 
an interesting anecdote of the meeting between Alexander the 
Great and Porus; and winds up—dating from Stanmore Terrace, 
Kilburn—with suggesting a convention between the native 
princes and the British Government for all negotiatious tending 
either to war or peace. When we add that there is no table of 
contents, index, or analysis, and in several instances no summing- 
up, and that Mr. J. M. Ludlow and Major Evans Bell are quoted 
as authorities, it will not be very difficult for any one with any 
knowledge of recent Indian history to form a correct estimate of 
the value of this remarkable production. 

It is fair to this champion of defrauded Begums and dethroned 
Rajas to state that he does not write with any distinct political 
bias. He denounces statesmen of both parties with praiseworthy 
impartiality, and isno more satisfied with the decisions of the Duke 
of Argyll and Lord Kimberley than with Lord Dalhousie and the 
Court of Directors. As the whole of his tremendous indictment 
is comprised in less than 200 pages, we may analyse a few if not 
all of his leading cases. 

The trial and impeachment of Mulhar Rao, the Gaikwar of 
Baroda, is well known from the speeches of Serjeant Ballantine 
and the Baroda Blue Book. The result of the High Commission 
of Inquiry was not altogether convincing or satisfactory as regards 
a very grave charge of poisoning the Resident; but general mal- 
administration was clearly proved. The Gaikwar was d posed. 
An eminent native statesman was appointed Prime Minister, and 
under his direction there has been a marked improvement in the 
revenues of the State and the condition of the people. But Mr. 
Kavanagh, as we read his letters und petitions, ok not seek to 
Te-open this part of the case. His complaint is that the ex- 
Gaikwar was not allowed to choose his own place of residence ; 
that the members of his family were subjected to a rather strict 
surveillance ; and that his Ranis had not got all the stridhan or 
private property, cash, marriage ornaments, wardrobe, and so forth, 
to which they were entitled. It is sufficient to say that Mr. 
Kavanagh effectually answers himself by printing a letter from the 
Secretary of the Foreign Department of the Government of India. 
It disposes of the case for the plaintiff. The Gaikwar and his 
Ranis were bound to reside in a place in British India to 
be approved of by the Government of India, and that selected 
or wished for by the petitioner was not so approved. The sur- 
veillance exercised over the Ranis gave them “as much free- 
dom as was compatible with proper precautions,” and the claims 
of the ladies to vast accumulations of private property had been 
fully investigated and disallowed. Napoleon's objection to Elba 
or St. Helena was not very unlike that of the ex-Gaikwar 
to the Presidency of Madras where he was told to reside. 
He and his Ranis were not confined in the Fort of Buxar 
like many other State prisoners. And there never yet was a 
Rani or Begum, the wife of a deposed potentate, who did not lay 
claim to an amount of personal property sufficient to construct 
many miles of railway or to start a first-class bank. The only part 
of this episode which entitles Mr. Kavanagh to commiseration is, 
that when the correspondence had gone on for four years, the ex- 
Gaikwar died like Duncan McGirdie’s mare in Evan Dhu’s illus- 
tration, and there was no money available to pay the fees of 
counsel, But why on mere 
‘vague expectations, after the first year e without pay- 
ment of his honorarium? In connexion with’ this Baroda ns 
there is a petition from Mulhar Rao’s nephew in which he claims 
‘to oust the present Gaikwar and to succeed to the throne. But as 
‘we find no decision from any competent authority one way or 
another on this pretension, we may remind Mr. Kavanagh that 
such a document is no more evidence of injustice or oppression 
than the statement of claim by a plaintiff is evidence that he has 
right on his side. 

The claims of the Ranis of Tanjore have been once or twice 
brought up in Parliament. There is nothing new in Mr. 
Kavanagh's narrative unless it be a novel and beautiful reading of 


& well-known line in Horace, “Quo me conque rapit tempas 
hospes.” Mr. Kavanagh apparently cannot bear to give up these 
ladies. They come up again and again in one shape or another, 
with a banker’s case, and a Gosain’s case, and the case of the 
jaghir of pilli interspersed sandwich fashion. The 
| tll of Tanjore is very simple. In the last century the Hindu 
Rajas of Tanjore represented a branch of the Mahratta Yay 
founded by Sivajee. Various treaties were made with the 
sovereigns in possession during our operations against Hyder and 
Tippoo, or in the course of our engagements with the Nawab 
of the Carnatic. All this came to an end in 1799 when the dis- 
trict of Tanjore by a new treaty was ceded to the British 
Government, the Raja receiving a handsome pension and retain- 
ing no authority except in the Fort of Tanjore and its immediate 
neighbourhood. This sovereign died in 1832 and his son and 
successor died in 1855, without male issue either direct or collateral, 
No Governor-General, least of all Lord Dalhousie, could have 
been justified in refusing to take advantage of such a lapse, or 
in listening to any claims for adoption, or in perpetuating a 
succession of fainéant Rajas, useless to the native community 
and burdens on the State. The widow of the Maharaja was 
then assigned a pension equal to about 1,700/. a year on the 
distinct understanding that it was not heritable as a matter of 
course. She dying in 1864, her sole surviving daughter was 
allowed a pension of 300/. a year, and not a word more was 
said by any one on the subject of its inadequacy till 1877. 
Although such a period would have barred any claim in an 
ordinary civil case, as one of Mr. Kavanagh's profession knows 
perfectly well, the Government of India then thought fit to double 
the daughter’s pension, and to grant her besides a round sum of 
3,000/,. This, says Mr. Kavanagh, was a “spontaneous act of 
liberality,” which his client never asked for, and which is no bar 
toa claim to inherit the whole of the pension to the mother, the 
old lady who died in 1864. To refuse it is frightful injustice, 
and quite warrants Mr. Kavanagh's free use of such adjectives 
as “ scandalous,” “ ugly,” “ indecent,” and such rep | substantives 
as insolence and immorality, foul blots, pleas of the robber, the pick- 
lock of despotism, darkest nights and sable clouds. Unmoved by this 
weighty language, Lord Kimberley has actually refused to re-open 
the case or to question a judgment passed by the Privy Council, 
when the late Lord Kingsdown was its ruling spirit, and when the 
names of Cairns and Bethell were amongst the foremost at the 
Bar. We may remark on this and other cases that Mr, Kavanagh 
does not seem to be aware of the very foundation of ——- 
of adoption, so precious in the eyes of a Hindu, and so fully recog- 
nized in one of the noblest State papers of Lord Canning. It may 
be quite true that Hindu lawyers make no distinction between 
succession by adoption to a private estate and a similar succession 
to a Principality. But the point in such cases usually is that the 
husband in his lifetime or by wil] should have given the wife or 
widow permission to adopt. This never appears to have been 
thought of by the last reigning Prince of Tanjore. Mr. Kavanagh 
assumes that the right to adopt belongs to any widow as a matter 
of course without reference to her husband's wishes. 

The case of Gangagiri Goswami we at first thought might have 
afforded Mr. Kavanagh more solid ground. It arose out of a 
grant of certain lands four centuries old, made by a reigning 
Hindu Prince for the maintenance of religious rites in connexion 
with a temple. All, however, that can be made out from a very 
confused and ill-drawn petition is that certain Revenue authorities 
in Madras attached the said lands on account of the incompetency 
and maladministration of the occupant, a former Gosain or 
Goswami ; that the High Court of Madras reinstated the occupant, 
who again, Mr. Kavanagh admits, resumed his vicious courses 
and mismanaged the property; that litigation recommenced, not 
between the Government and the Gosain himself, but between 
two rival claimants; and that in the end the endowment itself 
was sold in execution of a decree of Court. The district judge who 
decided the case on appeal was the late Dr. Burnell, well known 
for his profound Oriental scholarship, and presumably highly 
qualified to deal with a question of this nature. A very ordinary 
acquaintance with the broad lines of Indian administration should 
have saved Mr. Kavanagh from the delusion that any Secretary of 
State can ivterfere with a judicial decision by a district 
judge and confirmed by the highest appellate tribunal of the 
country—the High Court of Madras. 

A still more amusing misconception of the respective functions 
of judicial Courts and executive authorities occurs in a case from 
me ign Mr. Kavanagh's field of action, we observe, is large 
and his attacks guerilla-like and discursive. Like the Greculus 
esuriens, he is prepared to go anywhere, and from the head of a 
religious house in Madras to the rich bankers of Kotah or Haraoti 
in ype is but a step. It is well known that under the 
control of political Residents and Agents the Rajput and other 
Princes have been induced to establish State Councils or Courts of 
Vakeels for the disposal of civil and criminal cases, These bodies 
are self-acting ; but their decisions can be modified or reversed by 
the English officer, who never interferes without strong reasons, 
This is the true way to inoculate our tributaries and feudatories 
with ideas of self-government. Now a member of a banking firm 
had brought an action against another to oust him from the man 
ment of the business. The case, which was complicated, and turned 
entirely on the evidence of documents and handwriting, was 
decided in favour of the plaintiff. Mr. Kavanagh thinks it right 
and proper to ask the Secretary of State for India to interfere in 
this judicial decision or to transfer the case to some High Court of 
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Appeal. It is scarcely to observe that the Secretary of 
State has no such power, and ought to exercise it very rarely even 
ifhe had. Mr. Kavanagh, to whom no arguments or illustrations 
come amiss, broadly lays it down that the natives “of India 
invariably prefer to have their suits tried by an English Court 
rather than by a nativeCourt. They consider their own judges to 
be men not fitted by the course of their education for discharging 
such duties, on the grounds that they have not acquired that deli- 
cate discrimination of the motives and ters of witnesses 
which the English are so well versed in.” Mr. Kavanagh, after 
all, is driven to pay a just compliment to the high character of the 
civilians in Regulation districts, and to the civil and military 
officers in Non-regulation Provinces. But this sounds oddly inthe 
mouth of one who bas undertaken to harrow the feelings of the 
sensitive British householder by a shocking picture of Anglo- 
Indian maladministration. The only thing we can imagine 
like it in England is an opinion from Mrs, Weldon on the English 
judge and jury system. 


FRENCH ART CRITICS IN ENGLISH.* 


ITH the exception of the best of the South Kensington 
handbooks, we have nothing in English to compare with 
the volumes of the “ Bibliothéque de l’Enseignement des Beaux- 
arts” now in course of publication by M. Quantin. Under the 
title of “The Fine Art Library” it appears to be the laudable in- 
tention of Messrs. Cassell to publish English translations of a part 
of this series. Judging, however, from the two volumes they have 
already published, the intention is likely to prove far more laud- 
able than the execution of it ; for the translations from M. Chesneau 
and M. Wauters have been committed to “’prentice hands,” and 
the editing has been of the most perfunctory character. For this 
— result it would not be fair to blame only the pub- 
lishers. 

As to translation, it is perhaps M. Wauters that has the most 
right to complain. From the chapter on the Van Eycks we cull 
the following flowers of free translation :—“ Rien jusqu’é présent” 
—No contemporary event. “Il a inventé le paysage et la per- 
spective aérienne "—He invented aérial landscape and perspective. 
“Son dessin est serré, patient, concis, fouillé "— His design is firm, 
patient, and studied. “Sa facture magistrale”—His contposition 
masterly. Incase Mrs. Henry Rossel should be asked to trans- 
late another volume of this series, we should recommend her to 
choose Lexique des Termes d'Art, by Jules Adeline. If it were 
our present task to review M. Wauters’s La Peinture Flamande, we 
should have little to say except in praise of a work conspicuous 
for its admirable arrangement and just criticism, but in face of 
this English translation we can only offer to the author our pro- 
foundest sympathy. 

M. Chesneau’s di though it be but a translation, and a bad 
one, demands a more extended notice, for it is presented to English 
readers as an introduction to the study by Englishmen of English 
art. Moreover, it is not only edited by the Principal of the 
National Art Training School at South Kensingtun, but prefaced 
and annotated by a Slade Professor, and that Professor is neither 
Mr. Legros nor Mr. Colvin, but Mr. Ruskin himself. Surely 
here, at least, we have a book which can be “safely recom- 
mended.” 

We wish indeed that it were so; for M. Chesneau's bird's-eye 
view of English art is a clever and a sincere one, and is specially 
interesting on account of the nationality of the writer. To see our 
“ old masters ” (for so he terms our artists of the eighteenth and com- 
mencement of the present century) and our modern masters as 
they are seen by a French critic of ability is entertaining and 
should be profitable to us. Nor is there anything in his views 
generally which is prejudiced or scornful. On the whole, his 
estimate is much the same as that of any modern English critic 
who dares to think for himself. When due recognition is awarded to 
our great men, Hogarth and Reynolds, Gainsborough and Turner, 
few would care to defend West and Fuseli, Northcote and 
Hamilton. The originality and power of our Jandscape school 
allowed, our efforts at “high art” may be comparatively disre- 
garded, especially by a foreigner. That neither our patrons nor 
our artists have been always guided by sound principles of art 
may for the most part be conceded. So on all these general 
points, and on some more, we are in accord with M. Chesneau, 
and are thankful to him for the pains he has taken to express his 
views with an independence which is scarcely possible to a native. 
His work, in fact, would have been admirable as an essay; as a 
short history for his own countrymen, it is one we might well 
have hailed with gratitude; but as a handbook for Englishmen 
on the artists of their country, that is quite a different thing. For 
such a task M. Chesneau has not studied in sufficient detail the 
history of art in England, nor has he the requisite acquaintance 
with the works even of her best men. 

To take Hogarth, for instance, M. Ohesneau has evidently 
never seen most of the works he describes, or he has taken the 
descriptions from inaccurate English books. His accounts of 
some of the best known prints “ bristle with inaccuracies.” On 
one page alone we find the following:—The woman squirting 


* The Flemish School of Painting. By Professor A. J. Wauters. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Henry Rossel. London, Paris, &c.: Cassell & Co. 1885. 

The English School of Painting. By Ernest Chesneau. Translated by 
L. N. Etherington, With a Preface by Professor Ruskin. London, 
Paris, &c.: Cassell & Co. 188s. 


liquor into the face of another is not in the —- Modern Con- 
versation, He calls this composition the “Modern Midnight 
Conversation.” The girl in the quack doctor's study (“ Mari 
4 la mode”) is not “drying her tears.” The fable that ick sat 
for the posthumous portrait of Fielding hes long been disproved. 
Not to multiply instances of imperfect knowledge, we may only sa: 
that such statements as that the fame of Geo Cruikshank 
“rests almost entirely on a political basis,” and that Stothard’s 
illustrations to the Novelist's Magazine are “unimportant,” are 
only two out of dozens which should never have appeared in a 
history of oe art published in England for English readers. 
We are so thankful to M. Chesneau for givi ue recognition 
to such men as David Scott and Bonington, for his generous 
appreciation of Constable, for his sober and sound estimate of 
urner, for his sympathetic but severe criticism of the pre- 
Raphaelites, and for giving us what must on the whole be 
confessed to be a truer and more intelligent account of English 
art than has ever been written by an Englishman, that we 
have no wish to press unduly against him defects in detail. 
But what are we to say of the translator who disfigures his most 
eloquent passages, of the editor who lets pass the most obvious of 
his errors, or the professor who appears to have paid but scant 
attention to the work which he introduces (with so much flourish 
of his own trumpet) to the English reader? Mr, Ruskin would 
scarcely have thought it worth while to put his quite unnecessary 
note to the statement that “ Turner did not always study nature 
(p. 157) if he had taken the trouble to read the context, and his 
remarks on the illustrations show equal inattention. The “ render- 
ings of Hogarth” are praised as “wonderful and exemplary” 
instances of “ honest endeavour to represent as much of the cha- 
racter of paintings as could be interpreted by woodcut”; whereas, 
in fact, these illustrations, instead of being recent w ts, are 
nothing but reductions by “ process” of ae executed by 
long deceased engravers. On the whole, this English version of 
M. Chesneau’s book, though it will be amusing and useful to 
those who are well enough acquainted with the subject not to be 
misled by its manifold errors, is not to be trusted as a text-book, 
= does no very high credit to any one connected with its pro- 
uction, 


SOME GUIDE-BOOKS.* 


| ken probably the case that the issue of guide-books does not 
vary much from year to year; yet we think we have some- 
times had more before us in the first week of August than at 
resent. The first place belongs of right to Messrs. Baddeley and 
Vard's North Wales—Part IL, the authors having earned the 
position of the most practical of all the contemporary guide- 
writers of this present time and country. Their books are ty no 
means faultless, though their worst fault—the tendency to undue 
jauntiness which appeared in some of the first members of the 
series—has been somewhat chastened. But for the man who 
wants not a county history, or a piece of fine writing, or an 
exercise in the art of giving as little information in as man 
words as possible, or a cento of quotations, but a gui 
to tell him how to direct his steps to such and such and such a 
place, and what he may expect to see when he gets there—this 
“ Thorough Guide Series ” deserves hearty recommendation, We 
have tried one or other of its members almost yearly for the last 
five or six years, and have seldom found them “out.” The present 
volume, containing what might be exactly called North Mid- 
Wales, does not call for any special notice except to say, after 
minutely examining some of the hill-walks, that it is quite up to 
the level of its fellows. But we must renew the protest against 
inserting maps of less scale than half an inch to the mile, For 
hill-walking an inch and for ordinary road-walking half an inch 
are the least scales that are of any real use to self-guided 
traveller on foot, on horseback, or on wheels. 

The Englishman's Guide-Book to the United States and Canada 
is got up after'a fashion common with American guides, but rare 
with English—that is to say, in limp leather with gilt edges, 
looking rather like a Bible or Prayer-Book. Not merely its 
publisuing, however, but its printing and its authorship, would 
appear to be English. It is an easily pocketable book, but thin 
paper, double columns, and small, though extremely clear and 
readable, type enable a good deal to be got into its three hundred 
and fifty pages. Of course no maps, except on a small scale, of 
the whole enormous region dealt with can be given. But the 
plans of towns and of isolated spots, like Niagara, the Yosemite, 


* Thorough Guides—North Wales. Part If. By M. J. B. Baddeley and 
C.S. Ward. London: Dulau. f 

The = =1h Guide-Book to the United States and Canada. Edition 
of 1885. : Sampson Low & Co. 

Paterson's United Kingdom. Edinburgh: Paterson. London: 
Stanford. 

Jenkinson’s Practical Guide to the English Lakes. th edition. 


Paterson’s Switzerland. Edinburgh: Paterson. London: Stanford. 

The Official Guide to the London and North-Western Railway. London : 
Cassell & Co. 

“ Royal Route” Official Guide, Glasgow: Macbrayne. 

Souvenir Guide-Books.—Jersey, Isle of Wight, Killarney. London and 
Edinburgh: Nelson. 

Walks in Epping Forest. By Percy Lindley. London: 123 Fleet Street. 

Round Glengariff. London: Longley. 
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&c., are abundant and well executed. The information given 
useful, ample, and conveniently arranged. 

3 United Ki appears, from the title-page, to be 
by the same author as American guide just noticed, and the 
arrangement is very much the same, though the publishers are 
different, The United Kingdom is the larger book of the two 
by far. - Its parts are separately paged, but the total must be some 
six naneead pee and it also goes a good deal into detail. The 
abundance of maps and plans is beyond praise, there being more 
than fifty, detached from the text, excellently printed, and deali 
with the most varied subjects—districts, towns, railways, groun’ 
plans of buildings, &c, The arrangement into routes and divisions 
and the indication of means of approach is also very good. But 
the author or editor will have to overhaul the book rigidly for 
errors of detail when it reaches a second edition. In turning it 
over in apytsing but an inquisitorial manner, we find the station 
of Christon Bank called “ Crystal” Bank ; Fountains Abbey spelt 
Fountain’s Abbey ; the extraordinary statement that the Countess 
of Hertford’s interference on behalf of Savage “ earned for her an 
unenviable notoriety”; and the equally extraordinary statement 
that Cromer has “ the objection of being overrun by crowds of 
excursionists,” which is exactly what up to the aie yr time 
Cromer is exceptionally free from. As we have picked these up 
almost at random and in a few minutes, we are inclined to fear 
that there may be a good many more like unto them, 

It is necessary, and only necessary, to mention the nee 
of an eighth edition of Mr. Jenkinson’s Guide to the Lakes, the 
first thorough guide of its kind to the district, and still not excelled 
in many respects. 

Paterson's Switzerland, though a smaller and cheaper book, 
belongs to the same series as the United Kingdom guide-book 
noticed above, and resembles it in arrangement, compactness, and 
good provision of maps and plans. It does not address itself to 
mountaineers, but to ordinary tourists, and the amount of infor- 
mation which it gives for a shilling is very considerable. The 
selection of that information however, as in most guide-books, 
leaves not a little to desire. For instance, it is, or ought to be, 
much more interesting to Englishmen that the Villa Pliniana was 
once the residence of Shelley (which is not mentioned here) than 
that it is now the residence of the Princess Belgiojoso (which is). 

The so-called “Official” guides to English railways are not ex- 
actly, as a rule (there are exceptions, as in the Guide to the 
Cambrian Railway, which we noticed last year), publications on 
which an Englishman can look with patriotic pride. An abundant 
seasoning of woodcuts of no great merit (we ought perhaps to dis- 
pense with the ditotes, and say boldly of great demerit), maps with 
advertisements on their backs (a detestable thing), and letterpress 
of a kind which makes the critic waver between pity for the un- 
fortunate creature who no doubt would write better if he could 
and wrath with him for writing so badly, make up the usual 
attractions. We cannot say that the Oficial Guide to the North- 
Western is any exception ; indeed, the compiler seems to have 
been even less well furnished than usual with brains, He remarks 
that “Granite City” “ cannot be considered a misnomer, for in no 
other town of ite size will be found such an assemblage of costly 
architecture.” If, therefore, some other town of the size of Aber- 
deen were to make a more costly assemblage of architecture in 
Parian marble, would that deserve the name of a granite city? 
Perhaps one ought not to criticize in detail this kind of doubtless 
well-meaning imbecility ; but it is trying to the irritable critic. 
The well-known official guide to the admirable service of steamers 
which now goes by the name of Mr. Macbrayne is not, to tell the 
truth, much better. But it is not quite so 

The three “ Souvenir” guide-books of Messrs. Nelson which we 
have before us are not at all ugly little books for those who do not 
dislike very vivid chromolithographs, but they are uncommonly 
heavy for their size. Whether this is due to unusually stout covers 
or to the thick paper, almost cardboard, on which the illustrations 
are printed, we do not know. They are doubtless intended more 
as souvenirs than as guide-books—as “A present for a good 
child,” in short, like the mugs. But the introductory guide letter- 
press is done ina handy and workmanlike fashion, and the dozen 
or score of chromolithographs which follow are (always with the 
proviso above noted) not to be spoken of contemptuously. They 
would, we think, have been better replaced by photographs, which 
are as well suited for this class of work as chromolithographs 
(except such chromolithographs as are very rarely seen in England) 
are ill suited to it. For the colour is purely conventional, and has 
not the excuse of actually reproducing any special chromatic 
features of the actual scene. Thus, for instance, if colour is 
allowable, and indeed almost necessary, anywhere it is in depicting 
Alum Bay. But Messrs. Nelson's artist has failed altogether to 
make use of it in the very place where it is most called for, and 
has made all the cliffs of that fantastic inlet a sludgy white. 
Productions intended for “ bazaar” sale alongside of the aforesaid 
mugs, and spades, and buckets, and ‘shell pincushions ought not, 
perhaps, to be criticized too severely. But—little inclination as 
we have for cracking up the achievements of modernity—it must 
be acknowledged that considerable improvement has been made of 
late years in what may be called purely commercial art, and we 
should like to see something of that improvement here. 

Mr. Lindley’s Walks in Epping Forest is a little book, and 
cheap enough in all conscience, being sold at the modest price of 
sixpence. But it has a map tolerable though improvable, and 
plenty of woodcuts to attract the idle reader, and a eareful de- 
scription of walks, not along metalled roads, for the practical 


pedestrian. There is also the necessary introduction about 
the Trinobantes, Godfrey the Portreeve, the Epping Hunt, 
the London clay, the Bagshot beds, and all the rest of it, 
History and science having been duly propitiated, and a little 
talky-talky about high-booted keepers and so forth indulged in, 
the author comes to his walks. The cyclist (we hear, by the 
way, that there is a book in the press entitled “ The , 
the Hanover Rat: a Parallel, By a Pedestrian”) has his 
page or two before his betters—the good folk who put nothing 
tween them and earth their mother but sound shoe leather. 
(This last sentence is written merely as an experiment in guide- 
book style, and will not be continued except at request.) After 
all this we get at the walks proper, which are fairly practical, 
though not quite so much as they might be; and which are fol- 
lowed by accounts of the birds and beasts and trees and so forth. 
Mr, Lindley approves of the Forest authorities for ordering the 
shooting of two hundred jays in a batch; we do not. The excuse 
that the jays were eating all other birds out, in consequence of 
their criminal fondness for eggs, is anything but sufficient ; and if 
they were, they certainly ate the eggs of no prettier bird than them- 
selves, This kind of arranging the fauna as they should be is too 
much on a par with the path-making and landscape-gardening and 
general smoothing which even bodies so estimable as the Corpora- 
tion of London have a tendency to indulge in. A tame forest, 
with the birds and beasts drilled to order, is a most unsatis- 
factory thing. However, we don’t want to quarrel with Mr, 
Lindley, though he has advertised a particular hotel in a style 
which partakes somewhat of puffery, and though he has decorated 
his book with (among other things) the most intensely absurd 
uestrian portrait of the Duke of Connaught that we ever saw. 

.R.H. is, we suppose, taking his hat off to an admiring crowd. 
But, owing to the unlucky angle selected, he looks as if he had 
been caught with a rapture of devotion on horseback, and was 
indulging it exactly as the British paterfamilias used to do on 
entering a place of worship. 

Too much must not be expected from a oy guide, and as 
much as can be fairly expected from it will ound in Round 
Glengariff, which has all the more timeliness that the Evolu- 
tionary Squadron has just recalled that beautiful and remote 
country to English aah, 


HISTOIRE DIPLOMATIQUE DE L’EUROPE.* 


LTHOUGH it is in accordance with the fitness of things that 
a diplomatic history should be written in the language of 
diplomacy, the volumes of the Count de Barral remind us of the 
extraordinary deficiency of our own historical literature in work 
on this subject. What have we to compare with the yreat collec- 
tions published at the Hague, at Amsterdam, or at Gottingen, or 
with such a work as the Histoire de la Diplomatie Frangaise of 
M. de Flassan? The consciousness of our own shortcoming in this 
respect inclines us to receive with thankfulness the contributions 
of our neighbours, and there is much in the volumes before us 
that deserves such a reception. Written in a bright and eas 
style, they invest what is necessarily a somewhat dry and difficult 
subject with considerable interest ; their arrangement is generally 
excellent, and if occasionally the progress of political events in 
France is treated at somewhat excessive length, their bearing, or 
at least what their author believes to have been their bearing, on 
the diplomatic arrangements of Europe is always kept in view. It 
is no slight praise to say of a book on this subject what we can 
honestly say of M. de Barral’s work, that it is one that ev 
reader ought to find interesting, and that all save those wi 
special knowledge of the matter in hand will find exceedingiy 
profitable. More than this, however, we cannot say of it. And 
we are, therefore, forced to confess that it has slightly disap- 
pointed us.. From an author who writes himself “ ancien secré- 
taire d’ambassade ” we expected more than M. de Barral has given 
us; more instruction on out-of-the-way points, more definite and 
fuller statements of fact, and less reliance on the judgment of 
others. The two volumes before us can syed be criticized by 
the same standard, for they cover periods of widely different 
extent. Dividing his work into three parts, the first extending 
from the Congress of Westphalia to the pacification of the North 
and East by the treaties of Szistové, Werela, and Jassy, in 
1791-2; the second from the outbreak of the French revolution 
to the Congress of Vienna; and the third from the settlement of 
1815 to the present time, M. de Barral has treated the whole 
of the first period, covering about a century and a half, in 
one volume, while the other only takes in the first part of the 
revolutionary epoch, ending with the Peace of Campo-Formio 
—a period of eight years. A more attentive study of these 
volumes than we had been able to make when we gave a short 
notice of them a few weeks ago confirms us in the opinion we then 
expressed—a larger space should have been devoted to the first 
division of the work, and the instalment of the second division 
given us in the next volume should have been more briefly 
treated, as far, at least, as the internal politics of France and the 
course of military events are concerned ; for even here the space 
devoted to purely diplomatic history is certainly not excessive. 
The narrow limits accorded to the diplomatic history of Europe, 
from the Congress of Westphalia to the close of the eighteenth 


* Etude sur T Histoire ique de [E: Par le Comte de 
Barral. x®te partie, 1648-1792; 2°*™m¢ partie, 1789-1815, tome I. Paris: 
Plon et Cie. 18385. 
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century, preclude any satisfactory account of the negotiations 
which preceded the various treaties of the period, while even the 
treatment of the treaties themselves occasionally ap to us 
slight and insufficient. There is, indeed, little in the first volume 
that does not find a place in any moderately-sized history of one 
or more States, for almost everything that can be described as 
exclusively pertaining to diplomatic study is passed by in silence, 
together with some points of wider interest. Instances of in- 
sufficient treatment meet us on the threshold of the work. At 
the Congress of Westphalia the French King, we are told, ob- 
tained his demand for Lorraine—a statement which, though to 
some extent true, scarcely expresses the fact that the Treaty of 
Miinster expressly deferred the question, leaving the rights of the 
Duke to be settled between France and Spain. No hint is given 
of the points involved in the character of the French possession 
of Alsace. This appears to us to be an error in judgment. In an 
interesting memorial addressed by the French plenipotentiaries to 
their King, the advantages of accepting his new acquisition as an 
imperial fief, the influence he would gain in Germany as a member 
of the Diet, and the assurance that such a tenure would give, are 
weighed against the reasons for accepting his conquest in full 
sovereignty. The arguments on either side should certainly have 
found a place in a diplomatic history. A more serious omission 
is that, with the single exception of the provision fixing “ the 
definitive year,” no notice is given of the terms of the religious 
peace established by the Treaty of Osnabriick, and even the clause 
admitting Calvinists (“ceux qui s'appellent entre eux Réformés”) 
to the same privileges as the Lutherans is wholly passed by. M. 
de Barral scarcely recognizes that after 1648 the area of diplomatic 
interest is to be found in the North, and accordingly leaves out the 
treaty between Cromwell and Christina of Sweden, which acted ¢ 
as @ counterpoise to the negotiations between France, Holland, 
and Denmark. The friendship between France and Holland was 
broken by the Triple Alliance. In reference to this breach M. 
de Barral says:—‘ Nous croyons pouvoir affirmer que |'attitude 
de la marine frangaise en 1666 fut le principal moteur de la 
triple alliance conclue 4 la Haye.” The invasion of the Spanish 
Netherlands, which the Dutch looked on as their barrier against 
French aggression, was the true cause of their union with England 
and Sweden. An accurate description is given of the means Louis 
took to break “ the triple bond,” and of his attempt to crush his 
old allies. Of the Peace of Nimwegen a tolerably full account is 
given, though here again the Lorraine question is slurred, for no 
one would guess frum the sentence beginning ‘* Le duc de Lorraine 
fut rétabli,” &c. on p. 61, that the restitution offered was so partial 
that the Duke refused to accept it. Duke Leopold was re- 
stored by the Treaty of Ryswick, another fact which M. de Barral 
fails to notice. Little information is given on the important sub- 
ject of the Dutch “ Barrier”; the treaty of 1709, the transfer of 
the Netherlands to the Republic for the purpose of the barrier, the 
terms on which it was established, and indeed all notice of the 
Treaty of Antwerp are omitted. A work on diplomatic history 
perhaps scarcely demands an intimate acquaintance with the in- 
ternal politics of any country. M. de Barral, however, ventures 
ona good many statements about English history, and the re- 
sult is not happy. He tells us, for example, that the Earl of 
Argyle was defeated at Sedgemoor (i. 76), that Lord Egremont 
left office in consequence of the ill-success of his: Stamp Act, 
that he was succeeded as Prime Minister by Chatham, who 
repealed the measure (i. 350, 351), and that Shelburne was a 
Tory (ii. 12). Now while we do not blame M. de Barral for not 
knowing more about English history than the rest of his country- 
men, we hold that he should either have taken the trouble to 
learn something about it or have avoided the subject. Nor should 
he have written on the War of American Independence without 
finding out that he was mistaken in believing that one-half of the 
Boston garrison was massacred in defending the Custom-house 
from an attack made by the townsmen. 

There is no cause to complain of omissions in the second volume 
of the Histoire Diplomatique, and if the internal affairs of France 
seem treated at somewhat too great length, it may well be urged 
that from 1791 onwards the history of Europe was decided by 
them. M. de Barral tells us that he is about to publish a separate 
work on the policy pursued by Pitt towards France from 1789 to 
1793. Possibly for this reason he does not speak very distinctly 
of it here. However, like most Frenchmen, he believes that it 
was hostile and perfidious. In an English Review it is scarcely 
necessary to point out the utter groundlessuess of this theory. The 
maintenance of the balance of power in the North, the expediency 
of upholding the Turks and Sweden, and of checking the aggres- 
sions of Russia and Denmark, were the guiding principles of Pitt's 
policy in 1790-1. That the Congress of Reichenbach was a conse- 

uence of the changes in France, and that the consent of Frederic 
illiam to the terms there proposed was due to the ridiculous 
exhibition made of himself by “ Anacharsis” Clootz, are assump- 
tions we see no ground for believing. So far from stirring up other 
Powers against _ saemy Pitt had nothing to do with the Declara- 
tion of Pilnitz, and instead of trying to plunge France into civil 
war, he refused a loan to the emigrants. Determined to credit 
him with a hostile intention from the very beginning, M. de Barral 
is forced to account for his neutrality by supposing that it was due 
to Parliamentary pressure. Finally, however, he allows that the 
war was forced upon us. The coalition of 1793 was wrecked by 
the selfishness and folly of Frederic William, and by the jealousy 
between Prussia. and Austria. An excellent account is given of 
the negotiations at Basle. Frederic William in betraying his allies 


over-reached himself. He was not allowed simply to retreat from 


the alliance. France offered him a peace, not a truce—“le choix 
entre deux systémes d’alliance, l’option entre deux guerres ”"— 
and the condition of that was the surrender of the provinces 


on the left bank of the Rhine. It was too late to refuse :— 

D'ailleurs l’Autriche, déja si mécontente de la cour de Berlin, ne pourrait- 
elle profiter de l’occasion pour offrir & la République francaise ce que la 
Prusse lui aurait refusé, c'est-a-dire la rive gauche du Khin? Et, en ce 
cas, la Prusse se trouverait brouillée & la fois avec la France, dont elle 
aurait refusé l’alliance ; avec l’Autriche, qu’elle avait trabie sur les cham 
de bataille ; avec l’Angleterre, dont elle avait volé le subside; avec 
Suéde et le Danemark, dont elle avait saerifié les intéréts commerciaux aux 
exigences de l’alliance anglaise ; avec les petits Etats de l’Allemagne, qui 
auraient invoqué en vain sa médiation ; avec la Russe enfin, dont son am 
tion génait les desseins en Pologne. Voila l’inextricable situation ot la 
déloyauté de Frédéric-Guillaume avait jeté son pays.—II. 333. 


All that Prussia could obtain was a secret compact stipulating 
that she should be indemnified at the expense of her fellow-States. 
As the share of Spain in the war was due to the family tie that 
bound her sovereign to the French Bourbons rather than to any 
hope of political advantage, the death of the Dauphin removed 
almost the only hindrance to the conclusion of peace with the Re- 
ublic. Austria was left the chief supporter of the war on the 
ntinent, and in 1795 the Directory sent Bonaparte to overthrow 
her power by an attack from eee while Moreau and Jourdan 
pressed on her from the upper and lower Rhine. The severe deal- 
ings of France with the Italian States are aptly illustrated by the 
terms of the treaty made with the King of Sardinia in May 1796. 
The fruits of this “ pitiless policy ” were seen when the French 
were outnumbered by the armies of Wiirmser and Alvinzi; on 
every side the Italian States were eager to shake off the yoke. 
The victories of Arcola and Rivoli ended the crisis, and Bonaparte 
was soon able to force Austria to make peace. The full iniquity 
of the means by which that was arranged, the secret articles 
of the treaty signed at Léoben, the flimsy pretext of the attack 
made on Venice, and the deceit practised upon her and shamelessly 
published at Campo-Formio, are briefly and clearly told. While, 
then, we are unable to accept M. de Barral’s reading of the atti- 
tude of the British Minister during the earlier part of the revo- 
lutionary epoch, there is so much that is undoubtedly excellent in 
his second volume that we look forward with pleasure to its con- 
tinuation, and only regret that he has appended it to such an 
insufficient piece of work as his earlier Study—which, by the way, 
we see has reached a second edition. 


ENGLISH MEDALS.* 


HE appearance of these two handsome volumes will, we 

believe, be very warmly welcomed by collectors of medals. 
Rumours, growing, however, fainter as time went on, have long 
been current that some such work was in contemplation, or even 
“in progress.” Now, after a — of Mr. Franke's preface, the 
reader for the first time fully understands upon what these 
rumours were based. Few modern books have gone through so 
long a period of incubation as this. “ Even before entering the 


service of the Trustees” the late Mr. Hawkins had prepared a 


catalogue of English medals which has been the basis of the 
present work. We are not told the date at which Mr. Hawkins 
did enter the British Museum, but as we learn that he was raised 
to the position of “ assistant-keeper of antiquities and coins” in 
1826, the actual inception of this catalogue must date from a time 
when what Charles Yellowplush calls “the present or Christian 
hera” was still in its teens. After a quarter of a century or so 
the catalogue advanced another step. “The portion of it termi- 
nating with the end of the reign of William III. was printed in 
1852, but on its being submitted to the Trustees they observed in 
it some strictures upon public characters, which, though admis- 
sible in the work of a private individual, they felt could not 
appear in a publication issued by Government, and the volume 
was therefore not published” (p. vi.) In 1864 the Trustees 
“ regretted that a work so useful to the students of history and to 
the numismatist should not appear,” and then they bethought 
themselves of obtaining the consent of Mr. Hawkins to the revi- 
sion of his historical notes. Atnd this move eventually led to the 
publication of the present volumes. 

This long incubation has, it is satisfactory to think, resulted in 
the appearance of a highly valuable book, with one exception the 
completest in its kind that has ever been published in any country. 
The exception, we need hardly say to any one who is acquainted 
with the subject, is Van Loon’s Histoire métallique des XVII 
provinces des Pays-Bas, in five large folio volumes, illustrated by 
copperplate engravings of every (or almost every) piece mentioned 
in the work. It is on the general lines of Van Loon’s Histoire 
and of Pinkerton’s Medallic History that Messrs. Franks and 
Grueber have drawn up their illustrations, Nothing is more 
praiseworthy than the fulness of comment and explanation which 
accompanies the description of every piece, always confined strictly 
to the matter in hand, and at the same time leaving no difficulty 
unnoticed and no stumbling-block in the way of the reader if 
its removal were possible. Where the editors of this book stand 
at a disadvantage, in comparison with Van Loon, is in their 

* Medaliic Iilustrations of the History ¥ Great Britain and Ireland. 
Compiled by the late Edward Hawkins, F.R.S., F.S.A., and edited by 
Augustus W. Franks, F.R.S., F.S.A., and Herbert A. Grueber. London: 
Published by the Trustees of the British Museum. 
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trations—we mean now illustrations in the literal sense—strictly 
to such medals as had never been previously engraved. We do 
not think there was a necessity for being bound by any absolute rule 
of this sort. Where it was a question of reproducing pieces which 
had already been well engraved, such as Tape in Ven Loon or 
even those in Herzeus’s Bil/dnisse, the rule was well enough. But re- 
presentations such as Pinkerton’s are merely misrepresentations of 
a gross kind, and yet Pinkerton’s plates include some of the most 
interesting pieces which illustrate English history, and consequently 
this rule excludes the medals from illustration here. We cannot, 
however, but be pleasantly surprised to find that, in spite of the 
strict limitations within which they have placed themselves, the 
editors have been able to engrave so fine as interesting a series of 
illustrations as are to be found in these volumes. ‘This is especially 
the case for the earlier reigns, in which all the really contemporary 
medals are rare and saul, 

The medallic history of England may be said to begin with the 
reign of Henry VIII. Unfortunately in the present volumes we 
have first of all a long series of non-contemporary medals—Dassier’s 
series of British sovereigns, and so forth—so that we do not get to 
the interesting matter till near the thirtieth page. In reviewin 
not very long ago Mr. Cochran-Patrick’s Scottish Medals we too 
occasion to protest against this custom—which is, we acknow- 
ledge, very generally followed—of lumping together contem- 
porary ani non-contemporary medals; we will not therefore 
enlarge again upon the question here. When we do come to the 

ieces of the time we are at once arrested by two or three of the 

ighest rarity and interest. First, there is a glass medallion of 
Henry VIII. (i. 32) by Michael—or rather Sir Machael—Mercator, 
a Dutchman who was both an ambassador and a medallist. There 
are several known medals of Mercator by himself, but we find one 
unique and hitherto unpublished portrait is engraved here (i. 43). 
Almost all Mercator’s medals bear the same inscription on the 
obverse commemorating the bestowal on the medallist of the 
honour of knighthood by Henry VIII., “ ux REGE ANGLORUM 
PRIMI MILITIS CREATI EX VENLO EFFIGIES.” This motto, by the 
way, is translated in ratber schoolboy fashion here “ Portrait of the 
first knight created by the King of the English, from Venlo,” as 
though the act were in some way comparable to the creation of 
man from clay. Then comes a unique one-sided medal of Anne 
Boleyn (i. 34). It is a full-face portrait; we should judge it to be 
of Gouna work, though it bears an English inscription which 
sounds oddly in our ears, “ THE MOOST HAPPI. ANNO 1534.’ No doubt 
it was a marriaze wedal. It may be the reverse to a piece which 
is given some pages further on, a one-sided medal of Henry VIII. 
(i. 50), which is also described as unique, and which, like Anne 
Boleyn’s, may be a proof impression before the two sides were joined, 
We have further to notice in this reign a probably unique medal 
of Thomas Cromwell (p. 39) and another of Sir Thomas More (p. 
35). Wepresume that these two are likewise of German or Flemish 
work, though the editors say nothing on this head. The medal 
of More is described as being “ in the coarse but eee style 
of the period.” Asa matter of fact there are very few genuinely 
English medals of this period, and we know of none with which 
this peculiar medal can be compared; while if we pass over to 
Europe, “ the period” can hardly be said to be characterized by 
coarse medallic work, seeing that it is the period of Benvenuto 
Cellini in Italy—that is to say, of a medallic art which was dying 
of over-refinement—and in Germany it is the period of the most 
finished productions of the Nuremberg and Augsburg schools. 
Further to the North the art was in a less advanced condition, and 
it is likely enough that More’s medal was made in the Low Coun- 
tries; though as a matter of fact we scarcely know of any piece 
with which it can be well compared. 

Of Edward VI.’s reign we find a very beautiful and unique lead 
medal, giving a half-length portrait of the king (i. 57), now pub- 
lished for the first time. It is by far the finest medal of the reign. 
So far as regards its medallic art, Elizabeth's reign is distinguished 
chiefly or solely by the beautiful portraits which are the work of 
Stephen of Holland. The editors are fortunate enough to be able 
to publish three new medals by Stephen, one of Thowas Stanley 

i. 106), a Master of the Mint, and two more of a certain 
und Withipoll of Ipswich (p. 108-9). We have an interest- 

ing example of what may be taken to be the genuine English 
medallic art—or want of art—of this same period, in the well- 
known Armada medal. We mean the large gold piece, generally 
so called, and bearing on the obverse a full-face half-length por- 
trait of the queen, on the reverse a bay-tree and the motto “ Non 
IPSA PERICULA TANGUNT.” Unfortunately, the medal is not 
ved here. It exists in two sizes, with some very decided 
ditierences of workmanship between the two. In fact we do 
not hesitate to say that the larger piece is in appearance far less 
trustworthy than the smaller. However, it is published here as 


uine, 

erirhe period from the accession of Charles I. to the Restoration, 
or a few years after it, must be accounted the golden age of 
medallic art in England. In the earlier part of Charles I.’s reign, 
though there were no distinguished native medallists, several 
famous foreign ones worked in this country—Varin, for instance 

of whom we have here two new pieces, portraits of William and 
Anne Blake and N. Briot. Later on there arose Rawlins and the 
two Simons, The fame of these last has been so long before the 
world—Vertue wrote a special monograph on Thomas Simon more 
than a hundred years ago—that we should hardly have expected 
to come across avy unpublished work from their hands. As it is, 


engravings. Messrs, Franks and Grueber have confined their illus- 


no less than six are engraved for the first time here. Two are 
unknown portraits (i. 332, 409), another is doubtfully attributed 
to Cleypole, Cromweli’s son-in-law. The remainder are of Sir 
John Hotham (i. 312), Colonel Fleetwood (i. 331), and of a 
William Pope (i. 322), “ brother to the second Earl of Downe.” 
We may say that the engravers seem to us to have been peculiarly 
successful with these medals of the Simons. All the woodcuts 
illustrating the book may be ae! good ; but they are by no 
means of an equal degree of merit. There are, too, some differ- 
ences of style observable, as though several artists had been at 
work upon them. 

The artistic merit of ish medals ceases, we have said, 
soon after the accession of Charles II.; the historical interest of 
the series is, however, rather on the increase, on account of the 
steady increase in the number of medals in each reign. This 
reaches its maximum in the reign of William IIL., of whom we 
have in these volumes no less than 556 different medals. Mr. 
Franks tells us in his preface that 137 of these have been brought 
to light since Mr. Hawkins printed his catalogue of this reign in 
1852. These great additions have been obtained principally by a 
systematic ransacking on the part of the editors of foreign collec- 
tions of medals and of some private collections to which Mr. 
Hawkins had not had access. By this means the total number 
of known English medals down to the end of the reign of 
William IIL. has been increased by fifty per cent. upon the 
number which stood in Mr. Hawkins’s lists, This is one instance 
among many of the great amount of labour which has gone to the 
completion of this work. 

There are of course some points in this book open to criticism. 
These we have already hinted at. To the general reader and 
*to the student of history, for whom, as we have been told 
in the preface, the work was as much intended as for the 
numismatist, the principle on which the illustrations have been 
selected will have u disappointing effect. The student of me- 
dallic art may wish that more care had been taken to distinguish 
the pieces of English from those of forcign work, This was 
especially desirable in the case of the earlier medals. Finally, 
the translation of the mottoes and inscriptions might here and 
there have been done in a more scholarly manner. We acknow- 
ledge that the difficulties of this last task are far greater than 
they may appear at first sight. It is easy enough to translate a 

ge elegantly where it would be very bard to give a strictly 
literal and at the same time elegant rendering of one single line 
in that e. But such translations as “ They used to confirm 
treaties by slaying a sow,” “ A glorious death, the camp on the 
Schellenberg having been forced, and the French and Bavarians 
put to flight” (the ablative absolute is often translated in this 
way), “They change the climate, not their minds, who hurry 
across the sea ” (fur Horace’s “ Coelum non animum mutant”), and 
a dozen others of the same kind, might certainly, one thinks, have 
been presented in a more virile garb. But these criticisms must 
not be thought to weigh against our recognition of the very high 
merit of this work. 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE CUSTOMS® 


R. HUBERT HALL’S History of the Customs is unlucky 
in the time of its appearance. Contemporaneous publica- 
tion brings it into unintentional rivalry and inevitable comparison 
with Mr, Dowell’s wider and sufficiently detailed history of English 
taxation at large. The comparison is by no means favourable to 
the narrower and somewhat later treatise. Mr. Hall has the advan- 
tage ina single point. ‘The History of English Taxation, in four 
thin octavo volumes, was needlessly long, and two have sufficed to 
tell us all that the historian of the Customs has to tell concerning 
one of the oldest, and perhaps, taking our history throughout, the 
most important branch of English revenue. But, despite its smaller 
compass, Mr. ELall’s book is practically the longer and incompar- 
ably the more tedious and troublesome. Mr. Dowell’s knowledge 
was perforce imperfect, his views sometimes questionable, and in 
one or two instances at least unquestionably erroneous. But his 
meaning was always clear; right or wrong, the reader could never 
mistake the conclusion he drew, or the facts upon which it was 
based. The worst faults of the work were two; a method which 
necessitated the repetition, or rather, perhaps, the duplication of 
nearly every statement, first in chronological, and next in logical 
or constitutional order and connexion; the omission of a few com- 
parative tables and annual budgets which would have saved the 
reader the trouble of constant turning back to gather from scat- 
tered the information which should have been placed 
ready to his hand upon a single page. With far less excuse, Mr. 
Hall is guilty of almost as much repetition, and of a confusion 
alike of language, arrangement, and ideas which deprives his 
thered facts and authorities of half their value, and renders 
k sim y useless to any but the most patient and laborious 
student, ty e student or critic is compelled to construct for him- 
self the abstract with which Mr. Dowell should have furnished 
him, but can with pains and accuracy achieve it. Such an abstract 
of Mr. Hall’s work would be a most difficult, tedious, and irritating 
tusk, and its accuracy must be at best uncertain, Even upon the 
most important and most original of the author's leading i the 


A History of the «Custom: Revenue Srom the Earliest 
to the year 1827. piled exclusively frum Original Authoriti 
Hubert Hall, of H.M.’s Public Record Office. 2 vols. London: Elliot 
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supposed origin of the Customs revenue, we can hardly be confident 
that we have rightly apprehended him. He seems to affirm that 
the Customs were levied at first by the sole authority of the Crown 
in right of the Royal privilege of purveyance. The king had at a 
very ap 5 date a privilege of dubious extent, but indubitably 
capable of almost unlimited extension and most vexatious exercise 
—— right of taking, — on his own valuation or ea 
without com tion, the provisions necessary to supply his 
household and, it seem, the army enter per- 
sonal command from the districts through which he passed, He 
had, further, certain claims upon the public demesne, or folkland, 
of the enforcement of which, even in Saxon times, distinct evidence 
remains ; for which local officers — by the Crown a. 
to have been more or less regularly responsible, It is difficult 
to distinguish certainly and absolutely between the exercise of droits 
different in character, but no doubt often levied together, by the 
same authorities, and for almost identical objects. As an incident 
of the later feudal tenure, in the hands of Norman lawyers, ever 
disposed to push the feudal theory to its extreme logical con- 
sequences, and to press its rights to the utmost practical limit in 
the interest of the Crown, purveyance became the worst of feudal 
iniquities, though it can never have been all that Mr. Hall seems 
to suppose. If we read him aright, he conceives it as amounting 
to a prerogative entitling the monarch to supply his necessities 
from the goods of the subject; to take what he wanted, where and 
from whom he pleased. Obviously the admission of such a claim 
would imply that the subject's chattels, as in Persia, were held for, 
and at the mercy of, the king; a pretension which not the most 
lawless successor of the Conqueror, much less the strongest and 
most reckless of Saxon or Danish monarchs, ever dreamed of 
asserting. It seems clear that, even in Saxon times, not only the 
king but every leader of an armed force, acting on the tyrant’s plea 
of necessity, levied indispensable provisions from the country he 
occupied or traversed. But it is needless to say that upon such 
occasional military necessity no regular and permanent system of 
taxation could ever have been founded. It would seem far more 

robable, even from Mr, Hall's own facts, much more from 
Historical evidence at large, that the right to tax imports and 
exports, the foundation of our earliest Customs, arose from the 
necessity which foreign merchants and the citizens of our rising 
seaports alike experienced of securing from the king, acting in 
Saxon times with the Witan, later perhaps alone, the grant of 
definite privileges and assured protection. For these both alike 
were willing to pay. The seaport borough was eager to buy a 
charter of local privileges and self-government, the right to levy 
tolls and dues; and paid for such favours by presents, by fines, 
and by regular rents. The merchants, in their turn, purchased 
exemption from arbitrary exactions and royal rescripts in the 
nature of personal or general passports by gifts in kind or money, 


which pocee pooatsente for the future, and presently took the 
form of established contributions, proportioned to the amount and 


value of their cargoes. It appears that regular dues on imports 
were originally ted by the foreign merchants or cheap men in 
their corporate character. Ata very early period the Crown had 
obtained an uncontested right to two casks from every cargo of 
wine, the principal imported staple, and to duties on the principal 
exports, rated at half a mark or a mark per sack of woo), a mark 
per last of hides, and an ad valorem duty of threepence per pound’s 
worth and tin. Such were from time to 
time, ly by negotiation with foreign merchants, partly, no 
doubt. by more or less arbitrary We find, 
a duty of 40s. per sack often levied on exported wool. The ex- 
planation may doubtless be found in the fact that the trade was 
chiefly in the hands of foreigners and a small number of native 
traders, who saw clearly that an export duty was really paid by 
the producer, an import duty by the consumer. It was evidently 
the gradual perception of the same fact that led Parliament to 
oo long, persistently, and on the whole successfully, to assert 
its sole right to grant Customs as well as internal subsidies, In 1275 
the ancient Customs, at the rates above stated, were confirmed to 
Edward I. by a statute which laid down that no further duties could 
be exacted save by authority of Parliament. But the royal 
rogative of excluding aliens still enabled the Crown to levy addi- 
tional duties as the price of forbearance ; and in 1303 the mer- 
chants agreed to a new custom, raising the export duties by 50 
per cent., and imposing further taxes on wax, cloth, wine, and 
Sag ory in the pound on all other articles exported or imported, 
Mr. Hall estimates the yield of the Customs for the next half 
century at 20,000/. per annum. But from the thirty-third year of 
Edward III. the proceeds of the heavy additional subsidies on 
exports and imports granted by Parliament were supposed to bring 
up the total to 68,o00/. per annum, The ignorant jealousy of 
obens which inspired the Commons seems to have enabled the 
Crown repeatedly to extort irregular duties, of which the real 
burden fell, of course, upon the native producer or consumer. 

The stcrmy reigns of the Houses of Lancaster and York were 
marked, of course, by encroachments on either side—exactions by 
powerful, concessions wrung from feeble, princes. Edward IV., 
the wealthiest landowner in the realm, especially after the great 
confiscation that followed Warwick's final defeat, a favourite with 
the trading classes, and especially with London, had at once less 
need of Parliamentary benevolence, and less difficulty in obtaining 
what he needed. The export duty on wool had yielded the largest 
part of the revenue till it was sacrificed in large part for the main- 
tenance of Calais. That town was made the a or sole Conti- 
ental market for our wool. The merchants there, levying tolls 


and fixing prices much at their pleasure, were enabled at 
te and to enrich them- 
ivi again, were ev: y i granted to 
asters i and the records are full of complaints on both sides, 
of promises made under alarm for the safety of our “ gate into 
France” and broken when the dan was past. The 
of the Customs recommences with the accession of the Tudors, 
A commercial and financial revolution had rendered the 
Customs of the Crown, with such increase as had 
or taken from time to time, inadequate and almost valueless. 
The great variety of aegeotes luxuries, the reduced value of 
d military resources with the fall of the 


lled to strain its old and to grasp at new financial prerogatives. 
r. Hall’s treatment of this subject is at once confused and un- 
instructive. But he shows that the wool, now exported ex- 
clusively in the shape of manufactured cloth, was taxed in its turn ; 
that duties were laid on new articles and old rates enhanced very 
much at the discretion of the sovereign. The embarrassments of 


Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Mary, the narrow penury of 


Elizabeth, were evidently due to the failure of the country to 
grasp the magnitude of the financial revolution and to con- 
tribute regularly and legally a reasonable proportion of its 
vastly enhanced wealth. The prerogatives claimed by James I. 
and Charles I, were not, as the Parliamentary Opposition pre- 
tended, without abundant precedent in the practice of the 
Tudors, and were simply indispensable while Parliament stub- 
bornly refused to place an adequate and regular revenue at the 
disposal of the Executive. The necessity of a new Customs 
system, adapted to the new condition of a country deriving 
large part of its wealth from foreign trade, was doubtless as 
obvious to Pym, Hampden, and Eliot as to Strafford. The blame 
may be laid on the factious temper and evident disaffection 
of the Commons, or on the autocratic ideas and high-handed 
licy of the monarch. But that Parliament systematically re- 
used to Charles the means of carrying on the government and 
maintaining the dignity of the country, the immediate reversal of 
their policy, when the Executive first into their hands and 
then into those of Cromwell, demonstrates beyond question. The 
financial measures of the Long Parliament, carried out with still 
ter stringency under the Protectorate, established a severer 
internal taxation than England had ever known, a Customs system 
as searching and lucrative as that of Pitt and Liverpool, At this 
epoch of s division between ancient and modern fiscal history, 
between the Customs proper and the Parliamentary system which 
borrowed and has retained the name, Mr. Hall's narrative ends. 
The most valuable part of his work is a collection of extracts or 
rather abstracts from the records, giving the substance of the most 
important statutes, accounts, orders, grants, and other documents 
relating to the administration of the Customs from the reign of 
Edward I. to that of James I., and the prices of wines and other 
articles as fixed by statute, and as actually prevailing in the 
market, under Henry VIII. 


JUSTICE AND POLICE.* 
T° is an ill wind that blows nobody good. If Mr. OC. P. Ibert 


had not gone to India to be legal member of the Viceroy’s 
Council, Mr. Maitland would not have written the volume Justice 


and Police in the “ = amg Citizen” Series. And though it is of 
course possible that Mr. Ilbert might have Promendrm an even 
greater measure of success as the author of a handbook than he 
has as the legislator for an empire, it is certain that Mr. Maitland’s 
treatment of what he justly calls his “huge subject” would be 
exceedingly ‘difficult to improve upon. The most questionable 
thing about the book is, perhaps, its title. Justice and Police 


seems calculated to convey a rather particularly hazy idea of what . 


the subject is for an acquaintance with the principal facts of 
which the reader is going to lay the foundation. “The Machi 

of the Law” would have been more technically accurate 

“ Law Courts and Policemen ” more generally intelligible. 

The subject of the book is defined to be “ those institutions and 
processes whereby ” the “law is enforced,” and it will be readil 
understood that that is a — topic to treat of in 173 “ Engli 
Citizen” pages. Mae per y, all matters not of practical im- 
portance to the bulk of mankind, such as the organization and 
criminal procedure of the Ecclesiastical Courts, have had to be 
rigidly excluded, and the device, quoted by the author in his 
preface, non subtilia sed utilia, scrupulously adhered to, The first 
chapter treats of the local scope of English law. This is a — 
of extreme complication, and though Mr. Maitland has e it 
clear in so far as the limits of his space admitted, it has not 
been possible for him to make it easy reading for any one 
coming freshly to the subject. He has followed some great 
examples in putting this chapter at the beginning, which is 
scientifically the proper place for it, but the uence is 
that the most difficult part of his book comes first. second 
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of eudal nobility, obliging the king to rely on levies paid as well as 

he supplied by the Exchequer, the poverty of the Crown and the 

his demands of the State, required a thorough revision and readjust- 

we ment of the fiscal system. But this necessity opinion recognized 

it but dimly and slowly. Parliament failed to provide systematically 
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chapter treats of the distinction between civil and criminal 
justice, and of the debatable matters which may be both, or 
— (theoretically) neither. In connexion with this subject 
e thanks of the walking public are especially due to Mr. 
Maitland for his equally accurate and felicitous description of the 
common “ Tres rs will be Prosecuted” signboard as “a 
wooden falsehood.” The methods of administering justice in civil 
actions are then examined more in detail, some account being 
iven of County Courts, of Courts of Equity, of the Supreme 
urt, and of the House of Lords, the wy od treating of which 
also contains a picturesque and entrancing description of the Lord 
Chancellor, his glory, and his manifold power and patronage. 
Then comes some mention of the sheriff and his duties as execu- 
tive minister of the Courts, and an account of justices in counties 
and their duties. by an 
retrospect, and a present survey, of the large subject compri 
the word od the remaining three or four 
chapters treat of the working of the criminal law—to wit, arrest, 
summary jurisdiction, magisterial examination, committal for 
ial, and indictment and trial, oom with a sketch of the con- 


? 


stitution of the criminal Courts both in London and “ at the 
assizes.” 


It is no easy task to select and in so small @ compass 
the information which it is useful to give upon so vast and hetero- 
neous @ subject. Mr. Maitland has sueceeded to admiration. 
t is almost the least part of the praise which is due to him to say 
that he is never inaccurate. The book is written throughout in 
an historical spirit, and the development, for instance, of such cha- 
racters as the justice of the peace and the policeman is traced 
with the reverent care of one who studies law in some degree for 
its own sake. Another feature of Mr. Maitland’s work is the 
uantity of interesting statistical information which he conveys 
in foot-notes and otherwise. Thus we learn that in 1883, while 
only 14,000 persons were tried before juries, of whom nearly 
12,000 were convicted, no less than 19,000 persons were sent 
to prison for a longer period than a month, by magistrates 
in the exercise of their summary jurisdiction. It also appears 
that giving bail for persons committed for trial “is becoming 
uncommon ; railways and steamships and large towns are making 
it imprudent.” In 1883, 13,745 persons were committed to 
rison to take their trial, and only 1,331 were bailed. Mr. 
itland’s style is always humorous, and his humour is never 
out of . Witness his perfectly correct ae of the 
constitution of the High Court; “the Queen’s Bench Division has 
fifteen judges, of whom one, the Lord Chief Justice, is its presi- 
dent; the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division has but two 
judges, one of whom presides over the other.” A man who has 
the quickness to perceive the anomaly of Sir James Hannen’s 
« presidency,” and the dexterity to point it out so effectively in 
whet would otherwise be a mere gloomy bit of instruction, deserves 
many readers, We hope and believe that Mr. Maitland will get 
them. 


RECENT MUSIC. 
R. HENRY LESLIE’S hand has by no means lost its 


cunning, if we are to judge by the excellent six-part | 


madrigal which he has written to the words Shakspeare has = 
into the mouth of Gratiano in Zhe Merchant of Venice. “ Let 
me play the Fool” is published by Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber, 


& Co., and will be found to be quite worthy of the composer's | 


great reputation as a madrigal writer. From the same publishers 
we have a thoroughly artistic song by Mr. Charlton T. T, en- 
titled “ Recalled,” to words by Mr. Cotsford Dick, and No. 1 of 
Herr Peiniger’s edition of Old English Violin Music, a “ Largo 
for Violin and Piano” by Amand Smith, which all who heard it 
at Herr Peiniger’s Recitals will be glad to find available in this 


form. Three songs from the pen of Miss Maude Valérie White | 


come as refreshment to the soul of him who is doomed to wade 
through the masses of modern drawing-room ballads so like one 
another that it is hard to say which one is better or worse. Miss 
White's work is always artistic and interesting, and, without 
straining after novel effects, possesses a very pleasing vein of 
originality. She has, in fact, generally something to say, and she 
says it like a true artist. The first of the three songs “ Liebe, 
Liebe, ach die Liebe,” to words translated into German from the 
Hungarian of Alex Petéfi, is published by Messrs. Stanley Lucas, 
Weber, & Co., and can be recommended as a truly charming pro- 
duction ; while the other two, a setting of Byron’s “ There be none 
of Beauty's daughters” and “How do I love thee,” are published 
by Signor Tito di Gio. Ricordi, and will fully repay careful 
study. 

Weking as his subject the custom which prevails in several 
parts of Switzerland of crowning with a wreath of roses 
the fortunate peasant maiden who finds the first Edelweiss of the 
year, Mr. J. Allanson Benson has written a Cantata for female 
voices, entitled “The Crown of Roses” (Messrs. Wood & Co.), 
which is very melodious, and will doubtless become a favourite 
with ladies’ choirs. The work consists of nine numbers, with an 
introduction, all of which are carefully written, und give evidence 
of the composer's ability in this kind of composition. 

From Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co. we have “ Years Agone,” by 
Mr. C. Flavell Hayward, a pretty song “‘in the style of a country 
dance,” and in which the joyous and pathetic are gracefully inter- 
mingled ; “ King Thespis,” written and composed by Mr. 


J. E. Webster, and dedicated to Mr. Henry Irving, a Wgeeep 
production which will doubtless become ¥o ular ; and an effective 
valse, “ Nous Deux,” by M. Edgar de > sawed . Miss Louise 
de Vaux’s two songs, “The Lion Shilling” and “Traveller of 
mien so high” (Messrs. mere ane Romer), give evidence of con- 
siderable dramatic power in com » especially the last 
mentioned, which is of a higher order than the first song. 

Messrs. E. Ascherberg & Co. send us a batch of songs, of 
which Miss Marie Antoinette Kingston's “Tell her” is a v 
charming serenade to some graceful words by Mr. Edwin Arnold, 
and “The Angel's Whisper,” by M. Eugéne Artét, is a very suc- 
cessful setting of Samuel Lover's ballad, while Miss Ethel 
Harraden, in “ Cinderella,” gives us a very pretty version of the 
fairy tale in a song of two stanzas. A gavotte and musette, 
entitled “ Atalanta,” by Miss Mabel Bourne, shows that the com- 
poser has studied this form of dance music with considerable 
success, and Mr. W, H. Siggers’s waltz, with a vocal refrain, will 
be found to be very well adapted for the purpose for which it was 
written. Lord Henry Somerset’s two songs, “ Dawn” and “ Day 
and Night,” published by Messrs. B. Hollis & Co., although dis- 
playing no great originality, are unaffected and melodious, and 
— favourably with the average run of drawing-room 

Messrs. J. Curwen & Sons’ two serial publications entitled 
Popular Cantatas and School Cantatas will prove a great success if 
each of the series reach the standard of the specimens which are 
before us. Mr. T. Mee Pattison’s “ Sherwood’s Queen,” one of the 
Popular Cantatas, is a bright and melodious little work, quite 
within the powers of an amateur choir; while “John Bull and 
his Trades,” by the same composer, and one of the School Can- 
tatas, is a humorous little operetta, well suited both for the per- 
formers and audience for which it is written. “An Autumn 
Song ” and “ Versailles ” (London Music Publishing and General 
Agency Company) are two songs of considerable merit Mr. 
Gerard F, Cobb, whose work is always interesting; and “In the 
ranks of glory,” by Mr. Harry Davey, is, as its title indicates, a 
stirring martial song; while “ Pretty Trifles” is a series of melo- 
dious little pieces for the pianoforte for the use of juvenile per- 
formers, all carefully fingered and with instructive notes to each. 
Dr. Walter Stokes's three songs—“ A Soldier's Vision,” “ The Wild 
Huntsman,” and “ In a Foreign Land ”—(Messrs. W. J. Wilcocks 
& Co.) are all musicianly pieces of work; and, if we were obliged 
to make a choice, we should perhaps prefer the vigorous “ Wild 
Huntsman,” though the others in their way are very effective. 
Mr. C, W. Levey’s “Our Watchword ” (Messrs. S. Dacre Clarke 
& Co.) is intended to inculcate the virtue of doing good when you 
can, and its noble intentions and admirable advice will perhaps, in 
the jn gment of some, atone for its rather music-hall-like style. 
* Bells,” by Mr. Barnard Brooke, and published by Messrs. Conrad 
Herzog & Co., is an effective song to some well-written words, of 
which the composer is also the author. We have received from 
Messrs. McCallum & Oo. a genuine music-hall song, entitled 
“ England Arise,” which has been sung, we are told on the title- 
page, by the author, Mr. Charles Coborn, “amidst unbounded en- 
thusiasm.” We understand from the same source that the music 
is by Mr. Joseph Tabrar; but we find on the first that it is 
“arranged” by Mr. Vincent Davies; however, it is the “ Great 
Conservative Song.” Mr. F. Pitman sends us “The Inventories 
Waltz,” by Mr, Leonard Gautier, and “The South Kensington 
Galop,” by Miss Caroline Lowthian, both excellent pieces of dance 
music. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


NYTHING well written about an artist like Bastien-Lepage 
must be interesting, and anything written by M. André 
Theuriet (1) must be well written. An intimate al ac- 
quaintance with the subject, and a lively sympathy for his work, 
make this brochure of less than a hundred pages, the shape and 
nearly the size of a Grosvenor Catalogue, one of the most interest- 
ing little books of the kind that we have seen for a long time, 
It has a portrait and a facsimile of an autograph letter, aud, 
small as it is, it is a great deal more satisfactury as a souvenir 
than many a solid two-volume biography. 

A collection of M. Paul Bert’s(2) platform and Parliamentary 
speeches and the like is not a volume which requires any very 
elahorate description or comment. The virtues of the late 
M. Léon Gambetta, the wickedness of the Catholic Church (it 
is unnecessary to prefix the adjective Roman), and so ferth, are 
as certain to be found therein as four hands in a monkey or 
mischief in a movement prompted by the Salvation Army. Let 
it, however, be observed in justice to M. Bert that his literary 
productions show considerable improvement upon the time when 
he ransacked Sanchez and Liguori to make a spicy book about his 
clerical enemies. 

M. Aicard(3) is one of the mest faithful, if not one of the 
strongest, of the old Parnassien school. His new verses are for the 
most, as they have always been, graceful enough in form, and if 
they are somewhat wanting in body, individuality, and souffle, 
they contrast not unfavourably with the coutortions and the 
putlings of the Richepins and the Rollinats. 


(2) Jules Bastien-Lepage. Par André Theuriet, Paris: Charpentier. 
(2) A lordre du jour. Par Paul Bert. Paris: Oliendorff. 
(3) Le Dieu dans Thomme. Par Jean Aicard. Paris: Ollendorff. 
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dealing with an intensely idiomatic P 
of course here and there we ma 


of a life not directl 
“Lvhistoire de la diligence de Bordeaux,” is, on the whole, 
the best, and its nature may be best indicated by saying 
that the story of the Bordeaux diligence has in one respect a 
strong resemblance to the famous history which “ Humphreys 
told me.” M. Mazerac here, as elsewhere, is patriotically copious 
in praise of wine, though we think his championship of Saint- 
Emilion against Médoc a fond thing. By the way, can anybody 
sy wh English wine-merchants and wine-lovers, even the most 
scHolarly, so often clip Sauternes of its “s”? We are even in- 
clined to think that the clipping is not exclusively English, 

Les mémoires d'un commuis-voyageur (6) is a k very unlike 
the usual French novel, and much more of the kind known to 
merely English readers. It gains a good deal in healthiness of 
tone and in the absence of the eternal round of stock situations 
and plots which is the curse of the French novel; it would not 
be fair to say that it does not lose something in symmetry and 
dramatic interest. M. Ocampo’s eloquent title-phrase (7) appears 
to be not much more than an eloquent paraphrase of Mr. 
Augustus Moddle’s less ornately expressed conclusion, The book 
is well written ; it begins with some agreeable descriptions of the 
environs of Montmorency, and ends with a double murder. It 
cannot be said that Sapajou (8) is a book for little girls and 
boys, nor is its moral (the danger to which an old bachelor 
falling under the influence of an attractive adventuress is ex- 
posed) very new or even very edifying. But M. d’Hormoys 
writes with rather unusual vigour and suite, and knows how to 
treat risky scenes in another fashion than that of most of his 
brethren. La vache enragée (9), like “ Le boul’ mich’” and one 
or two other books we have recently noticed, is a curious 
example of the laboured and unreal style of modern Parisian 
Bohemia or what plays at being Bohemia. It is not destitute 
of talent, and its allusions to recent literary and artistic history 
are intelligible enough to the instructed. But its argot and its 
allusions are not digested into the story, as the argot and the 
allusions not merely of the men of 1830, but of the Murger- 
Champfleury group, were, and, therefore, we fear it and its fellows 
will hardly interest posterity. Les Jubeuf (10) is a laborious imita- 
tion of some points—not the best—of Flaubert’s manner. Sometimes 
the author seems to have had Bouvard et Pécuchet in mind, some- 
times Madame Bovary, but he has come nearer (except that he is 
reasonably clean) to Le jote de vivre than to either. 5 hee (11) 

shows signs of corrupt following. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


MONG the shorter stories of Anthony Trollope a prominent 
place must be assigned to Thompson Hall (Sampson Low & 
Co.) Nothing could well be slighter than this humorous trifle, 
yet it contains a genial sketch of the British Matron worthy of a 
place among the full-length portraits of the comfortable middle 
classes that abound in the novelist’s works. The motif of the 
story takes the form of a farcical incident which it would be 
unfair to divulge. It is handled with the author's wonted 
dexterity, and might well form the nucleus of an old-fashioned 
farce, The ludicrous mistake of worthy Mrs. Brown is one more 
addition to the mighty list of errors committed by travellers at 
inns and hotels, in which fiction and the comic drama abound. 
Trollope’s treatment of the theme is, of course, something very 
different from that of the author of Joseph Andrews or of Dickens, 
in that ingenious medley of ape "pa entitled The Strange 
Gentleman. It is a thoroughly enjoyable presentment of humorous 
coincidences. 
In their published form Mrs. Buckton’s lectures on sanitation 


(4) Select Fables of La Fontaine. By Louis M. Moriarty. London : 
Macmillan & Co. 

(5) Histoires des bords de la Garonne. Par Jules Mazerac. Paris: 
Ollendorft. 


(6) Les mémoires d'un commis-voyageur. Par G. de Beugny d’Hagerue, 
Paris: Plon. 


(7) L’éternelle antithése. Par A. M.Ocampo. Paris: Ollendorff, 
(8) Sapajou. Par P, d’Hormoys. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(9) Ja vache enragée. Par E. Goudeau. Paris: Ollendorff. 
(10) Les Tubeuf. Par Jacques la Kence. Paris: Lemerre, 


a to a far 
whom 


audience than the girls of the Leeds Board 
were first addressed. Every lady householder 
with the control of servants would find much valuable advice and 
assistance in Our Dwellings, Healthy and Unhealthy (Longmans & 
Co.), in which the important subjects of the warming, ventilation, 
and oe of houses receive sound and practical consideration, 
Originally addressed to Board School pupils, many of whom were 
destined to become domestic servants or the wives of artisans, 
these lectures embraced a thorough ition of and bad 
systems hey illustrated by models’ of healthy and un- 
healthy houses. Much practical fit should certainly result 
from Mrs. Buckton’s lucid discourses. Her book, which is fully 
illustrated, is a welcome addition to the kindred works of Mr. 
Eassie and Mr. Teale. . 

Much statistical information, international in scope, is collected 
, 4 Mr. W. Wynn Westcott in his social science treatise Suicide 
(H, K. Lewis). The subject is too immense to be exhausted in 
the limits of Mr. Westcott’s interesting little book. The connexion 
between the decrease of crime and the increase of suicide is one 
only of the social problems that can scarcely be adequately treated 
in so slight a space. Nevertheless, Mr. Westcott’s survey of the 
subject is comprehensive and his tables richly suggestive. Many 
curious deductions may be formed from ean, Der instance, in 
suicides resulting from divorce processes, men form a very large 
proportion of victims and supply an argument for their superior 
constancy. In the list of notable suicides we find J.-J. Rousseau, 
though without any good authority, and on page 146 we are told 
that “ with Italians falls from a height are a favourite means, 
though neglected by all other nationalities.” The history of the 
Monument and the ghastly notoriety of Highgate Archway and 
the Clifton Suspension Bridge surely refute this statement. 

People in England are frequently reproached for their ignorance 
of the colonies by desolate exiles who yearn for the parental 
caress of the Home Government. A warm remonstrance and a 
good-humoured chiding of official neglect are skilfully introduced in 
Sketches of African and Indian Life in British Guiana (Demerara: 
The “Argosy” Press). The author of this lively little book is 
the Very Rev. Ignatius Scoles, V.G., whose experience of ten 
years in Demerara will powerfully enlighten the average English- 
man. It isa pity the pleasures of ignorance are yet unsung by 
the poet. If they were not very real, and wisdom sometimes 
folly, Mr. Scoles would ruin many delighted readers whom we 
heartily trust will be attracted to his entertaining book. We soon 
tire of his Indians, who are dull though devout; of the negroes 
of his flock we would fain hear more. They are a piquant and 
cheery element in his miscellaneous cure. 

A second edition of Mr. P. F, Walker's Afghanistan (Griffith, 
Farran, & Oo.) is reinforced by an abstract of the historical events 
from 1880 to the meeting of Lord Dufferin and the Ameer last 
spring. It includes also a larger and legible map. 

The Hero Sacrificed (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) is a reprint of 
extracts in prose and verse from journals and reviews relating to 
the death of General Gordon. It is compiled by “an Old Soldier” 
with reverence and diseretion. 

“The Canterbury Poets” (Walter Scott) now embraces the 
works of Robert Burns in two volumes, of which the second is 
composed of the songs of the poet. Like the rest of the series, 
these are clear and correct in print and conveniently arranged. 
Tales from Shakespeare (Crosby ood & Oo.) is an attractive 
reprint of Charles and Mary Lamb's delightful book, embellished 
with William Harvey's familiar vignettes. 

Mr. W. C. Taylor's Agricultural Note-Book (Longman & Co.) 
is designed for the use of candidates previous to examination in 
agricultural science. It is thorough in aim and skilfully compiled 
Se the briefest category of 


We have received the Insurance Blue Book (T. Murby), the 
thirteenth annual issue of a useful Guide, and the fifth edition of 
Mr. Sydney Buxton’s Handbook to Political Questions of the Day 
(John Murray) Mr. Buxton has added a section on the reform 
of the procedure of the House of Commons and omitted the ques- 
tion of Redistribution and Reform. His book now includes 
ing questions, as well = those in of 
has yet succeeded in evolving anything but a languid and 
fluctuant heat. Thus, we Taxation and Disestablish- 
ment side by side with the Permissive Bill, the Sunday Opening of 
Museums, and Cremation. The last is scarcely a political question 
of the day, though in these times, when “the people” so furious! 
rage—through oult-constite ted spokesmen—it may possibly establi 


its title soon. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception, 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

The ADVERTISEMENT DepartwEnt has been Remove from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joux Hart, 


Louchon, Par Paul Delair. Paris: Ollendorff. 


83 Sovrmampton Srresr, Srranp, Lonpoy, W.O. 


; A selection for youth from La Fontaine’s fables (4) is prott 
sure to give much the same matter as its predecessors, and Mr 
| Moriarty would probably not claim any special merit for his 
manner of exercising a choice which, to tell the truth, can 
_ hardly go wrong. His introduction is brief and good, his 
notes elaborate and better. Although numerous, these notes do 
not seem to us too numerous for very young readers who are 
regnant writer, though 
with Mr. Moriarty or 
think that a particular note might have been omitted or improved. 
On the other hand, the presence of a vocabulary seems to us—for | 
reasons which we have often given and have never seen answered | 
—a very great mistake. 
M. Mazerac’s Histoires des bords de la Garonne (5) deserve to 
be separated from @ mere group of fiction for several reasons, 
In the first place, they are rather miscellaneous essays in 
— verse, and drama than stories, and in the second they | 
ve (without, perhaps, possessing any extraordinary literary 
merit) the attraction which the gathering up of the literary work 
iged 
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HERR KICHTER, 
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rsons desirous of engaging Apartments are req make applca' or 
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ill, Birmingham, where a Register of Lodgings may be ins: —_——. 

tor detailed to be addressed to Mr. L. Impey, Secretary 

to the Festival Committee, 26 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 
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completed afew days before he NOW ON the 
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HEALTH AND INTEGRAL STRENGTH IMPARTED AND IMPAIRED 
VITALITY RESTORED, 
By the Use of Mild Continuous Galvanic Currents, as Given by Means of the 


ELECTROPATHIOC BATTERY BELT 
Of the MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, LIMITED, 52 OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W. 
Successors to the PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION. 
Universally approved by the jeading } Ppgeictene, os as the Best, Safest, and Most 


Sciatica, Lumbago. Constipation, Loss of Nerve 
Power, Deficient Vital ‘Asthma, Bronchitis, Paralysis, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Sluggish Liver, &c. 
TESTIMONIAL. 
—— GOUT. 
1885: I am very happy 


AKENHAM, Longstone Hi ites, Feb. 

you that the ny Belt with has completely cured 

of the Rheumatic Gout from which I had intense ogoay OF nearly two 

peann, and I now feel as strong and active as I have ever felt in my life. of my friends 
eee Belts, and in every case the result has been most 


—The Consulting Medical Electrician, who has bet experi- 
and has made the of Electricity to the Cure 
atecnds daily for Consu (personally or by letter) at the PRIWATE Co pos LTAT 
MS of the Mediout Battery Company, 52 Oxford Street, London, W. 
is in Attendance Daily. 
ee Residents at a Distance should send for a a. ng Form (post free). 
recei Post Office Order or ue for 21 to C. B. HARNESS, 52 Oxford 
Soot: London, We the ELEGTROPATHIC BELT will be iorwended, 
to any part of the United Kingdom. 
A Hundred-and-thirty-two-page Treatise, copiously Illustrated, entitied,* ELECTROPATHY; 
on HARNESS'’s GUIDE TO IIEALTH,” post free 


THE MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, LIMITED, 
52 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W, 


OBJECTS. 

To provide the Colonist with such training as will qualify him practical 
nature of po life; so far as possible. with an int resuetion ie An and 
valuable estate, ae sea, | natural advantages of which greatly favour the objects of 
the undertaking, has been secured 

shew went of an institution of this kind has long been felt. It will forma connecting link of 

ue between the Mother-Country and the Colonies. “ It is national in its scope, and its 
coe ole be felt in all parts of the Empire.” (The Colonies and India). 

It will be established on a sound financial basis, and it is anticipated that a dividend of 
from 8 to 10 per cent. will be paid to the Shareholders. 

Provided that the capital is promptly subser College will be opened during the 
There - reason to be filled i immediately, 

‘or Prospectuses. Forms of Application for Shares, and full information, address the 
Hox, SuCKETARY. 64 Victoria Street, Westminster Palace Hotel, SW. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND (in the Perthshire 
hlands lassical and Modern i latte systematic, practical education 

for pore entering ea life. the ‘Universities, Indian Service, 
an xaminations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year will be offered for 
competition in August. Home provided for the Holidays for. Indian and Colonial poss 
F . the WARD) almond, by Perth, N.B. 


LEAMINGTON COLLEGE.—Next TERM begins Tuesday, 


September 22.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY'S SCHOOL of 


F. K. J. SHENTON, Superintendent Educational Department. 


IMBLEDON SCHOOL. ~The important premises of this 
SCHOOL to bo ESF cn beep. The bui been occu nee the time of 


prod ve kitchen stablin, nd detached infirmary. 
residence for the Head-Master jjoins the schoo!- mises, quaais® 
unrivalled view over the Surre — are extremel, well calculated also for a public 

te institution. Lease would be granted on ite terms. jculars 


on ication to ASKIN, & KILLIK, 38. Sack 


FASTHOURNE. —Mr. A. MAX M.A., Harrow 
and Oxford, receives Bore: from to Fourteen years of to prepare fr the Puile 


Schools.—For Pr address, 
DUCATION, M ATRIOULATION, ARMY, OIvIL 
2 LEGAL, and MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS.—. ‘Address, Rector, G 


ASSISTANT-MASTERSHIP WANTED, by an OXFORD 


(Exhibitioner et Ch.) in Theol. Honours (2nd Class, Resident 
ighest references.—Address, E. D. H., Rastrick House, Clapham Comenon, 8.W. 


CGHARING CROSS HOSPITAL 
Annual I including Annual Subscriptions .......... £4,000 
£12,000 
THE cous for HELE to met thie deficit and per permanently reduce it, either by 
BATH, CHAIRS, £2 2s., strong, light, | easily 


free. JOHN CART: 6a 
W. Telephone No. New Cave 


272,62 
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ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDIOAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8. 

SESSION of 1885-6 will commence on October an 
Address will be delivered by A. O. Mac Ketan, M.Ch., 
TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of £100, and £60 ouge te 
will be offered for competition. The E will 
Octover 5, 6, and 7, and the adidates will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Botany 
Zoology, a! 

Species Classes are held through AR 
end“ INTERMEDIATE. B. of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 

All Mospital are open to Students without extra ch: 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at the Sessional Examina- 
tion, a+ also several Medals. The Fees ma: paid in one sum or by —— yy Entries 
may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are made 
Students entering in second or subsequent years; also for Dental Btadente end for 
Qualitied Practitioners. 

Several Medical and Private Families residing in hood recei: 
ds for residence and supervision, and a register of Att. is kept in the 
retary’s 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, Mr. GEORGE 


W. M. ORD, Dean. 
THE LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


nd, E.—The emesnon 1885-6 will commence on Thursday, October 1, ines 
argement, there will be no Public D D tribution of Prizes 
£60, £40, £30, and £20, will be offered 


will be in course of 
R ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60, 
for competition at the end of September to new Students. Fees ‘to 
Practice, 90 Gui inees in one payment, or 100 Guineas in three ins 
other f free, and the holders ofall the Resident Appointments are pro- 
vided with tf sand board entirely free o: of expense. , a Resid ent Appointments consist of 
Five House-P! Five and One 
wo Dressers and Two Maternity’ Pups also reside n the Hospital. 
Scientific and Inte yo ot the 
imary and Pass for the Fellowship of the 
s of England are held Gooughess the year. Special entries may be 
Surgical practice. The don Hospital is now in gy = 4 


edical an 


rail and con with uf the Metropolis, and the Metropolitan, District, East 
London, and South-Easte: lways have stations within a minute's walk of the ital and 
College. For Prospectus and particulars apply personally or by letter to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


GUYS The MEDSOAL SESSION commences 


The 7 contains, besides the bete® for Medical and Surgical cases, Wards for Obstetric, 
ic, and other special departments. 
ial Clasees are held in the Hospital for Students preparing for the Examinations of the 
vn versity of London and of other examining Boards. 


—The H and House- 7 Residents, Clinical 
and Dressers, are selected the Students to merit, without ut pays 
ment. 


P 


In Medical Study. The Treasurer's Gold Medal in Medicine the ireesrer s Gold M 
in Surgery ; the Gurney Hoare Prize, of £25, for Clinical Study ; Prize, of 30 Guineas, 
for ae ; the Sands Cox Scholarship, of £15 per annum for yb for Physiology ; 
4 — oare Prizes, of £25 and £10; the Michael oe Prize, of £10, for Anatomy ; 

ackenzie Bacon Prize, of £10, fur Ophthalmoscopy; the Mackenzie Bacon Prize, ior 

4. Diseases, of £15; the Burdett Prize tor Hygiene, works £10, 

Fer Prospectus and further information apply to the Dean, Dr. F. TAYLOR. 

Guy's Hospital, London, 8.E., July 1885. 


GUY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL—OPEN 
tition on Monday. September Guniects of examination Classes: Mathematica: Sed 
Scholarship. of ‘the valve cof 125 Guinean, will be offered 
for Open Competition on the same day. : Inorganic Chemistry, 
sics, Botany. and Zoology. 
Por further further particulars a: the Dean, Guy's 8B. 


Being unsweetened, WILSON’S AMERICAN 
EXTRA TOAST BISCUITS are suitable for all 


EXTRA 


NOTICE.—JOHN MORTLOCK & CO. 


Manufacturers of Porcelain and Glass 
DINNER SERVICES DESSERT SERVICES TEA SERVICES 
LUNCHEON SERVICES BREAKFAST SERVICES TOILET SERVICES, 
In the Choicest Designs, at Lowest Prices. 
Patterns Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Designs and Estimates free. Discount 15 per cent. for Cash, 
THE OLD POTTERY GALLERIES, OXFORD STREET, AND 
ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


EXTRA 
TOAST. 


WILSON’S AMERICAN EXTRA TOAST 
are the finest Biscuits ever baked. Trial will 
convince. Sold in 2s. 33, and 5s. Tins, of 
Grocers, &c.— Sole Consignee, DAVID 
CHALLEN, Mildmay Road, London. 


BRINSMEADS’ PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- 
OUT. This celebrated instrument is unequalled in tone, in 
touch, in perfection of mechanism,in beauty of exterior, and in 
durability. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Illustrated Priced Catalogues post free. 


In order that the public may test the superb 
quality as well as the economy of WILSON’S 
EXTRA TOAST BISCUITS, a sample 5s. tin 
will be sent carriage paid on receipt of 5s. by 
DAVID CHALLEN, Sole Consignee, Mildmay 
Road, London. Grocers supply them, 


TRIAL, 
5s. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


—~e— 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 
LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIET 


‘s Conditions include the following ; 

iate payment of Death-Claims : 

oo protection against omission to pay premiums: 

orld-wide residence a{ter one year in o cases: 

Guarantee of Surrender-value : 

Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Ass The 

next division will be made as at December 31, 1886. 
Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions, and other Approved 


Securities. Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE OOMPANY. 
Established 1836. 

LONDON-1 STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN~3 KING STREET. 
NCOME and FUNDS (iss). 
£573,000 
Interest 128,000 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 

Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000. 
I x 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
ite FIRE OFFICE, 
STREET CROSS, LONDON. —Established 1782. 
ee against Loss a 5 and Lightning effected in all parts of the World. 

claims arranged with e and liberality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD 


10 5, 000 ACOIDENTS, for which Two Millions have been 
Paid as Compensation by the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 

AssuRaNce COMPANY, 64 Cornhill. Accidents of all kinds. Paid-up and Invested 
000 ;— Premium Income, £235,000, Chairman, HARVig M. FarQuHaR 

to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or flice, Grand 

Buildings, Charing Cross, or at the Head London 


Joint Secretaries. 


LLLIAM J. Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Bente BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery I Lane. 


THREE INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayabie 
T. INTEREST on “ACCOUNTS calcu ted oa minimum 


es, for its Customers, ‘tree of caren, tne Custed of Deeds, Writings, and 
other ~~) a Valuables; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Div idends, and Coupons; 
and the p pusgnese and cnle et Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular 


Notes i 
THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


SILVER MEDAL, 
HEALTH 1984. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.”"—Standard. 


r CE 
~~ when not drawn below 


FRY’S 
COCOA. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


“ Strictly easily assimilated.” 


STODDART, Analyst for Bristol. 


PRIZE MEDALS. 


EXTRA 
TOAST. 


WILSON’S AMERICAN EXTRA TOAST 
BISCUITS are equally delicious for Tea or 
Dessert, and a great delicacy for Breakfast. Sold 
by Grocers, &c. Tins, 2s., 8s., 5s.—Sole Con- 
signee, D. CHALLEN, London, N. 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 
OIL. 


Unequalled with wine, and really exquisite 
with milk, WILSON’S AMERICAN EXTRA 
TOAST BISCUITS have no equal for crispness 
and unique flavour. Trial will convince. 


Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the 

hair, It contains no lead or poisonous 

ingredients, and can also be had in a 
GOLDEN COLOR, 

for fair and golden-haired people and 
children, Sold everywhere. 


EXTRA 
TOAST. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 


MPA 
UNDER CONTRACT FOR Hen MAJESTY'S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, 
REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.—SPECIAL 
Departures 


for— 
Fon 
Tilbu 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, and ADELAIDE .... 
BOMBAY, EGYPT, ADEN, GIBRALTAR, and k 
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PARIS; 7 te 
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BY PARCELS POST. 


A LUXURY UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. 


BARBER & & COMPANY'S FRENCH COSTES, 
As used in Paris. In its highest perfection, 10d. per See that you have 
none other. tas sent fre, per pares Posy fr OF for 2s. 4d. 


BARBER & eS 274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 


61 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. h, London Bridge. | Manchester—93 Market St. 
Brighton 47 North ~~ Bristol_33 


Grove, W. Corn Street. 
Cross, irmningham—Qu ishergate. 
Great Pitchileld Street,W. | Liverpool—-l Chureh Street. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT AND BLINDNESS 


often caused by the use of unsuitable R. H. Hon, Canon, 
orcester Writes ; e are all I could desire, and my, eyes feel strong 
already; I only regret that I did not know of your exceeding skill years ago."’ Testimonials 
from Sir Julius Benedic’ Dr; Radcliffe, Consulting Physician, Westminster Hosoitsl 3. J. 
. Dixon-Hertiand, Esq., M.P.,&c. Mr. URANCE. 

F.S.8., Oculist ptician, OLD BOND STREET, Scientifically adapts im, proved 
les and strengthen the weakest sight. Pamphlet on the preservation of 

eight tree. City Branch, 6 Poultry Bi 5 Cor 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 
DURO-TEXTILE. 


CHEAPER Li =~ A PAINTED WALL AND MORE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Loypoy 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, w.c. 

International Inventions Exhibi est Arcade, Queen's Gate. 


ARTISTIC D DRAPING. 
COLLINSON & LOCK AND J ‘AND JACKSON é& GRAHAM. 


ARTISTIC DRAPING OF WINDOWS, 


And have engaged an Artist expressly to superintend this branch of their business. 
68 To 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 


UNIVERSALLY wero = THE FACULTY. 


and Refreshing Fruit Lozenge. 
rPAMAk For CON STIPATION, 
Bile, 
Appetite, Cerebral Congestion. 
by E. “GRILLON, 


Chemist of the Paris Facult: G 69 ‘Queen Street, City, London. 


(GRILLON. Tamar, unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives, is 
agreeable to take, and never produces irritation, nor interferes with business 
or pleasure. Sold by all Chemists and Druggists, 2s. 6d. a box, stamp included. 


APOLLINARIS. 


HIGHEST AWARD, LONDON, 1884. 


“ Apollinaris reigns alone among Natural Dietetic Table 
Waters.” 


SHERRY AND BITTERS.—USE KHOOSH, the King 
of Bitters, THE ONLY BITTERS that really create an appetite and 
promote digestion. Purely Herbal. Wonderful with all liquids. 


A special Preparation for Medicinal Purposes, called 


KHOOSH TONIC BITTERS. They have suc- 


ceeded when every other preparation has failed. These Bitters are a 
certain cure for all Liver and kindred complaints. Gentlemen of the 
Medical Profession are invited to test the truth of this statement by 
applying for a Bottle, which will be sent gratis. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
J OSEPH GILLOTT's STEEL PENS. —Sold by all Stationers 


throughout the World. 
THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On the verge of the 


Private Baths.—- Max acen, Tifracombe, Norah Devon. 


BOO &c. 


SELECT LIBRARY. —NEW BOOKS.—All the 
New Books are in circulation at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. Subscrip- 
tion, One Guinea per ennum and upw ‘ards, according to the number of volumes required. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
ph hand Condition at the lowest current Drices is now ready, 

Mopis's SELect Liprary, Limited, 30 to 34 New Oxford Street, 
281 Regent Street, W.; and 3 King Street, 


Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
THE VERGE of NIGHT. By Percy Gree, 


Author of “Ivy: Cousin and Bride” &c. 3 vols. 


THE LAW FORBIDS. 


Author of “ The Queen of the Regiment” 


SNOW in HARVEST. By Iva Asuworts 


Taytor, Author of “ Venus’ Doves” &c. 3 vols. 


ENTANGLED. By Miss Farrrax Byrrne, 


Author of “A Fair Country ” 3 vols, 


By Katt Kine, 


THE SINS of the FATHERS. By Henry 


CRESSWELL, Author of “A Modern Greek Heroine” &c. 


MADAME DE PRESNEL. By E. Frances 


PoynTER, Author of “ My Little Lady” &c. SECOND EDITION, 2 vols, 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


NEW WORK BY “CAVENDISH.” 


Now ready, 8vo. handsomely printed in red and black, cloth gilt, extra, 5s, 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 


American Leads and the Plain-Suit Echo. 
By “CAVENDISH,” 
Author of “The Laws and Principles of Whist” &c. Wholesale only of 
THOS. DE LA RUE & CO., LONDON. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For AUGUST 1885. 2s. 6d. 
“Ts METAPHYSICAL SOCIETY ": a Reminiscence. (With a Note by the Editor.) 


R. H. HuTTos 
DEF ENCE OF DEER _TORESTs. By oF LocureL, M.P 
IN RICA. By MATTHEW M. TRUMBULL. 


NK. ALT WHITY 
THE BURDEN OF IRELAND. J. 
YD PC Py Father R RYDER. 
LETT. 


THE WORK OF VICTOR HUGO. (Conciuded.) By ALGERNON C, SWINBURNE, 
ECENT IN NORTH- WEST CANADA, (With a Map.) By 
THE LONDON FLOWER TRADE. By Bow AnD A. 
ANTI-CHOLERA By Dr. M.P. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CoyTeNts FoR AUGUST: 
Tay [ear G STRENGTH AND FOREIGN POLICY OF ITALY. By 
CHOLERA : its Cause and Prevention. By Professor BURDOX SANDERSON. 
PRICES AND GOLD SUPPLY. By M. G. MULNALL, F.S.S, 
SPENCER—HARRISON—ARNOLD. By 8. Rowk BeNNetTT. 
PESSIMISM ON THE STAGE. By EMILE DE LAVELBYE. 
WHAT CAN HISTORY TEACH US? By W.S. Litty. 
THE CHURCH PROBLEM IN SCOTLAND. By DoyxaLp Fraser, D.D. 
PERSIA AND AFGHANISTAN. By General Sir ARNOLD B, KEMBALL, K.C.B, 
THE WHITE CROSS. By the Bishop of DurnHaAM. 
CONT LIFE AND THOUGHT IN GERMANY. By Professor 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
1. POETRY. By W. P. Ker. 
2. ART. By Harry 
3. GENERAL LITERATURE. 
IsBISTER & Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


NOW READY, No. 4, 


EW THREEPENNY MAGAZINE. 
AN “rhe Bookselier says : “ Its sixty-four pages of close, clear type contain about 
as much reading. matter as plenty of three-volume novels.” 


In a Coloured Wrapper, price 3d., post free 4d., the 
tay MAGAZINE OF FICTION for AUGUST, 
Consisting of 


A COMPLETE NOVEL, 


IKE UNTO A STAR. 
By the Author of “ A Girl’s Despair” &c, 

N.B.—Numbers 1, 2, and 3, containing the complete Novels “A Mad Love,” 
“ Duchess Hetty,” and “ Vida's Story,” have been reprinted and may be had by 
order of all Booksellers and Newsvendors, price 3d. each, post free for four penny 
stamps each, or the three together, post free for twelve penny stamps, 

Each Number complete in itself, 
London: W. Srevens, 421 Strand. And atall Bcoksellers’, &c. 


Entitled 


MR. BERESFORD HOPE'S NEW NOVEL 
Third Edition, with Preface, 1 vol. 6s, 
THE BRANDRETHS. By Ri Hon. 
A. J. B, BeresrorD Hops, M.P., Author 


From the TIMES. 


ded i vement o 


the novel is one which will repay 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUSLIESEDS, 3 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
13, 15, ad 99 Glenn coples)—at the Oflce, Southampton Strand. WX 
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On of tho ers Which earlier work were rather 
wanting in outline and individuality, but he has secured the interest of his readers by Pr 
simplifying his story. “The Brandreths,” although it abounds in the study of person’ Khiva, wi 
character, investigating the innermost life, and analysing the feelings of the hero, is never- By Hve 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’ NEW BOOKS 


“ One of the most entertaining books of the year.”— Standard. 


NOTICE.—The SIXTH EDITION of 


the “LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND, 
by his Brother-in-Law, George C. Bompas, 
is ready this day. Large crown 8vo. with a 
Portrait, 12s. 6d. 


Ready this day, crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE LAW RELATING to TRADE MARKS. 


By R. 8. MusHert, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
, Now ready, complete in 4 vols. 8vo. £2 10s. 


THE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON 


QUIXOTE of LA MANCHA. By pr CERVANTES A 
Translation, with Introduction and Notes, by JoHN Oxmssy, Translator of 
“The Poem of the Cid.” 


NEW WORK BY DR. ROBERT FARQUHARSON, M.P. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE and DISEASES INCI- 


DENTAL to SCHOOL LIFE. By Rospkrr M.P., M.D. Edin. ; 
F.R.C.P. St. Mary's Hospital 


New Volumes of Smith, Elder, & Co.'s Popular 2s, 6d. Series. 


CARITA, By Mrs. OrrpHant, | WITHIN the PRECINCTS. 
Author of “The Chronicles of By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of 
Carlingford” &c. Fep. 8vo. limp “ Carita ” &c. Fep, 8vo. limp cloth, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. price 2s, 6d. 


New Volumes of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s Popular 2s. Series, 


ROSSMOYNE. By the Author | DORIS. By the Author of 
of “ Molly Bawn.” Fep. 8vo. boards, “Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” 
pictorial cover, 2s. &e. _ 8vo. boards, pictorial 

MEHALAH: a Tale of the or 
Salt Marshes. By the Author of | JOHN HERRING. By the 
Herring” &c. Fep. 8vo, Author of “ Mehalah ” Fep. 

boards, pictorial cover, 2s, 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s, 


*,* Thefollowing volumes of the 2s. Series can now be had in fcp. 8v0, limp 
cloth, 2s. 6d. each :— 

MOLLY BAWN— PHYLLIS— MRS. | AIRY FAIRY LILIAN—ROSSMOYNE 
GEOFFREY. —DORIS. 


Will be ready on August 10, Volume ITI. demy 8vo. with 
88 Illustrations, 18s, 


VON ZIEMSSEN’S HANDBOOK of 


GENERAL THERAPEUTICS. Cownrents: Respiratory Therapeutics, by 
Professor M. J. OgnTeL, M.D, Translated with a Preface and Notes, by 
I, Burney YxEo, M.D., F.R.C.P., Professor of Clinical Therapeutics in King’s 
College, London ; Physician to King’s — Hospital, &c. 

*,* The Handbook will comprise 7 volumes, demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 
to be published at short intervals. 


BOOKS FOR SEA-SIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 


*," Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, § CO, will be happy to send, 
post free on application, a Copy of thir CATALOG if Y t 


GORDON’S JOURNALS AT KARTOUM. 


NOW READY. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


Demy 8vo. with Portrait, 2 Maps, and 80 Illustrations after Sketches by 
General Gordon, cloth, 21s. 


GENERAL GORDON’S 
JOURNALS 


AT KARTOUM. 


Printed from the Original MSS. With Introduction and Notes 
By A. EGMONT HAKE. 


The TIMES says :— 
Will be read by the whole of the English-speaking races of the work. 


The STANDARD says 
Will occupy a permanent place in our literature. 


The DAILY NEWS says :— 
Pp striking monument of the illustrious writer’s inexhaustible energy and 


The MORNING POST says :— 
Absolutely unique. 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH says:— 
An original and deeply interesting volume, 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :— 
Characteristic and replete with matter of the most painful interest. 


The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says :— 

No one can close the book without a feeling of pride that our age and nation 
should have produced a man of this mould. 

The ATHENZUM says :— 
No such history of an heroic defence exists in our language. 

The OBSERVER says :— 
For the first time we are now able to fully appreciate Gordon's real greatness of 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 
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A WOMAN’S REPUTATION. 


By OSWALD CRAWFURD. 


° thenveum. 
“ None of Se nevd-wres of the day shows his readers the play of motive and the 

working of the wheels within wheels of our kT life with easier mastery than Mr. 

Crawfurd. , The imbroglio of his story might be contrived by an Eugene Scribe of to-day, h 


a List of 2s., 2s. 6d., and 6s. POPULAR NOV "ELS, 
together with a large number of MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, 6s. 6d. 


The CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CALEN- 


DAR for 1885. With Alterations and Additions to the end of the Easter 
Term (June 24). 


Price 2s. 6d. 


CHEMICAL EQUILIBRIUM the Result of 


the DISSIPATION of By G. D. Liverse, F.R.S., Fellow 
of St. John’s College, and Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Cambridge. 


Price 4s. 6d, 
EUCLID, Book I. With Notes and Exercises 
for the Use of Preparato: ls and Candidat ng for Naval 
Cadetship and Sandhurst Preliminary Examinations, BRAITHWAITE 


AnneTT, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


« All that author and printer can do to furnish a royal road to Euclid has been 
@one."— Educational Times, 


CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. 
LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. 360 pp. with Maps, 15s. 


Russia, in CENTRAL ASIA: Historical Sketch of Russia’s 
in the East up to 1873, and the incidents which led to the Campaign against 
Khiva witel a Description of the Military Districts of the Caucasus, Orenb and 
By Hvee Stcum, Captain in the Hessian Hussars, &c. Translated into English by 
J. W. Ozasse and Captain H. Sacus. 
“ Will be quite indispensable to the student of Central Asian politics.” —John Bull, 
London : HARRISON & SONS, 59 Pall Mall, 8.W. 


Price 4s, 6d. 


Ministry and notices of Members 


of accident, his d of perverse purpose, clash 
interest, rautual unconsciousness are all found in this very cover — 
The story is keenly amusing.""—Spectator. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
BEHIND THE SCENES ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Now ready, 2s.; picture covers (post free, 2s. 4d.) 


THE -‘STOCKBROKER’S WIFE. 
By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, Middle Temple. 
Edited by JOHN SHAW, Stockbroker. 


LONDON: J. & R. MAXWELL, SHOE LANE, E.C. AND ALL BOOKSTALLS. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


MADAM LINDA VILLARI'S NEW NOVEL. 
CAMILLA’S GIRLHOOD. By Author of 
“On Tuscan Fills and Venetian Waters" &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. ?is. 


aouble nationally fo blend strongly contracted effects... She writes 
ouble nation strongly-con: ites 
unaffected style, which makes makes her story reading.” 


LITERARY LANDMARKS of LONDON, By Laurence 
Hvutrox. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (post free). 
“ Mr. Laurence Hutton has worked out « felicitous idea with industry, skill, and success." 


CENTRAL ASIAN QUESTIONS: Essays on Afgh ~——— 
China, and Central Asia. By DemeTaius Author of 
China” &c. ove. with Portrait a 
“ A mine of valuable information...... tne freshnewe of hie style.’ "Times. 
LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 


GARDENS and PLAYGROUNDS.—See THE 

Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


3d. in the 1s. —HATCHARDS, 187 87 Piccadilly, 


Dow's PARLT. COMPANION. Containing the 


London ; WHITTAKER & Co, 


itt. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church 
Orders promptly executed. Libraries arranged and 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING 


DR. GRATTAN. 
By WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, 
Autbor of “ Lal.” 

Crown 8vo. 63. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. 
A Record. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


BOOKS. 


ESTHER. 
By FRANCES SNOW COMPTON 


Crown 8vo. 6s, 


NEW ADDITIONS TO BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


THE EXECUTOR. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
Author of ‘‘ Her Dearest Foe,” “The Wooing o’t,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEAR NEIGHBOURS. 


By FRANCES MARY PEARD, 
Author of “Contradictions” &c, 


New and Cheaper Edition, 6s. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND SEASIDE. 
BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each work can be had separately, price 63., of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 
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Anne Hereford. 
Bessy Rane. 
The Channings. 
Court Netherleigh. 
Dene Hollow. 
Edina. 
Elster’s Folly. 
George Canterbury’s Will. 
Johnny Ludlow. (First Series.) 
Johnny Ludlow. (Second Series.) 
Johany Ludlow. (Third Series.) 
Lady Adelaide. 
Life’s Secret, A. 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. 
Master of Greylands, 
Mildred Arkell. 
Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. 
Orville College. 
Oswald Cray. 
Parkwater. 
Pomeroy Abbey. 
Red Court Farm. 
Roland Yorke. 
Shadow of Ashlydyat. 
St. Martin’s Eve, 
Trevlyn Hold. 
Verner’s Pride. 
Within the Maze. 


By Mrs. NOTLEY. 
Olive Varcoe. 


By Lady G. FULLERTON. 


Too Strange not to be True. 
Ellen Middleton. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
An Ocean Free Lance. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 
Breezie Langton. 

By E. WERNER. 
No Surrender. 


Success; and how he won it, 
Under a Charm. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


Cometh up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart. 
Joan, Nancy. 

Not Wisely but too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Second Thoughts. 
Belinda, 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
The Admiral’s Ward. 
Look before you Leap. 
Her Dearest Foe, 

The Wooing o’t. 
Which shall it be? 
The Freres, 

The Executor. 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Leah: a Woman of Fashion. 
Ought We to Visit Her ? 

Steven Lawrence: Yeoman, 
A Ballroom Repentance. 


By Mrs. RIDDELL. 


Mystery in Palace Gardens, 
Susan Drummond. 
Berna Boyle. 


By Mrs. PARR. 
Adam and Eve, 
Dorothy Fox. 


By MARCUS CLARKE. 
For the Term of his Natural Life. 


By HECTOR MALOT. 
No Relations. 


By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
A Sister's Story. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Three Clerks, 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


Policy and Passion. 


By JANE AUSTEN. 


TL Complete Edition besides the Steventon 
nee Edition, at £3 3s.) 


Emma. 

Lady Susan, and The Watsons, 
Mansfield Park. 

Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion. 
Pride and Prejudice. 

Sense and Sensibility. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
Misunderstood. 
Thrown Together. 
Seaforth. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 


The First Violin, 
Probation. 
Healey. 

The Wellfields. 
Kith and Kin. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 


Wooed and Married. 
Nellie’s Memories. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Robert Ord’s Atonement. 
Not Like other Girls, 

By Miss F. M. PEARD. 
Near Neighbours. 


By Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD, 
Lady Grizel. 
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By Baroness TAUTPH@US, 
The Initials, 
Quits. 

By HELEN MATHERS. 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 
Sam’s Sweetheart. 

By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
In a Glass Darkly. 
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